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Art.  I. — The  Pre- Adamite  Earth,  Contributions  to  Theological  Science, 
By  John  Harris,  D.D.  London  :  Ward  &  Co. 

Dr.  IIa Kills  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  popular  writer  and  as 
an  elegant,  attractive,  and  impressive  preacher.  In  this  volume 
he  presents  himself  as  a  deep  thinker,  and  a  close  and  com¬ 
prehensive  reasoncr,  on  questions  demanding  large  capacity, 
extensive  reading,  and  a  highly  disciplined  judgment.  That  he 
has  given  proofs  of  possessing  these  qualities  must  be  obvious  to 
every  reader.  Independently  of  the  themes  to  which  he  has 
here  devoted  his  attention,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  work 
before  us,  viewed  only  as  a  literary  composition,  with  a  high 
degree  of  admiration,  whether  we  consider  the  compass  of  the 
writer^s  design,  the  arrangement  of  his  several  parts,  the  severe 
strength  of  his  reasonings,  the  acuteness  of  his  perceptions,  the 
well-sifted  variety  of  his  information,  or  the  general  perspicuity 
and  occasional  brilliancy  of  his  style.  The  indications  of 
patient  and  continuous  thought  are  as  manifest  as  the  evidences 
of  industrious  reading ;  and  the  results  of  minute  examination 
of  particular  questions  in  every  department  of  physical  science, 
are  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  power  of  metaphysical  genera¬ 
lization. 

We  might  mention  one  or  two  minor  matters,  in  which  the 
work,  as  a  literary  composition,  might  be  improved.  The 
general  structure  of  the  paragraphs  has  an  appearance  which, 
to  our  taste,  is  somewhat  too  elaborate  and  uniform,  as  though 
the  writer’s  ear  were  filled  with  a  certain  rhythmical  sound,  by 
which  every  sentence  is  measured.  We  are  far  from  objecting 
to  this  as  a  blemish ;  on  the  contrary,  we  admire  it,  as  belong- 
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ing  to  a  high  onler  of  the  beautiful  iu  language;  but  iu 
disquisitious  which  are  purely  scientific,  we  expect  less  arti¬ 
fice,  and  more  tranquil  coolness  of  expression.  Tiiere  are 
some  exquisite  passages,  that  would  gain  the  writer’s  end 
more  entirely,  if  there  were  less  straining  after  fulness  of 
rhetorical  effect,  reminding  us  of  the  crowded  audience  of  a 
church,  or  of  a  lecturing  theatre,  rather  than  of  the  solitary 
reader,  in  the  calmness  of  his  own  chamber.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  department  of  criticism  to  observe,  that  the  fre¬ 
quent  reiteration  of  the  same  thought,  though  necessitated  by 
the  plan  which  the  wTiter  has  laid  down  for  himself,  creates  a 
sense  of  weariness,  and  tempts  the  reader  to  skip  over  what 
appears  to  him  to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  what  he  has  read 
before.  According  to  the  plan  on  which  the  w  ork  is  constructed, 
some  reiterations,  as  we  have  admitted,  are  unavoidable ;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  such  a  plan  is  the  best  for  a  work 
which,  however  profound  and  learned,  is  manifestly  intended 
to  be  popular,  as  we  hope  it  will  be  in  an  eminent  degree. 
AVe  offer  this  remark  in  the  full  recollection,  that  it  must  have 
been  with  a  view’  to  the  impression  of  the  truths  unfolded,  on 
the  general  mind,  that  these  repetitions  have  been  adopted, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  readers  may  benefit  by  the  very 
circumstance  on  which  our  criticism  has  been  made. 

Assuming  that  the  volume  is  addressed  to  ordinary  readers, 
wc  may  further  suggest  that  technical  terms  and  formulie — 
those,  at  any  rate,  which  are  least  familiar — should  have  been 
uniformly  explained,  as,  in  a  few  instances,  they  are.  It  would 
also  be  an  advantage  if  the  references  to  authorities  were,  in 
all  cases,  distinct  and  complete,  and  if  the  reader  were  directed, 
under  each  branch  of  physical  science,  to  standard  w  riters,  for 
the  fuller  elucidation  of  \he  principles,  experiments,  and  facts, 
made  use  of  for  the  illustration  of  the  author’s  arguments. 

licaving  this  lower  ground,  to  which  we  shall  not  return,  we 
proceed  to  such  examination  as  our  limits  will  allow  of  the 
work,  as  containing  *  Contributions  to  theological  science.’ 
And  here  let  us  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  offering  our  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  writer  on  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  None 
but  the  most  incurably  narrow-minded  of  the  disciples  of  reve¬ 
lation,  can  demur  to  the  purpose  of  throwing  all  the  light  wdiicli 
the  inquiries  of  observing  minds  have  elicited  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  all  religion.  If  it  be  an  admitted  truth, 
that  all  the  works  of  (rod  must  bear  upon  them  the  appropriate 
marks  of  the  same  Divine  Originator,  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  a  service  to  religion,  to  shew  these  marks  as  perfectly  as 
^  ®  existing  state  ^  of  knowledge  among  us  renders  possible, 
n  ow  could  this  be  better  done  than  by  exhibiting,  as  this 
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author  docs,  the  harmony  between  our  primary  convictions  of 
what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Being  nliom  we  adore  as  (ion,  and  the  actual  finding  of  the 
most  cautious  and  experienced  of  the  investigators  of  his  works? 
And  if  tlie  argument  of  design  is  satisfactory  in  the  first  pre¬ 
mise,  surely  the  more  we  approach  o  exactitude  and  complete¬ 
ness  in  the  second  premise,  the  wider  aud  the  firmer  must  bo 
the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive :  that  is  to  say,  the  greater 
the  number  and  the  variety  of  objects  examined,  and  the  more 
searching  and  accurate  the  processes  by  which,  in  examining 
them,  we  bring  out  the  proofs  of  design,  the  more  intelligent, 
aud  the  more  satisfactory  is  our  conviction,  that  the  whole 
created  universe  is  what  the  Scripture  says  it  is, — a  witness  for 
God  to  all  his  reasoning  creatures. 

It  is  most  refreshing,  alike  to  our  reason  and  to  onr  religious 
sentiments,  to  ol)scrve  how  the  theological  argument  has  always 
expanded  with  the  progress  of  human  science,  so  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  impression  produced  by  the  most  vague  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  God,  instead  of  being  nullified  or  dissipated,  ac¬ 
quires  a  clearer  outline,  sinks  deeper  into  the  thoughts,  and 
connects  itself  more  distinctly,  bv  the  surest  laws  of  mental 
suggestion,  w  ith  the  meditations  of  faith,  and  with  the  habits  of  . 
devotion.  In  the  earlier  writings  which  enriched  the  Christian 
church,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity — as  o|)posed  to  the 
poetical  mythologies  of  the  ancients — was  like  the  breathing  of 
a  new  intellectual  life  to  the  world,  and  men  began  to  see  in 
every  flower,  and  in  every  moving  thing,  the  tokens  of  the  ever 
present  One.  In  the  subtle  disquisitions  of  the  Grecian  phi¬ 
losophy,  as  applied  to  Christianity,  we  sec  the  building  up  of  a 
refined  intellcctualism  ;  ami  in  the  institutions,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  doctrines,  of  the  Roman  church,  we  see  the  slow  rising  up 
of  a  huge  scheme  of  central  nuinan  government ;  and  most  of 
the  religious  systems  of  even  Protestant  churches,  have  been 
inevitably  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  one,  or  other,  or  both,  of 
these  systems.  It  was  the  quesiioniny  of  the  philosophizing 
spirit  in  the  modern  European  mind,  during  its  first  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Inductive  Principle  expounded  by  Bacon,  that 
brought  theologians  to  examine  well  the  foundations  of  their 
entire  creed.  When  Nature  was  declared  to  be  an  eternal 
necessity,  and  men  were  daring  enough  to  avow  their  dis¬ 
belief  in  God,  and,  consequently,  in  revelation  and  in  religion, 
the  metaphysician  dived  into  the  depths  of  abstract  reasoning 
to  demonstrate  that  God  must  be,  and  the  more  practical  divine 
wandered  heedfully  through  the  fields  of  nature  to  gather 
proofs  that  He  is.  Every  systematic  attempt  to  expound  the¬ 
ology  contained  more  or  less  of  both  kinds  of  arguments  on  this 
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fundaineutal  truth.  Separate  treatises  of  the  highest  ability 
came  forth  from  the  retirements  of  the  studious.  Leetures  were 
founded  by  the  pious  and  the  wealthy,  which  gave  birth  to 
works  that  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English  language  exists, 
aud  admired  wherever  they  are  read.  ^  At  this  day,  he  has  a 
great  treat  in  reserve,  who  has  not  studied  the  early  chapters  of 
Howe’s  ‘Living  Temple.’  The  profound  learning,  and  calm 
power  of  dignified  reasoning,  in  that  great  treatise,  are  such  as 
to  exercise  the  highest  intellect,  and  to  charm  the  thoughtful 
reader  into  admiration,  as  well  as  to  fix  his  convictions  of  truth 
on  the  soundest  principles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mind’s  conception  of  God  is  a  gra¬ 
dual  and  slow  acquirement,  whether  >ve  consider  the  progress 
of  individuals,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  another  aspect, 
the  progress  of  nations  and  of  ages.  In  the  earliest  times,  and 
among  nations  imperfectly  endowed  with  knowledge,  as  in  chil¬ 
dren,  the  Deity  is  conceived  of  chiefly  through  the  imagination, 
by  the  aid  of  simple  analogies.  The  older  Theists  reasoned 
themselves  into  the  conviction  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause, 
and  they  excelled  in  weaving  a  system  of  belief  out  of  the  rndi- 
mcntal  and  inevitable  convictions  of  the  universal  human  mind. 
What  the  mind  acknowledges  to  be  inevitably  true,  according 
to  its  own  8  bje  tive  laws  of  thinking,  is  shown  to  be  ob¬ 
jectively  true,  in  the  facts  of  perceived  existence,  and  in  the 
laws  of  that  existence.  It  is  this  latter  method  of  proving  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  Creator,  that  has  expanded 
w  ith  the  growth  of  science :  for,  by  that  growth,  more  objects 
have  been  brought  under  examination ;  severer  and  more  exact 
inquiries  have  been  instituted ;  a  wider  and  more  varied  range 
of  laws  has  been  elicited ;  and  every  department  of  science  has 
brought  its  own  independent  and  precious  contribution  to  the 
great  argument. 

Of  late  years  a  new  field  for  scientific  observations,  and  for 
theological  conclusions,  has  been  opened  by  the  discoveries  of 
geologists.  Besides  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  these  discoveries  have 
afforded  most  interesting  illustrations  of  many  of  the  laws 
of  nature  previously  known;  and  in  the  palieontology,  or 
races  of  extinct  creatures  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king¬ 
doms,  which  they  have  brought  to  light,  and  classified,  they 
have  shown  to  the  eye — what  metaphysicians  have  demon- 
^^^*^^|cally  to  the  reason — that  this  earth  at  least — 
—  is  not  the  production  of  a  succession 

f*  beginning,  inasmuch  as  the  end  of  some  species 

®  beginning  of  other  species  of  beings,  can  be 

distinctly  traced  in  the  natural  history  of  rocks.  The  pre- 
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jiidices  np:ainst  geological  discoveries,  or  rather  against  the 
chronological  inferences  drawn  from  those  discoveries,  have  gra¬ 
dually  worn  away;  and,  we  believe,  among  persons  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  undeniable  facts  on  which  this  science  builds, 
there  is  now  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  principle  of 
long  periods  of  duration  for  this  earth,  before  the  creation  of 
man  upon  its  surfaee.  In  this  respect  we  see  a  proof  analogous 
to  that  which  had  been  going  on,  and  is  going  on  still,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  discoveries  of  astronomy,  both  in  relation  to 
the  vastness  of  space,  as  penetrated  by  improved  instruments, 
aad  the  long  tracts  of  time  required  for  the  light  of  the  remoter 
stars  to  reach-  our  planet.  It  is  not  against  the  Divine  au¬ 
thority  of  Scripture  that  these  discoveries  raise  objection,  but 
against  the  human  authority  of  explanations  of  Scripture  made 
in  ignorance,  and  perpetuated  by  tradition. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Harris’s  treatise  is  to  lay  down  certain  pri¬ 
mary  truths,  which  agree  with  the  essential  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  which  are  pre-supposed  and  founded  on  in  the 
revelation  of  Divine  truth ;  to  deduce  from  these  primary  truths 
the  general  principles,  which  must,  according  to  our  modes  of 
thinking,  be  unfolded  in  the  work  of  creation ;  and  then  to 
illustrate  these  general  principles  in  the  physical  laws  of  the 
creation,  and  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  antecedently  to 
the  creation  of  the  human  race.  All  this  is  but  a  part  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme : 

*  The  present  volume  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  short  scries  of 
treatises — each  complete  in  itself — in  w  hich  the  principles  or  laws  hereafter 
deduced  and  applied  to  the  successive  stages  of  the  pre- Adamite  earth, 
will  be  seen  in  their  historic  development  as  applied  to  individual  man  ; 
to  the  family  ;  to  the  nation  ;  to  the  Son  of  Clod  as  ‘  the  second  Adam, 
the  Lord  from  heaven  to  the  church  which  he  has  founded  ;  to  the 
revelation  which  he  has  completed;  and  to  the  future  prospects  of  hu¬ 
manity.’ — Preface. 

The  hypothesis  with  whieh  the  author  sets  out  in  his  inquiries 
consists  of  '  principles  derived  from  the  domain  of  revealed 
theology,’  using  these  deductive  principles,  not  for  demonstra¬ 
tion,  but  for  suggestion  ;  and  drawing  his  proofs  not  from  the 
theory,  but  from  things,  as  we  find  them  existing  around  us — 
his  great  object  being  to  shew  'that  there  is  a  theology  in  na¬ 
ture  which  is  ultimately  one  with  the  theology  of  the  Bible — 
that  there  are  principles  of  varied  but  universal  application.’  lie 
represents  the  Infinite  Mind  as  manifesting  itself  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  finite  mind,  by  unfolding  principles 
through  facts,  and  embodying  general  truths  in  particular  laws. 

The  first  primary  truth  regards  God,  as  being  himself  the 
reason  of  all  his  manifestations,  and  the  end  of  the  same  mani- 
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festations.  The  second  truth  is, — that  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  All-sufhcience  is  the  last  end  of  creation.  T  he  thii  d  truth 
is, — that  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  All-sufficiency  is,  by 
means  of  a  fundamental  relation,  a  medium,  or  system  of  me¬ 
diation,  which  medium — preceding  the  first  act  of  creation  is  the 
Xoyoc  of  Christianity,  which  constitutes  the  reason  of  every  thing 
in  the  process  of  the  manifestation  of  God  to  his  creatures.  The 
fourth  truth  concerns  the  obligation  under  w’hich  the  Alediator,  as 
such,  comes,  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  attaining  the 
great  object.  Tlie  fifth  truth  relates  to  the  rights  of  the  :Me. 
dintor,  to  do  all  that  may  be  necessary,  and  to  the  enjoyments 
which  result  from  the  doing  of  it,  so  that  he  finds  his  own  end 
as  Mediator,  in  manifesting  the  great  end  of  the  creation.  From 
these  primary  truths — which  are  truths  of  revelation — the  author 
deduces  twenty  general  principles,  or  laws. 

To  many  readers,  it  is  probable  these  laws  may  appear  need¬ 
lessly  multiplied,  and  that  some  of  them  arc  not  obviously  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  they  might  have  been 
enumerated  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  completeness  in  a 
smaller  number  of  propositions.  But  as  the  power  of  expansion 
and  illustration  is  an  excellence  more  prominent  in  this  author^s 
lucid  writings  than  that  of  condensed  thought  and  terse  ex¬ 
pression,  it  is  but  fair  to  leave  him  to  do  his  work  in  his  own 
way.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  each  of  these  propositions 
is  accompanied  by  explanations  and  supported  by  arguments. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  some  man  had  thought 
all  that  is  here  expressed  previously  to  any  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  ])ower  of  an  ordinary  mind,  accustomed  to 
calculation  and  reflection,  to  perceive  the  congruity  of  some  of 
these  positions  with  the  most  simple  and  natural  thoughts ;  and 
having  thoroughly  mastered  and  digested  the  first,  we  do  not 
see  what  difficulty  there  could  be  in  giving  an  enlightened  and 
considerate  assent  to  nearly  all  the  rest ;  for,  to  what,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  do  they  amount  but  to  this ;  that,  as  God  is  the  first 
cause  and  the  last  end  of  all  things,  everything  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  him,  in  its  degree,  and  in  harmony  with  everything  else? 
The  mind  feels  that  if  anything  is  supposed  to  exist,  wdiich  is 
not  God,  it  must  come/rom  God,  and  can  come  from  God  only 
for  a  reason  which  was  in  God,  and  for  a  purpose  w^orthy  of  God. 
An  atom  would  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  who  has  pow'er  to 
create.  That  atom  related  to  other  atoms,  w*ould  exhibit  a 
Divine  law  or  mode  of  action.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
atoms,  the  complexity  of  their  combinations,  and  the  variety  of 
ticir  relations,  would  be  the  proofs  of  the  w  isdom  of  God,  and 
e  mtimations  of  a  plan  or  scheme.  An  organized  being,  to 
w  ic  inorganic  matter  is  subordinate,  proves  that  there  is  a  God 
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of  order,  and  gives  a  deeper  insigld  into  the  plan  of  his  creation, 
as  involving,  at  least,  one  end.  A  sentient  being,  to  which  both 
inorganic  and  organized  arc  subservient,  proves  that  the  wise 
Creator  and  God  of  order  is  happy  in  himself,  and  that  his  good¬ 
ness  is  shewn  by  securing,  according  to  definite  limits  and  modes 
of  action,  the  w  ell-being  of  his  creatures.  Now  if  there  were  no 
man  upon  the  earth,  it  is  difficult  (without  having  recourse  to 
higher  intelligences)  to  conceive  in  what  way,  to  whom,  and  for 
w  hat  purposes,  these  varied  proofs  of  creating  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  have  been  given ;  and  to  many  minds  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  still  be  natural, — '  Is  it  not  highly  improbable  that 
such  a  viiried  and  advanced  system  of  creation  should  have  in¬ 
cluded  this  earth  and  filled  it,  as  we  are  told,  with  numerous  and 
successive  tribes  of  creatures,  among  whom  there  was  not  one 
w  ho  could  read  the  lesson,  or  even  think  of  the  great  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  divinity?’ — Dr.  Harris  has  shewn,  in  this  book,  that  such 
a  state  of  things  cannot  be  reasonably  looked  on  as  improbable ; 
further,  he  has  brought  a  large  amount  of  well  attested  and 
thoroughly  sifted  evidence  to  sliew,  that  such  a  state  of  things 
has  really  existed ;  and  it  is  a  leading  object  of  this  book  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  agrecableness  of  such  a  state  of  things  with  all  our 
reasonings  respecting  God  from  the  deepest  prineiplcs  of  our 
own  nature,  as  well  as  with  all  we  know  of  God  from  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  the  several  ranges  of  his  works,  or  from  the  truths  eon- 
cerning  him,  w  hich  are  either  expressly  revealed  or  clearly  im¬ 
plied  in  holy  Scripture. 

Occupying  an  imaginary  position  on  the  eve  of  the  material 
creation,  and  assuming  that  there  is  an  eternal  Being  capable  of 
manifesting  himself  in  creation,  we  must  also  assume  what  is 
meant  by.  space  and  time,  to  which  every  object  of  human  thought 
must  be  related.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  simpler  or  an  earlier 
manifestation  of  God  than  the  exhibition  of  his  power  in  causing 
that  which  was  not — to  be.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  is,  irrespec¬ 
tively  of  m«an,  on  the  planet  Earth.  We  have  much  pleasure 
in  directing  our  readers  to  the  graphic  description  in  which 
Dr.  Harris  embodies  the  broad  facts  which  geology  has  brought 
to  light. 

From  these  facts  it  is  argued  that  *  the  days  and  years  of 
geology  arc  ages  and  cycles  of  ages;’  that  the  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms  is  an  impossibility — certainly  not  a  fact ;  that 
the  earth  has  not  existed  from  eternity ;  that  the  nebular  theory 
of  Laplace  throws  no  light  on  the  origination  of  matter;  that 
matter  is  an  effect,  whose  cause  is  God ;  and  that  all  the  laws 
which,  in  addition  to  this  first  law,  have  been  laid  down  as  ab¬ 
stract  propositions,  receive  their  exemplification  in  what  we  now 
behold  of  the  ‘  Pre-Adamite  Earth.’ 
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In  pursuing  his  object,  the  writer  could  not  but  feel  himself 
Cftlled  upon  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  that  hypothesis  of 
continuous  development  by  law,  ^  which  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  successive  acts  of  creation,  especially  as  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  to  this  question  has  been  lately  revived 
by  a  well  known  publication.  Of  that  publication— w  e  mean 
the  ‘Vestiges^— a  fifth  edition  has  appeared,  in  which  the 
author's  views  on  particular  points  arc  somewhat  modified  ;  and 
he  has  drawn  out  some  of  his  principles,  as  well  as  noticed  seve¬ 
ral  objections,  in  a  supplemental  volume,  entitled  ‘Explana¬ 
tions.’  The  question  is  curious  in  itself,  and  of  some  import¬ 
ance.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  show  briefly  what  the 
question  is,  and  ho\v  it  has  been  determined,  before  w  e  take  up 
the  views  propounded  by  Dr.  Harris  in  relation  to  it.  The 
question,  it  must  be  remembered, is  purely  scientific;  and  how’- 
ever  determined,  it  leaves  the  metaphysical  and  theological  ar¬ 
guments  connected  with  it  w’here  they  w’crc  ;  and  as  a  scientific 
question,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  considerable  subtlety, 
involving  the  necessity  of  close  attention  to  every  department 
both  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  including  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  extinct  with  existing  races,  and  requiring  a  strictly  in¬ 
ductive  process  of  reasoning  from  the  entire  collection  of  facts. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  plants  and  animals  which 
have  existed,  and  now^  exist,  display  proofs  of  any  law  s  of  repro¬ 
duction  ;  nor  is  it,  whether  there  has  been  a  system  of  progres¬ 
sive  developments,  on  the  whole ;  nor  is  it,  whether  one  con¬ 
dition  of  inorganic  matter,  one  series  of  plants,  and  one  scries 
of  animals,  has,  in  any  manner  or  degree,  prepared  the  condi¬ 
tions  favourable  or  necessary  to  the  existence  of  higher  series ; 
but  the  question  is  this :  Does  any  condition  of  inorganic  matter 
contain  within  it  the  principles  of  organized  being  ?  does  any 
species  of  plants  contain  in  itself  the  germ  of  any  other  species 
ot  plants?  does  any  plant  contain  the  rudiment  of  animal  life? 
does  any  species  of  animal  contain  that  element  which,  under 
given  conditions,  w  ill  produce  an  animal  of  a  higher  and  more 
perfect  organization?  In  brief,  is  it  the  law  of  creation  that 
higher  forms  shall  be  invariably  evolved  from  lower  forms  of 
existence  ? 

Now,  as  to  all  existing  races  of  creatures,  we  believe  we  arc 
entitled  to  say,  that  there  are  no  well  ascertained  facts  from 
which  such  a  conclusion  could  be  drawn,  or  in  order  to  account 
for  which  such  a  hypothesis  can  be  required. 

^  ^iVhcrcyerwe  find  organization,  we  find  an  organized  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  production ;  and  the  only  relevant  law  of  nature 
wit  which  we  are  acquainted,  or  for  which  w  e  find  occasion,  in 

le  cginning  of  individual  organic  life,  is  the  well-known  law, 
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that  like  produces  like.  Even  in  the  obscure  regions  of  fun^i, 
of  entozoa  (cr«atures  living  in  other  creatures)  among  the 
animalculie,  and  of  polypi,  there  is  previous  organization  of 
some  kind  in  the  very  conditions  in  which  these  forms  of  life 
are  found;  so  far  as  obscrviition  has  gone,  the  traces  of  natural 
propagation,  analagous  to  more  familiar  experience,  have  been 
detected ;  and  even  in  cases  wliicli  must  be  acknowledged  as 
incx[)licable  on  this  principle,  it  is  surely  more  philosophical  to 
abide  by  the  general  law  tlian  to  hypothecate  a  new  one  for  the 
occasion.*  Moreover,  the  facts  which  might  appear  to  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  exhibition  of  this  hypothetical  law  are  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  a 
progressive  advancement  from  lower  to  higher  species.  \\c  can 
refer  only  to  the  facts,  well  known  to  scientific  enquirers,  that 
what  arc  called  hybrids^  whether  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom,  are  irregularities ;  that  they  arc  often  occasioned  by 
artificial  and  violent  means ;  that  they  are  always  limited  to 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  or  s|)ccics  almost  imperceptibly 
dilfering  from  each  other;  and  that  they  werer,  so  far  as  we 
know,  produce  cither  a  su[)crior  species,  or  even  any  equal  or 
inferior  species,  which  is  permanent  as  a  new  and  distinct  species. 

If  this  hypothetical  law  of  progressive  development  finds  no 
certain  type  in  existing  species,  how  do  we  find  matters  in  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species?  On 
the  hypothesis,  the  facts  would  stand  thus :  In  the  earlier  un¬ 
stratified  formations  we  should  find  the  globular  or  cellular  ele¬ 
ments  of  vegetable  organization;  in  the  lower  strata  we  should 
find  only  the  simpler  forms  of  vegetable  life,  such  as  conferva?, 
fuci,  alga?,  and  mosses  ;  then,  as  we  come  up  to  the  more  recent 
geological  formations,  wc  should  find  a  regularly  ascending  series 
of  vegetable  types — of  polypi,  corals  and  animalcula?,  shellfish, 
insects,  spiders,  till  we  reach  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  mammalia, 
and  lastly,  the  human  race.  Even  if  the  scries  exhibited  by 
geology  had  been  on  this  rising  scale,  we  do  not  see  what 
grounds  there  w  ould  have  been  for  supposing  that  a  law  of  pro¬ 
duction  existed  in  former  periods  of  time,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  the  law'  of  reproduction  as  it  has  existed  within  the 
period  of  human  observation :  because,  on  every  principle  of 
sober  scientific  induction,  this  want  of  analogy  would  have  been 
a  fatal  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  progressive  development 
of  higher  species  from  lower. 

But  what  are  the  facts,  as  brought  to  light  by  the  discoveries 

•  Some  profound  sugp^stions  on  this  suhjert,  altogether  subversive  of  the 
theory  of  development,  will  l)e  found  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  Maccul- 
loch’s  Proofs  and  Illustrations. 
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of  geology  ?  On  the  testimony,  not  of  speculators,  but  of  men 
who  have  seen  and  carefully  investigated  the  facts,  we  may  suc¬ 
cinctly  affirm,  that,  in  the  older  strata,  are  found  the  higher 
forms  of  Crustacea  (animals  coated  like  crabs,  lobsters,  etc.), 
while  the  vegetable  tribes,  which  must  have  existed,  have  gene¬ 
rally,  but  not  universally,  disappeared;  that  the  oldest  fossil 
fish,  of  which  there  is  any  knowledge,  and  which  is  found  in 
what  is  called  the  Silurian  system,  ‘belongs  to  the  highest  tribe 
of  that  division  of  the  vertebrata  that  in  the  old  red  sand¬ 
stone  are  found  fossil  fishes  in  the  highest  division  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong ;  that  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  carboniferous 
system  are  the  remains  of  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  vegetable 
life,  together  with  those  of  insects  and  birds,  and  of  fishes,  be¬ 
longing  to  families  now  living;  that  in  the  Magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  formation  are  fossils  of  reptiles  belonging,  not  to  fish-lizards, 
but  to  higher  orders  of  that  class ;  that  in  the  new  red  sand¬ 
stone,  the  old  forms  of  organic  life  seem  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  oxide  of  iron  mingled  in  the  formation ;  that  in  the 
oolitic  system  are  the  remains  of  insects  and  of  cone-bearing 
trees — ‘  fresh-water  shells,  plants,  birds,  and  land-reptiles  f  that 
in  the  green-sand  system  are  found  forms  analogous  to  the 
oolites  below,  and  to  the  chalk  above ;  that  in  the  chalk  are 
entirely  neu)  types  of  organic  life ;  that  in  the  tertiary  system 
we  find  an  approximation  towards  the  types  of  existing  plants 
and  animals,  arranged  by  Mr.  Lyall  into  three  subdivisions, 
according  to  the  proportions,  in  each,  of  extinct  and  of  living 
species ;  that  in  the  diluvial  system  we  find  a  confused  mixture 
of  bones  of  mammalia  with  land-shells,  and  fresh-water  shells, 
and  remains  of  older  rocks,  drifted  in  icebergs,  or  carried  by 
floods  and  glaciers  to  vast  distances  from  their  original  localities ; 
and  that,  in  the  present  surfaee  of  the  earth,  w  e  find,  below  the 
drifted  soil,  recent  shells,  stumps  of  trees,  and  skeletons  of 
numerous  animals  which  have  perished  from  various  natural 
causes.  From  a  comprehensive  survey  of  palaeontological  dis¬ 
coveries,  several  results  have  followed  which  arc  opposed  to  this 
hypothesis  of  progressive  development.  For,  first  of  all,  there  is 
the  general  fact,  that  no  species  of  either  vegetables  or  animals 
have  been  discovered  which  exhibit  any  signs  of  being  in  a 
state  of  transition  betwxen  one  species  and  another.  Secondly. 
The  extinction  of  one  species  is  usually  marked  before  the  earliest 
appearance  of  another.  Thirdly.  The  changed  condition  of  the 
earth,  as  to  climate,  the  preponderance  of  land,  or  water,  and 
similar  circumstances,  appears  to  have  taken  place  after  the  ex- 
^nctiou  of  oue  species,  and  before  the  appearance  of  another. 

*10  evidence  that  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth  has  been  at  oue  time  under  water  for  a  period  long  enough 
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to  account  for  the  appearance  of  marine,  fluvatile,  and  lacus¬ 
trine  remains,  in  those  portions  which  are  now  dry  land  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  what  may  appear  in  one  locality  to  be  a  new 
species,  may  be,  and  can  often  be  proved  to  be,  one  which,  in 
another  locality,  has  been  found  before.  Fifthly.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  climate,  temperature,  and  other  variable  circum¬ 
stances,  though  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  species,  are  not 
its  producituf  cause ;  neither  can  the  antecedency  of  one  species 
to  another  be  the  cause  of  that  other,  in  the  sense  in  which  in¬ 
dividual  plants  or  animals  are  the  causes  of  other  plants  or 
animals  of  the  same  species.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which 
the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  modern  times  have  come,  is, 
tliat  progressive  development  of  species  is  not  the  law  of  the 
creation,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  facts  observed  by  scientific 
inquirers. 

To  this  conclusion  from  natural  history  we  are  tempted  to 
add  one  or  two  general  reasonings.  If  creation  at  all  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  what  rational  objection  can  there  be  to  a  periodical,  or 
even  a  persistent,  manifestation  of  the  same  power  ?  The  notion 
that  such  a  manifestation  is  unnecessary,  proceeds  upon  a  beg¬ 
ging  of  the  question  ;  for  it  has  not  been  shown  that  new 
families,  orders,  genera,  species,  have  been  produced  in  any 
other  way  than  that  in  which  the  first  atom  of  a  nebula  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  produced.  And  the  notion  that 
the  repeated  acts  of  creating  power  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
Creator,  is  but  an  imperfect  form  of  the  ancient  Manichscism 
which  deemed  the  creation  of  matter  to  be  unworthy  of  its 
imaginary  deity.  Besides  this,  we  may  say,  that  we  have  never 
seen  any  sullicieut  proof  that  the  Hfe  of  any  plant,  or  of  any 
animal,  is  accounted  for  by  any  theory  of  nature  which  excludes 
the  direct  Creating  Power,  to  which  the  universe,  and  all  the 
laws  by  which  he  governs  it,  must  be  ascribed,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  absurdities  in  our  modes  of  reasoning.  If,  as  we  hold, 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  the  germs  of  all  organized  beings 
were  created  with,  or  in,  the  first  being,  or  the  first  pair;  or 
that  there  is  a  vital  power  in  any  organization  to  vitalize 
another  organization;  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  Jis  sound  logic 
and  sober  philosophy,  to  ascril)e  all  life  directly  to  the  Living 
Cause  which  produced  the  first  living  creature.  The  fact  that 
this  life  is  given  in  connection  with  physical,  chemical,  and  phy¬ 
siological  conditions,  and  that  the  mode  of  giving  life  is  capable 
of  being  represented  by  such  a  phrase  as  ‘  a  general  law,'  can  be 
no  reason  for  rejecting  the  simple  view  of  vital  causation,  to  any 
mind  that  has  taken  the  pains  to  think  of  what  is  meant  by  life, 
and  of  wliat  is  meaut  by  general  laws. 
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The  following  passages  exhibit  the  views  of  Dr.  Harris  on 
this  interesting  question  : — 

‘  We  entertain  the  belief,  then,  of  the  pervading  agency  of  the  Divine 
Being  throughout  the  material  universe,  not  in  exclusion  of,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  to,  the  doctrine  of  primar)’  appointment ;  for  he  does  that  which 
he  decrees.  We  believe  this,  because  there  are  no  valid  objections  to  be 
urged  against  the  view  which  do  not  lie  equally  against  the  theory  of 
development  by  natural  law ;  because  the  idea  of  an  entirely  self-sustain¬ 
ing  universe  is  destitute  of  ail  true  analogy  ;  because  we  cannot  conceive 
of  a  self-sustained  universe,  any  more  than  we  can  of  a  self-originated 
creiition — dependence  is  its  characteristic  in  relation  to  time,  as  much  so 
as  in  its  relation  to  space  ;  and  because  (if  the  question  is  to  be  argued 
on  the  ground  of  what  may  be  most  honourable  to  the  Divine  perfec¬ 
tions)  we  deem  the  view  which  represents  the  material  universe  as 
directly  dependent  on  the  Divine  ageney,  more  exalting  to  God  than  that 
which  views  the  universe  as  released  from  such  dependence  ;  not  to  say 
that  the  reasoning  which  *  compliments  *  Him  out  of  the  material  universe 
not  unfrequcntly  ends  in  excluding  him  from  the  throne  of  His  moral 
government. 

‘  Other  reasons  in  corroboration  of  this  view  will  come  to  light  as  we 
proceed.  For  the  present,  it  may  suffice  to  suggest  to  the  believer  in 
Divine  revelation,  first,  that  the  opposite  view,  if  it  does  not  necessarily 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Divine  attributes,  denies,  at  least,  their  object¬ 
ive  exercise — representing  the  Omniscient  as  if  he  saw  nothing,  the 
Omnipresent  as  if  he  were  universally  absent,  and  the  Omnipotent  as 
doing  nothing.  And,  secondly,  it  seems  impossible  to  harmonize  such 
an  abandonment  of  the  universe  to  natural  laws,  with  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  and  the  evidence  of  geology  to  successive  creations. 

*  II.  If  to  this  it  is  replied  that  the  Divine  Being  is  not  supposed  to 
detach  himself  entirely  from  the  universe,  that  he  is  yet  regarded  as 
being  *  virtually  present  in  the  natural  w’orld  by  a  providential  inspection 
and  superintendance  *  of  it,  wre  can  only  add,  that  this  seems  to  fall 
very  little,  if  anything,  short  of  the  ever-present  and  pervading  agency 
which  we  advocate.  At  least,  the  arguments  wmich  w’ould  establish  such 
a  relation  of  the  Deity  to  the  material  universe,  as  amounts  to  a  virtual 
presence  with  it,  a  constant  inspection  and  actual  superintendence  of  it, 
and  the  necessity  for  such  an  agency,  would  go  far  to  establish  the  sus¬ 
taining  and  pervading  nature  of  that  agency.  And  this  apparently  near 
approach  to  the  admission  of  such  an  agency,  in  the  very  act  of  denying 
it— ‘a  not  unfrequent  thing — only  shows  the  difficulty  of  saying  how 
much  more  or  less  relatively  w  e  affirm  in  a  proposition  of  our  own,  unless 
wc  know  precisely  how’  much  is  denied  in  the  contrarv  position  of 
another.*— pp.  127—129. 

lla\ing  shown  that  transmutation  of  species  is  contradicted 
by  factS|  he  remarks — not  without  shrewdness — in  reply  to  the 
*'i?gcstion  ‘  that  the  evidence  wanting  to-day,  may  come  into 
existence  a  thousand  ages  hence,' — ‘  if  we  are  to  wait  for  the 
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phenomena,  we  had  rather  wait  also  for  the  hypothesis  which 
proposes  to  explain  them  !’ 

It  is  a  generally  received  notion  that  man  is  distinguished  bv 
reason,  and  other  animals,  inferior  to  man,  by  instinct.  The 
definition  of  reason  would  probably  be  various — either  fixing  on 
some  one  faculty  of  man,  his  active  memory,  his  imagination, 
his  understanding,  his  free  agency  according  to  motives  per¬ 
ceived  by  his  understanding,  his  power  of  abstraction,  or 
generalization, — or  his  ability  to  reason,  or  his  conscience,  and 
moral  sentiments,  or  his  aptitude  for  religion  ;  or,  taking  the 
whole  of  these  varied  states  of  the  one  mind,  including  the 
entire  mind  in  the  definition. 

In  like  manner  the  definition  of  instinct  would  be  various. 
Some  would  say  they  mean  by  instinct,  that  in  tiie  animal, 
which  prompts  and  enables  it  to  do  that  w  hich,  when  done  by 
man,  is  ascribed  to  reason ;  while  others  would  say,  we  mean  by 
instinct,  merely  a  blind  propensity  to  a  particular  act. — Suppose, 
instead  of  making  abstract  definitions,  w  e  were  to  collect  all  the 
facts  w  e  know  respecting  man,  and,  by  an  induction  of  these 
facts,  arrive  at  the  principles  or  laws  of  his  agency:  this  would 
give  us  an  exactly  scientific  philosophy  of  the  ageney  of  man. 
Then  suppose,  inste<ad  of  assuming  anything  respecting  the 
agency  of  lower  animals,  that  some  one  class,  and  then  some 
other  class  of  animals,  till  we  reached  the  lowest  class,  were 
observed  cautiously  in  all  its  acts  and  habits  of  acting ;  this 
would  give  an  exactly  scientific  philosophy  of  the  agency  of  all 
other  animals.  With  these,  but  not  without  these ^  we  might 
construct  a  comparative  philosophy  of  all  animals,  all  mental 
agency,  and  might  exhibit  the  resemblances,  and  the  differences, 
betw  een  one  race  and  another.  AVe  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
by  whom  any  inquiry  of  this  sober  and  cautious  character  has 
been  published,  in  any  language  or  in  any  age. 

According  to  the  view  we  take  of  the  state  of  exact  know¬ 
ledge  in  every  one  of  these  many  departments,  w  e  must  honestly 
say,  that  all  the  reasoning  on  the  subject  we  have  either  heard 
or  read,  is  too  imperfect  to  warrant,  as  scientific,  the  current 
opinions  on  this  deeply-interesting,  but  almost  boundless, 
question. 

The  facts  from  which  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  with 
respect  to  man,  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  universal ;  and  in 
viewing  them  we  have  the  advantage  of  our  personal  conscious¬ 
ness,  together  with  the  irresistible  conviction,  which  would  seem 
to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  human  thought,  that  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  all  men  is  similar  to  that  which  every  man  knows  to  be 
his  own. 

AVith  rcffard  to  the  inferior  animals,  the  case  is  somewhat — 
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indeed  greatly— different.  The  philosophers  of  mind  have,  for 
the  most  part,  overlooked  them;  partly  because  the  students  of 
this  philosophy  have  often  been  men  of  generalizing  tendencies ; 
and  partly,  because  they  have  considered  man  as  their  exclusive 
department.  Naturalists  have  bestowed  their  attention,  not 
exclusively  indeed,  but  chiefly,  on  the  physical  structure,  con¬ 
dition,  distribution,  classification,  and  external  relations  of  tlie 
several  orders  of  animals.  Much  of  what  would  be  advanta¬ 
geous,  if  not  necessary,  for  understanding  the  actions  and  the 
sentient  habitudes  of  whole  families  of  animals,  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  observation,  so  that  it  is  only  in  instances  rare 
to  US— Mid  for  that  reason  concluded  to  be  rare  in  themselves— 
that  close  observation  has  been  made,  and  the  result  of  such 
observation  registered.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  the  love, 
sometimes,  of  paradox,  and  sometimes  the  predominance  of 
motives  which  are  no  more  allied  to  science  than  they  are  to 
religion,  have  induced  not  a  few  writers  to  get  up  startling  talcs 
of  animal  sagacity,  of  which  some  are  allowed  to  amuse  and  no 
more  ;  and  others  are  disbelieved — possibly  disproved.  Yet 
there  is  much  that  is  known  respecting  the  habits  of  some 
animals  of  every  order — those  habits,  we  mean,  which  come 
under  consideration  in  the  question  to  which  we  are  adverting. 
With  our  knowledge  of  these  habits,  we  might  make  a  fair 
approach  to  truth,  if  we  could  be  sufficiently  on  our  guard 
against  the  opposite  tendencies,  which,  like  many  other  oppos¬ 
ing  tendencies,  originate  in  a  mistake  held  in  common  by  both 
parties. 

The  central  mistake,  common  to  the  retainers  of  oppugnant 
prejudices  on  this  subject,  is — that  fnind  is  in  Us  essence  immortal , 
— a  notion  which,  true  or  not,  has  never  been  demonstrated  in 
theory,  and  cannot  be  proved  in  fact.  Even  if  this  essential 
immortality  of  mind,  as  mind,  had  been  demonstrated  in  theory, 
and  proved  by  facts,  it  by  no  means  follows,  logically,  that  our 
conviction  of  this  one  supposed  truth  should  pre-judge  another 
truth,  which  must,  in  like  manner,  be  proved,  either  theoreti¬ 
cally  or  in  fact,  by  its  own  separate  and  independent  evidence. 
Gninting,  merely  for  the  sake  of  our  present  argument,  that 
mind  involves  immortality,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say, — • 
therefore  animals  inferior  to  man  have  no  mind ;  the  proper 
course  is,  to  examine  the  facts  w  hich  are  know  n  relative  to  any 
class  of  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
have  mind  or  not ;  and  if  we  are  satisfied  that  they  have  mind ; 
then,  on  this  assumed  theory,  their  immortality  follows.  But 
we  recur  to  our  position — that  this  theory  is  not  proved,  that 
influence,  ought  to  have  none,  on  the  reasonings  by 
which  we  reach  our  conclusions  on  this  subject. 
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Ridding  ourselves,  then,  of  this  bias,  we  might  determine 
what  we  mean  by  mind  ; — whether  mind  exhibits  itself  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  invariable  law,  or  according  to  more  laws  than  one  ; 
liow  far  the  exhibitions  of  mind  in  various  animals  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  each  other — especially  how  far  they  are  analogous  to 
some  certain  exhibitions  of  mind  in  man,  and  ditlerent  from 
certain  other  cxliibitions  of  mind  in  man. 

It  would  be  impracticable,  within  our  present  limits,  to  show 
the  detail  of  reasonings  by  which  we  have  reached  our  own 
conclusions  ;  but  we  may  state,  in  a  few  words,  what  those  con¬ 
clusions  are. 

First,  We  reject  as  altogether  unphilosophical,  and  opposed 
by  all  the  analogies  of  science,  the  notion  that  mind  is  the  result 
of  organization. 

Secondly : — We  judge  that  all  the  actions  of  all  animals,  in 
which  there  are  traces  of  a  designed  e fleet,  are  proofs  of  mind 
aiming  at  that  effect. 

Thirdly  : — That  where  the  effect,  and  the  act  aiming  at  it, 
are  uniform  in  a  species,  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  species, 
before  experience,  and  without  instruction,  we  ascribe  it  to 
instinct,  which  instinct  may  be  defined  to  be — the  act  of  the 
Creator,  using  the  animal,  so  far,  as  his  instrument  in  accom¬ 
plishing  a  purpose,  which  purpose  has  relation  to  a  farther  end, 
of  which  the  instinct  of  the  animal  takes  no  cognizance. 

Fourthly  : — That  these  instinctive  actions  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  common  to  man  with  every  other  class  of  sentient 
beings. 

Fifthly : — That  some  actions  of  animals  do  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  instinctive  actions,  but  are  the  results  of  quick  percep¬ 
tion,  ready  memory,  association  of  ideas,  and  voluntary  deter¬ 
mination,  which  are  improvable,  and  arc  most  highly  developed 
under  the  influence  of  man. 

Sixthly : — That  there  is  a  broad  generic  difference  between 
mind,  as  it  is  in  the  lower  animals,  and  mind  as  it  is  in  man : 
which  difference  is  manifest  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
race — in  the  faculty  and  the  results  of  speech, — in  the  power 
to  register  facts  for  future  use, — in  the  processes  of  abstract 
reasoning, — in  the  delicate  varieties  of  voluntary  agency, — in 
the  indications  of  conscious  responsibility  to  an  unseen  judge,— 
and,  in  the  sentiments  and  habitudes  which  constitute  religion. 

Our  general  conclusion  is — that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  conve¬ 
nient  to  express  the  actions  of  lower  animals  by  one  term— 
instinct;  and  to  express  the  actions,  voluntary  actions  of  men 
by  another  term — reason ;  at  the  same  time  bearing  in  mind, 
that  many  human  actions  are  instinctive,  and  that  many 
actions  of  inferior  animals  are  guided  by  that  which,  if  not 
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reason,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  in  the  highest  signification  of  the 
iemiy  approximates  very  nearly  to  it.  The  views  entertained  on 
this  subject  by  Dr.  Harris,  are  beautifully  unfolded  in  a  series 
of  characteristic  passages  with  which  we  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  enrich  our  pages. 

Having  gone  through  all  the  forms  of  inorganic  nature,  and 
of  vegetable,  animal,  and  sentient  life,  which  are  proved  to  have 
existed  on  the  earth  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  having, 
in  each  successive  department,  gathered  illustrations  of  all  the 
laws  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  the  author 
introduces  man  in  a  passage  (pp.  337 — 339)  which  we  would 
gladly  extract  if  our  limits  permitted. 

AVe  may  now  request  our  readers  to  look  on  this  volume  as 
introducing  a  seHes  of  treatiseSy  intended  to  carry  out  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  same  general  laws  into  the  history  of  man— liis 
relations — and  his  prospects.  Judging  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  first  part  has  been  executed,  we  indulge  the  hope  of 
welcoming  those  which  are  to  follow,  as  highly  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  theological  science. 

How  far  does  the  present  volume,  regarded  by  itself,  justify 
our  expectations?  Hitherto  we  have  looked  at  it  as  a  literary 
composition,  and  as  a  skilful  arrangement  of  the  results  of  read¬ 
ing  and  thought  in  several  walks  of  natural  science.  Now, 
looking  at  it  theologically y  it  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to 
every  well  qualified  reader,  as  an  advance  on  wdiat  has  been 
generally  thought  to  belong  to  the  province  of  natural  theology. 
So  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  writers  in  this  department  goes, 
they  have  employed  the  argument  a  prioriy  to  demonstrate  the 
Being  of  God,  and  some  of  the  attributes  which  are  essential  to 
such  a  Being  ;  and  they  have  used  the  argument  a  posteriori 
for  the  same  purpose.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  shewn 
that  all  reasoning  must  be  grounded  in  principles  wliicli  are 
involved  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  that 
these  principles,  known  without  reasoning,  must  be  true ;  that 
such  true  principles  cannot  be  contradicted  by  a  revelation  from 
God,  v^ho  is  alike  the  author  of  both;  and  whatever  diliiculty 
there  may  be  in  sometimes  tracing  the  harmony  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  revelation  with  our  primary  and  indestructible  convic¬ 
tions,  such  harmony  must,  iu  reality,  exist. 

In  the  scheme  w  hich  Dr.  Harris  proposes  to  himself,  he  car¬ 
ries  the  proof  of  this  harmony  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
natural  theology  has  hitherto  been  confined.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  the  truth  that  God  is  a  being  essentially 
possessing  certain  perfeet  and  infinite  attributes,  such  as  pow  er, 
^sdom,  goodness,  he  finds  among  our  original  principles  of 
thought  and  in  logical  deductions  from  these  principles,  the  end 
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for  winch  these  attributes  arc  made  manifest,  and  the  laws  accord- 
ding  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  the  human  mind  to  conceive 
of  tliose  manifestations  as  progressively  and  continuously  un¬ 
folded. 

Having  settled  these  laws,  his  object  is  to  show,  that  they  have 
actually  guided  all  the  manifestations  of  God  which  have  been 
given  to  ns.  Whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not,  we  must  surely 
regard  the  undertaking  as  one  that  jnstiiics  itself,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  pursued,  either  by  the  writer  or  by  his  reader,  without 
the  highest  order  of  intellectual, — we  may  add,  of  spiritual  ex¬ 
ercise.  .  It  brings  the  noblest  capacities  of  our  nature  into  close 
communion  with  their  Creator,  enlightening,  refining,  expand¬ 
ing,  and  exalting  every  sentiment  of  devotion. 

The  gromidwork  only  of  this  undertaking  is  yet  before  us,  and 
we  will  not,  as  we  need  not,  anticipate  the  applications  of  the 
same  principles  which  arc  reserved  for  future  volumes.  After 
the  most  critical  consideration  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  our 
cautiously  formed  belief,  that,  so  far,  the  author  has  made  good 
liis  principal  points ;  that  his  mode  of  laying  them  down  has 
convinced  our  reason ;  and  that  his  copious  and  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  successive  laws  of  the  Dix'tne  manifestation  have 
yielded  us  inexpressible  delight.  We  hope  that  life,  and  leisure, 
and  health,  may  be  vouchsafed  to  him,  for  accomplishing  a 
scheme  so  well  conceived,  and,  in  part,  so  skilfully  executed  ; 
for  the  filling  up  of  w  hich  a  large  amount  of  reading  and  reflec¬ 
tion  is  indispensable  ;  but  which,  w  hen  completed,  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  warrants  us  to  expect,  it  w  ill  be  an  honour  for  our 
age  to  have  produced,  and  for  our  language  to  have  embodied. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that,  in  this  practical  country, 
and  amid  the  turmoil  of  this  busy  *age,  the  powers  of  gifted 
minds  are  directed  to  themes  apparently  so  remote  from  every 
day  concerns,  yet  so  intimately  connected  with  the  spirit  and 
the  aims  which  ought  to  regulate  all  our  businesses.  While 
this  volume  will  secure  a  measure  of  attention  from  the  readers 
of  the  same  author^s  earlier  and  popular  writings,  and  from  the 
more  select  circles,  comprising  students  of  the  higher  theology, 
there  arc  two  elass(?s  of  persons  to  whom  we  take  the  opportunity 
of  recommending  it  especially. 

We  recommend  it  to  those  among  the  scientific  wdio  have 
not,  hitherto,  been  in  the  habit  of  connecting  their  pursuits 
with  religion,  from  a  notion  that  there  is  no  rational  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  tw^o,  bevond  the  verv  obvious  one  which 
regards  the  author  of  external  nature  as  the  author  of  the 
human  mind.  Such  readers  will  find,  in  this  book,  that  the 
connexion  goes  much  farther,  and  that  chemistry,  astronomy, 
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natural  history,  botany,  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  have 
uses  and  bearings  of  high  and  sacred  import. 

Well  considered,  all  the  objects  with  vvliich  science  is  con¬ 
versant  are  the  teachers  of  theological,  not  less  than  of  pliy- 
sical,  truth — to  those  who  are  willing  to  learn ;  and  it  is  a  fair 
question — whether  science  has  reached  its  limits  when  it  stops 
short  of  any  of  the  lessons  brought  within  its  reach. 

We  recommend  this  book,  also,  to  such  religious  persons  as 
have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  sacred  truths  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Bible — and  no  where  else.  We  need  not  say, 
that  we  share  with  them,  and  fully  sympathize  with  them,  in 
reverence  for  that  inspired  book.  But,  do  we  show  our  reve¬ 
rence  for  that  book,  if  w  e  refuse  attention  to  subjects  to  w  liich 
the  book  itself  refers  us,  to  principles  in  our  ow  n  minds  which 
prove  that  book  to  be  Divine,  to  facts  which  are  the  workings  of 
the  Author  of  that  book,  to  laws  which  unfold  his  character, 
his  plans,  and  the  progressive  steps  of  his  glorious  and  majestic 
government  ? 

Let  the  lovers  of  physical  truth  become  more  devout,  let 
devout  men  become  more  intelligent  and  comprehensive  in 
their  views,  and  both  science  and  religion  will  be  gainers.  In 
the  mind  of  God,  all  truth  is  one.  In  proportion  as  w  e  per¬ 
ceive  the  harmonics  of  truth,  and  act  according  to  the  truth 
thus  harmonized,  we  are  drawing  near  to  the  Infinite  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  preparing  for  a  world  which  is  full  of  light,  goodness, 
and  enjoyment.  To  aspire  after  that  world,  and  to  be  as  fully 
prepared  for  it  as  all  the  advantages  of  science  and  religion 
may  enable  us,  is  the  state  of  mind  to  which  this  author  mani¬ 
festly  aims  at  elevating  all  his  readers.  In  this  holy  ambition, 
it  is  our  heart’s  desire  that  he  may  be  crowned  with  all  the 
success  for  which  he  hopes.  How  glorious  will  it  be,  in  that 
world  to  see,  at  one  glance^  what  on  earth  it  has  taken  so  many 
ages  to  unfold — The  manifestation  of  God  to  man  ! 
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Art.  II. — The  Fawn  of  Sertorius,  2  vols.  Longman  and  Co.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1846. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  Imd  occasion  to  call  our  readers*  notice 
to  a  pleasing  talc  of  fiction  founded  on  Greek  History. 
Scarcely  had  *  Pericles/  or  a  ‘  Tale  of  Athens/  passed  off  from 
our  imagination,  when  we  were  greet'  I  by  a  new  attempt,  simi¬ 
lar  in  purpose  and  spirit,  based  upon  the  grander  fortunes  and 
more  terrible  struggles  of  Rome.  The  author  of  this  new  and 
secret  history  of  Sertorius  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,)  has  cer¬ 
tainly  displayed  excellent  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  hero; 
who,  more  completely  than  could  have  been  hoped,  fulfils  the 
conditions  which  an  historicjd  novel  writer  would  desire.  Ser¬ 
torius  is  a  character  and  name  scarcely  known  to  superficial 
students;  there  is  little  danger  that  tlic  author  should  give 
oHcncc  by  seeming  to  misrepresent  the  magnitude  and  colour 
of  his  deeds,  or  b}'  clashing  in  opinion  with  his  readers. 
Almost  as  open  a  field  may  seem  to  be  left  to  liis  imagination, 
as  if  he  were  dccaling  with  a  fictitious  person.  Yet,  as  respect 
for  tlic  Icitrncd  and  the  danger  of  giving  false  views  of  tlic  con¬ 
temporary  history  would  forbid  mere  capricious  invention,  it 
was  farther  requisite  that  what  we  do  know  of  Sertorius  should 
suit  him  to  the  author’s  talc ;  and  so  exactly  it  is.  In*  every 
point  of  view,  intellectual  and  moral,  he  is  pre-eminent  among 
contemporary  warriors ;  while  the  sjdicrc  in  which  he  moved 
was  most  magnificent.  Nor,  unhappily,  is  a  dark  background 
wanting  to  bring  out  his  brilliancy.  Rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
Marian  party,  he  shines  as  a  star  out  of  the  clouds;  humane 
among  the  cruel,  chaste  among  the  impure,  patriotic  and  sin¬ 
gle-minded  among  the  selfish  and  ambitious.  As  a  general,  he 
scarcely  yielded  to  Hannibal — the  greatest  of  ancient  names — 
in  resource,  in  activity,  in  coolness  of  head,  and  all-embrjicing 
vigilance.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  an  epic  or  middle-age  licro, 
attaching  followers  to  himself  bv  his  romantic  braverv  and  nn- 
tiring  enterprise.  As  a  patriot,  he  cared  for  his  country  more 
than  for  his  party  or  for  his  personal  aggrandisement,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  liorriblc  civil  war,  in  which  tlmnsands  were  mer¬ 
cilessly  massacred  and  the  estates  of  as  many  more  confiscated. 
In  times  so  troublous,  he  declined  marriage,  and  loved  no 
female  so  well  as  his  mother,  to  wlioni  he  was  romantically 
attached.  For  a  Roman,  he  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  person  wliich  he  inspired  into  a 
foreign  nation ;  thousands  of  young  Spaniards  binding  them¬ 
selves  to  live  or  die  with  him  in  battle.  Few  passages  in  his¬ 
tory  are  nobler,  than  the  reply  of  Sertorius  to  Mithridates, 
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refusing  liis  alliRncc  on  any  terms  dishononrable  to  the  mujosty 
of  Rome,  or  the  freedom  of  Gi-eece.  Fugitive  and  proscribed 
though  he  was,  and  in  appearance  armed  against  his  country, 
he  cared  for  his  country's  honour  as  tenderly  as  it  he  had  been 
its  chosen  and  trusted  statesman,  and  he  exerted  a  real  intlnenee 
in  freeing  the  Greek  towns  of  Asi;u  His  trjigieal  end  heightens 
the  love  and  wonder  with  which  we  regard  such  a  man; — ho 
was  murdered  by  the  conspiracy  of  his  tellow-senators  and 
fellow-generals,  >vho  hated  him  for  nothing  but  his  cominaiul- 
ing  virtue; — men  to  whom  he  was  only  too  gentle  and  too 
good  : — and  when  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found,*  that  the 
chief  traitor  had  been  named  by  him  among  his  heirs.  For 
eight  years  together  he  had  contended  w  ith  increasing  advan¬ 
tage  against  the  best  generals,  and  most  amply  appointed  armies 
which  Rome  could  atford,  although  he  began  with  his  mere 
name  and  his  ow  n  sword  ;  and  every  year  gained  him  so  many 
new  adherents  in  the  senate  at  Rome,  (w  ho  believed  that  he 
must  ultimately  prevail,)  that  success  seemed  almost  within 
sight:  yet,  no  sooner  had  he  been  thus  foully  murdered,  than 
his  own  armies  felt  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  contend  for, 
and  a  few’  months  made  Pompey  the  Great  master  of  all  Spain, 
and  avenger  of  his  assassins. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  the  author  has  most  happily  selected 
as  the  ceiitre  figure  of  his  historical  piece  ;  and  hereby  has 
brought  into  notice  one  of  the  grandest  episodes  from  the  main 
stream  of  history  which  those  stirring  and  dreadful  times  atford. 
The  greatness  of  Sertorius  was  undoubtedly  in  himself;  hut 
it  might  have  passed  away  unnoticed  and  undeveloped,  had 
not  the  peculiar  disasters  of  the  day  elicited  it.  lie  would  have 
j)rcferred  to  live  and  die  in  a  private  station,  unhonoured  and 
nnenvied,  if  it  had  been  permitted  him,  as  in  every  peivceful 
generation  hundreds  of  great  men  do,  w  hose  mental  and  moral 
grandeur  is  subjected  to  no  test  by  which  their  fellows  can  duly 
estimate  it.  The  immense  scale  of  the  Spanish  war  whieii 
gathered  round  him,  was  mainly  dne  to  the  cruelty  of  Sulla\s 
proscriptions.  This  heartless  despot,  a  fox  in  intellect,  and 
tiger  in  blooil-thirstiness,  in  spite  of  his  high  literary  accom¬ 
plishments,  was  as  utterly  wanting  in  long-sighted  policy,  as  in 
true  wisdom.  Having  systematically  corrupted  the  army  by 
indulging  their  avarice  and  evil  passions,  and  trained  them  to 
despise  their  country  and  its  institutions,  he  thought  that,  as 

•  This  fact,  which  Appian  also  attests,  proves  that  Perperna  had  no 
reason  to  dKad  Sertorius,  except  as  every  guilty  man  dreads  the  just.  In 
•o  far  Appian  may  be  right  in  saying,  that  Perperna  slew'  him  in  anti- 
cipaUoQ  of  a  like  fate.  Undoubtedly  Perperna  was  conscious  of  dcserv- 
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soon  ns  lie  hail  won  the  victorv,  he  conhl  nnTonl  to  sate  his  revcnjro 
by  the  total  massaere  of  tlie  opposite  paity;  ami  ‘;ratifv  tlio 
ii;reeiliness  of  his  followers,  by  ilevotinj;  nnotfemlin^  men  to 
death  or  exile  for  the  sake  of  their  wealth.  So  brutal  had  been 
the  eondnet  of  the  Heroe  ami  unlettered  ^^arins  and  of  his 
equally  barbarian  son,  that  Sulla  inij'ht,  if  he  pleased,  have 
tiiorou^hly  established  his  power,  his  party  and  his  principles  (if 
he  had  any),  by  favouraiily  eontrastinjjj  his  own  policy  to  that  of 
his  opponents.  The  noble  and  the  jrood,  the  wcaltiiy  and  the 
timid,  would  have  >.ealously  abandoned  them,  if  he  had  had  eom- 
iiion  hninanitv;  and  when  vietorious,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  attach 
mere  soldiers  of  fortune  bvciomenev.  Instead  of  this,  his  ferocious 
massacres  and  wanton  proscriptions,  which  east  into  the  shade 
the  of  the  Marians,  ^reat  as  it  had  been,  drove  all  the 

remnants  of  that  party  into  the  only  corner  of  the  world  where 
a  name  was  still  heard  that  defied  the  power  of  Sulla — the 
name  of  Sertorius.  Hut,  in  faet,  tlie  disorders  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  manifold  and  universal;  such  as  to  inspire  a  bi  lief 
that  the  strn^j^le  in  Spain,  if  not  soon  snecessful,  would  prove 
too  severe  to  be  sustained  by  the  central  power  in  Italy.  Nor 
is  it  possible  rightly  to  appreciate  the  lienetit,  which,  on  the 
whole,  the  throne  of  tlie  C'lesars  brought  to  the  subject  people, 
without  reviewing  tlie  ealaniities  of  the  fifty  years  which  preceded. 

'  Seareelv  had  Italy  and  the  Roman  armies  begun  to  reeover 
from  the  calamities  inflicted  i)v  fhe  great  inroad  of  the  'rentons 
— from  which  Rome  first  IcarniMl  the  numbers  and  power  of  the 
(lerman  nations — whin  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  senate, 
backed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  people,  to  admit  the 
Italians  to  any  sort  of  equal  privili  gC'',  by  involving  the  stato 
in  a  tremendous  war  against  her  own  people  and  armies 
(a.e.  t)0),  brought  Koine  into  greater  danger  than  she  had  in¬ 
curred  even  from  the  enmitv  of  Hannibal.  In  the  verv 
next  year  she  began  to  make  concessions,  which  would  once 
have  been  thankfully  accepted;  and,  when  at  length  victo¬ 
rious,  she  nominally  admitted  most  of  the  Italians  to  tho 
Roman  franchise,  but  with  limitations  which  deprived  the  gift 
of  all  graciousness,  and  produced  nothing  but  discontent.  In 
consequence,  materials  were  provided  for  a  new  struggle,  not  of 
Roman  against  Italian  merely,  but  of  Koman  against  Roman. 
The  causes  of  this,  as  commonly  detailed,  seem  absurdly  inade¬ 
quate.  King  Mithridates  had  taken  advantage  of  tlie  domestic 
(langers  of  the  empire,  had  ravaged  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
and  massacred  on  one  day  all  the  Romans,  without  sparing  sex 
or  age,  who  were  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  T'lic  awful 
extent  of  the  calamity,  and  the  pressing  danger  of  the  moment, 
might  seem  enough  to  enforce  concord  on  the  Roman  nobles. 
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Oil  the  contrary,  we  arc  told,  so  eager  was  old  Marius  to  get  the 
command  against  ^lithridates,  and  so  resolved  was  Sulla  to  have 
it  for  himself,  that  bloodshed  took  place  in  the  forum,  which  in¬ 
volved  the  sacred  life  of  a  tribune,  and  drove  Marius  into  Africa; 
vet  scarcely  w  as  Sulla  departed,  when  a  revolutionary  w  ar  broke 
out,  in  which  the  Marians,  though  worsted  in  Home,  conquered 
Home  by  means  of  Italy.  Tacitus  says,  that  the  two  parties 
were  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  jury-box ;  but  it  looks 
rather  as  if  pure  mutual  hatred,  and  personal  lust  of  power,  had 
been  the  cause.  The  late  unnatural  conflict  had  accustomed 
men  to  break  through  the  feelings  which  are  usually  sacred,  and 
had  disorganized  the  w  hole  state.  The  discontent  of  the  Italians 
was  manifest;  and  Marius,  becoming  their  champion,  gained 
their  adherence.  Such  is  all  the  account  which  can  be  given  of 
the  new  and  still  more  deadly  commotion,  which  arose  when 
peace  might  have  been  expected.  In  blowing  up  tlie  flame, 
Marius  had  had  recourse  to  the  extreme  measure  of  ollering 
liberty  to  slaves  w  ho  would  join  his  army.  The  atrocious  ex¬ 
cesses  committed  by  these  barbarians,  (many  of  them  probably 
Teutons  and  Cimbrians,  w  ho  had  been  captured  by  Marius  him¬ 
self,)  first  called  out  the  virtue  and  decisive  courage  of  Quintus 
Sertorius.  After  exhausting  his  influence  with  Cinna  in  vain 
attempts  to  restrain  the  cruelty  and  w  antonness  of  these  troops, 
who  were  little  else  than  the  instruments  of  Marius’s  tvrannv, 
Sertorius  at  last  took  mciisures  himself,  and  speared  them  all  in 
their  tents,  to  the  number  of  4,000.  He  appears  to  have  de¬ 
served  no  blame  for  the  atrocities  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  as  for 
Marius,  he  had  been  invited  back  by  Cinna,  without  the  know  ledge 
and  against  the  jiKigmcnt  of  Sertorius.  While  such  scenes 
were  going  on  in  Home,  and  while  Sulla  was  contending  with 
i^Iithridates,  a  new  danger,  of  an  anomalous  and  frightful  kind, 
arose,  in  the  power  of  pirates.  Such  is  the  tissue  of  crime  w  Inch 
wars  of  ambition  generate, — the  ravages  and  miseries  inflicted 
by  the  Homans,  had  driven  thousands  of  industrious  men  into 
the  practice  of  piracy :  the  policy  of  Mithridates  now  fostered 
them,  and  set  them  loose  against  Homan  interests  everywhere. 
These  men  swarmed  over  all  the  seas,  and  for  four  years  to¬ 
gether  were  assailed  in  their  mountain  retreats  of  Cilicia,  with  a 
formidable  army,  by  Servilius  Isauricus,  w  hen  Sertorius  was  not 
yet  feared,  and  when  the  party  of  Sulla  was  at  the  height  of 
power.  Kew  disorders  arose,  before  Servilius’s  armies  had  rc- 
turued.  ^larcus  Lepidus,  proeonsul  of  Gaul,  had  renewed  civil 
war  iu  Italy,  in  the  second  year  after  Sulla’s  death  ;  and  although 
he  was  soon  crushed  by  Catulus  and  Pompey,  this  continued  to 
act  as  a  diversion  in  Sertorius’s  favour.  Nor  w  as  this  all :  but 
a  large  part  of  Lepidus’s  forces  escaped  under  Perperna,  who 
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liad  served  under  Carbo  a  few  years  before,  and  had  been  driven 
out  of  Sicily  with  liis  army  by  Poinpey.  lie  is  believed  to  have 
been  proscribed  by  Sulla.  How  he  had  fared  in  the  meantime, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  now',  he  betook  himself  to  Spain ;  and, 
immediately  on  liis  arriving  there,  his  soldiers  refused  to  follow 
him,  unless  Sertorius  were  made  their  commander-in-chief. 

Macedonia,  also,  w'as  a  troubled  province.  Under  the  prajtor 
C.  Sentius  Saturninus  it  had  been  for  many  ye*ars  ably  ruled, 
during  Sulla’s  Asiatic  stay;  but  in  the  year  81  a  great  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out ;  consular  armies  were  needed  ;  Cn.  Dolabella  and 
C.  Curio  within  few  years  gained  'triumphs*  over  the  formid¬ 
able  tribes  called  Dardani:  triumphs,  w  hich  attested  nothing  but 
the  pow  er  of  the  enemy.  As  late  as  the  year  73,  this  Thracian 
people  found  abundant  occupation  for  the  Roman  arms ;  while 
Mithridates  in  Asia,  Spartacus  in  Italy,  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and 
the  piratical  power  which  had  again  risen,  each  singly  served  to 
need  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  state.  In  fact,  Mithridates 
actually  sent  ships  to  the  aid  of  Sertorius.  As  to  Spartacus, 
w  hom  w'c  have  named,  he  w  as  ringleader  and  general  of  a  most 
formidable  insurrection  of  gladiators  and  slaves,  which  for  three 
vears  ravaged  Italy  from  end  to  end,  and  defeated  mauv  Roman 
armies  in  fair  fight.  We  have  enumerated  these  particulars,  to 
shew  that  the  course  of  events,  though  surprising  and  magnifi¬ 
cent,  has  nothing  in  it  so  marvellous  as  to  excite  disbelief.  The 
tale  of  Sertorius,  for  w  hich  we  are  to  a  great  extent  debtors  to 
Plutarch,  is  not  a  romance,  but  sober  truth ;  yet  it  has  all  the 
air  and  beauty  of  fiction. 

One  curious  point,  however,  in  it,  has  the  aspect  of  poetic 
miracle.  Sertorius  received  from  a  peasant,  the  gift  of  a  fawn, 
which  became  so  fond  of  him,  that  the  Spaniards  regarded  it  as 
a  supernatural  attendant.  Hereupon  it  occurred  to  Sertorius 
to  w  ork  upon  their  credulity  by  adopting  the  fiction,  if  we  arc  to 
believe  the  representations  of  Plutarch.  The  author  before  us 
uses  the  privilege  of  a  romance-w  riter,  to  depict  this  and  other 
events  as  in  the  current  belief  of  the  Spiiniards  of  that  day 
they  w  ere  supposed  to  be.  It  is  a  delicate  question  of  taste,  on 
which  W’C  do  not  presume  to  pronounce  decidedly,  whether  he 
has  by  this  improved  or  injured  the  interest  of  his  tale.  We  in¬ 
cline  to  say,  that  to  a  generation  like  our  own,  it  hinders  the 
intense  feeling  of  reality,  and  thereby  lessens  the  interest  which 
the  facts  are  calculated  to  produce ;  but  if  any  one  feels  other¬ 
wise,  this  is  itself  a  fact  in  the  author’s  favour,  nor  would  we 
make  our  own  imagination  a  rule  for  other  readers.  ’I  he  same 
will  not  apply  to  his  description  of  the  mysterious  converse  be¬ 
tween  Fate  and  the  Sybil,  because  it  is  here  clear  that  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  those  davs  alone  arc  set  before  us.  But  it  is  time 
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that  we  state  more  distinctly  the  characters  which  the  author 
has  added^  and  the  order  in  which  he  has  worked  up  his  story. 

llis  first  chapter  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste  ;  and  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  readers  to  take  the  author  at  his  word,  and  skip  it  outright. 
After  they  have  finished  his  two  volumes,  it  will  still  be  free  to 
them  to  read  this  introduction,  and  without  danger  of  l)cing 
prejudiced  against  the  book.  It  consists  of  twenty-five  pages, 
which  profess  to  give  some  account  of  the  recovery  of  this  his¬ 
tory;  but  the  author  flounders  about  awkw’ardly,  from  a  dread 
of  being  believed  to  speak  truth.  We  honour  tins  scruple,  which 
is  by  no  ineaus  ahvays  needless;  yet  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
unwise  to  w’rite  fiction  of  such  a  character,  ^or  is  it  even  an 
original  idea  with  him :  Walter  Scott,  and  others,  have  done  it 
niauy  times  already  :  w^e  cannot  profess  ever  much  to  admire 
the  method,  but  where  it  cannot  be  boldly  imitated,  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  flat.  Neglecting,  therefore,  the  Italian  ecclesiastic  Cor- 
nacchiui,  (whom  he  pretends  to  have  compiled  the  account  from 
numerous  old  libraries,)  we  proceed  to  the  tale  itself.  After 
some  account  of  tlie  state  of  the  Homan  world  in  the  time  of 
Sertorius,  we  are  introduced  to  a  mysterious  wilderness,  where 
the  mother  of  the  gods  (or  the  goddess  Fate)  is  supposed  to 
dwell.  This  place  is  described  rather  elaborately,  and  the  scene 
at  length  brings  before  us  the  fawn,  a  sibyl,  and  the  goddess 
herself,  until  all  closes  with  a  sad  oracle,  which  w  e  gather  to  have 
some  reference  to  Sertorius.  The  first  human  characters  described 
are  the  peasant  Spanus  and  his  wife  Porsa.  The  name  of  the 
former  might  seem  to  mean  no  more  than  Spaniard,  yet  it  is 
found  in  Plutarch;  the  details  arc  from  the  author^s  fancy. 
Spanus  has  been  most  unfortunate  in  his  cattle  ;  the  flocks  and 
herds  have  died,  or  dw  indled  so  as  to  disable  him  from  paying 
the  rent  due  to  his  landlord  Setubal,  who,  after  three  years  of 
forbearance,  is  resolved  on  ejecting  him.  Tlic  unfortunate  wife 
attributes  their  calamities  to  the  neglect  of  religious  observances; 
by  which  the  author  ingeniously  gains  opportunity  to  exhibit 
how’  much  simple  piety  sometimes  existed  under  the  dense 

cloud  of  pagan  ignorance,  which  afflicted  it  with  real  suf¬ 
fering. 

Ihe  conversation  of  Porsa  is  always  interesting;  Poor  simple 
thing  as  she  is,  we  w  ould  fain  persuade  ourselves  that  many  in 
ancient  times  were  like  her.  Her  husband,  in  despair,  resolves 
to  approaeli  the  solemn  unknow  n  sanctuary  of  Fate,  and  tliere 
finds  the  fawn  asleep.  He  catches  it  by  throwing  his  mantle 
o\er  it,  and  carries  it  aw’ay  with  the  intention  of  making  a  pre- 
^‘ut  of  it  to  the  wife  of  Setubal,  w  ho  is  fond  of  strange  animals: 

ut  on  his  way  down  from  the  hill,  he  comes  upon  Sertorius 
and  his  army,  returning  from  a  rapid  excursion.  The  thought 
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crosses  him,  to  ofTi  r  tlic  beautiful  creature  to  the  celebrated 
general.  He  is  accepted  most  graciously.  The  fawn  leaps 
voluntarily  into  Sertorius’s  bosom  ;  and  the  peasant,  combining 
dreams,  biblc,  and  fa(’t,  pretends  that  he  received  her  from  the 
dreadful  goddess  with  a  command  to  present  her  to  Sertorius. 
An  old  Spanish  ollicer  deposes  that  the  remarkable  clitfs  down 
which  Spanns  had  scrambled  contain  the  awful  sanctuary.  In 
short,  Sertorius  receives  the  animal  as  from  the  goddess,  and 
recompenses  the  astonished  peasant  by  a  mule  laden  with 
silver.  Spanns  hastens  home,  and  finds  Sctubal  uith  the 
otliccrs  of  justice  engaged  in  ejecting  his  wife,  his  little  children, 
and  the  household  gods.  This  inexorable  person  is  represented 
as  a  would-be  philosopher  and  rhetorician,  who  has  careftdly 
studied  Latin  rhetoric  as  taught  by  Cireek  masters;  and  in 
spite  of  the  intense  stupidity  of  the  rhetorical  style,  as  the 
author  does  not  give  us  much  of  him,  this  man  is  certainly 
amusing.  On  the  present  occasion  he  is  surprised,  and  half- 
disappointed,  by  Spanus  accepting  his  alternative  to  buy  the 
land  of  him  if  he  cannot  pay  np  the  arreai's  of  rent.  The  pea¬ 
sant  becomes  a  freeholder,  and  Porsa's  household  gods  escape 
the  lot  of  wanderers. 

Sertorius  is  represented  as  having  his  camp  and  head¬ 
quarters  at  Osca,  at  the  southern  loot  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
a  city  the  site  of  which  the  author  depicts  elaborately  ;  whether 
with  any  aid  from  the  real  position  and  scenery  of  the  modern 
IIucscji,  wc  arc  not  able  to  decide.  Orcilis,  king  of  Osca,  is 
described  as  a  meek  old  man,  full  of  natural  dignity  and  an¬ 
tique  wisdom,  but  too  good  and  too  simple  to  deal  with  liomau 
politicians  or  Greek  sophists.  His  daughter,  Myrtilis,  a  wild 
and  clever  girl  of  sixteen,  had  for  years  been  a  favourite  of 
Sertorius’s,  and  even  at  this  childish  age,  exerts  no  small  influ¬ 
ence  over  her  indulgent  father.  Her  cousin,  Vergilia,  daughter 
of  the  prince  of  Luceutum,*  is  a  sterner  and  graver  beauty, 
who  has  attracted  the  love  of  Manlius,  quujstor  to  Sertorius. 
IManlius  is  a  name  historically  mentioned  in  this  war;  hut  it  is 
only  from  our  present  author  that  wc  learn  his  character  and 
deeds.  He  is  in  fact  Sertorius’s  riglit  hand,  and  his  only 
trusted  friend.  His  duty,  for  some  time,  had  been  to  defend 
Lucentum,  in  the  far  south,  from  forces  very  superior  to  his  own, 
and  l»e  might  ultimately  have  succeeded,  had  not  Perperna, 
then  marching  into  Spain,  perversely  disobeyed  Sertorius’s 
instructions,  and  disconcerted  all  the  arrangements  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Manlius  did  his  best  in  sending  Vergilia  to  Osca  by 

•  *  Prince  of  Cwtuhis  and  Luccntuni,^  says  the  author,  in  p.  139. 
Elsewhere  he  spells  it  Setabia,  which  agrees  w  ith  our  maps. 
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Sertorius’s  galleys,  (her  father  having  died)  and  then  bringing 
off  his  army  sate.  Full  of  self-consequence  for  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  (the  grandeur  of  which  Vergilia— fatherless,  liouseless, 
and  an  exile— does  not  understand,)  he  presumes  far  too  mucli 
on  the  certainty  of  reciprocal  affection  from  her,  and  alienates 
and  disgusts  a  heart  which  he  might  have  won.  This  decisive 
result  is  brought  about  only  gradually;  and  when  Manlius  is 
fully  aware  of  it,  he  imagines  that  he  has  been  supplanted  by 
Sertorius,  and  conceives  a  hatred  for  him,  embittered  by  their 
former  intimacy.  Ferpenna  (or  rather  Perperna,  )is  next  de¬ 
scribed  ;  a  wealthy  unprincipled  aristocrat,  a  sort  of  Catilinarian, 
who  has  joined  tiie  Marians  in  this  late  stage,  in  disgust  that 
he  docs  not  find  in  Rome  all  the  impunity  which  he  desires  for 
the  enormous  license  which  he  assumes.  In  the  character  of 
this  man  is  well  set  forth  the  pampered  luxury,  the  unbounded 
presumption,  the  self-complacent  conceit,  and  the  unredeemed 
vileness,  of  the  bad  Romaic  of  that  day.  Yet  we  arc  scarcely 
pleased  with  the  author's  very  low  intellectual  estimate  of  Per¬ 
perna,  which  docs  not  tend  to  elevate  Sertorius. 

Plutarch  speaks  with  much  respect  of  his  military  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  nor  was  it  small  credit,  that  he  succeeded  in  leading  off 
into  Spain  so  large  a  body  of  men,  when  the  cause  of  Marcus 
Lepidus  had  utterly  failed.  The  author,  indeed,  seems  not  to 
be  aware  tluit  Perperna  was  one  of  Garbo's  generals,  (unless 
he  holds  this  to  be  a  difterent  man,)  else  he  would  not  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  a  Sullan  until  the  moment  of  his  coming  into 
Spain.  The  presumption,  indeed,  is,  that  he  was  a  skilful 
othcer ;  for  though  political  intrigue  constantly  put  forward  as 
consuls,  and  thereby  as  commanders  in  chief,  men  of  no  mili¬ 
tary  talents,  their  lieutenants  were  only  the  more  carefully 
chosen  on  that  account.  Rut  the  higher  the  military  credit  of 
Perperna,  so  much  the  more  honourable  is  it  to  Sertorius  that 
the  whole  army  insisted  on  having  him  for  their  generalissimo. 
Tlie  circumstances  of  that  event  have  been  rather  differently 
represented  by  the  author  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect. 
According  to  him,  Perperna,  in  a  public  harangue,  assumes  to 
himself  the  command  of  Sertorius's  legions  as  well  as  his  owm, 
condescending  to  leave  to  the  latter  the  headship  of  the  irre¬ 
gular  troops.  Sertorius,  in  reply,  absolves  the  soldiers  from 
their  military  oath,  and  allows  them — this  once — to  choose 
whom  they  will  follow’.  They  zealously  prefer  Sertorius ;  and 
Perperna  comes  into  danger  of  his  life.  The  result,  however, 
(as  here  represented)  is,  that  Perperna  retains  the  supreme  con¬ 
trol  of  his  own  armv. 

Another  character  whom  our  author  has  imagined,  is  Ahala, 
chief  pontiff  to  Sertorius’s  little  Rome.  The  real  chief  pontiff, 
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Rt  present,  was  no  other  than  Metellus  Pius,  the  eommander  on 
the  opposite  side  :  but  as  there  was  at  Osea  nil  the  semblance  of 
a  Roman  senate,  to  suppose  hij^h  ollicers  of  religion  there  is  a 
legitimate  fiction.  This  man,  Ahala,  is  one  of  the  many,  who, 
according  to  Gibbon,  viewing  with  eyes  of  pity  and  indulgence 
the  follies  of  the  vulgar,  condescended  to  act  a  part  in  the 
theatre  of  superstition,  and  hid  the  heart  of  an  atheist  under 
the  robes  of  a  priest.  His  black  and  dreary  soul  is  terribly  set 
otf  bv  the  contrast  of  his  innocent  and  sweet  children  ;  who 
poison  themselves  with  the  cup  of  consecrated  wine,  which  he  liad 
intended  for  the  lips  of  Sertorius.  The  plot  is  so  far  laid  bare,  as 
in  general  opinion  to  implicate  Perperna ;  but  as  Ahala  slays 
himself,  and  no  distinct  evidence  can  be  attained,  Sertorius 
refuses  to  act  on  mere  suspicions,  and  has  no  alternative  but 
increased  vigilance.  Meanwhile  Manlius  had  gradually  approxi¬ 
mated  towards  Perperna’s  faction ;  *and  by  his  help  a  horrible 
species  of  trejichery  was  begun,  against  which  no  wisdom  could 
provide.  Oppressions  and  cruelties  of  various  kinds  were  per¬ 
petrated  on  the  native  Spaniards  in  many  parts  where  Ser¬ 
torius  w’.as  not  present;  and  comph'iint  was  silenced  by  the 
stern  whisper  that  all  had  been  done  by  Sertorius’s  order. 
Thus  his  popularity  with  the  Spaniards  was  not  only  under¬ 
mined,  but  gradually  changed  into  aversion.  Several  towns 
revolted,  in  w  hich  he  had  placed  great  confidence ;  so  that  in 

self-defence  he  was  driven  to  many  severities  contrary  to  his 

»  * 

nature.  Of  these  the  following  is  most  censured  by  Plutarch. 
He  had  assembled  at  Osca  the  sons  of  the  chief  men  of  many 
towns  at  Spain,  whom  he  had  trained  at  school  under  Roman 
teachers,  and  dressed  like  the  children  of  senators.  No  doubt 
several  objects  were  aimed  at  by  him  at  once.  If  the  rising 
generation  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy  became  imbued  with 
Roman  culture,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  have  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  Roman  life  in  general,  and  take  a  Roman  view  of 
politics.  For  the  moment,  also,  the  parents  were  pleased  with 
it  as  a  distinction  conferred :  and,  lastly,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  from  the  beginning  Sertorius  looked  on  the  children  ns 
hostages,  little  as  the  parents  so  intended  it.  Accordingly,  to 
check  the  revolt,  he  now  put  to  death  some  of  them  and  sold 
others  into  slavery,  by  way  of  terrifying  the  towns  which 
still  adhered  to  him:  a  deed  which  our  author  softens,  by 
making  Sertorius  explain  to  Myrtilis,  when  reproached  with  it, 
that  he  has  done  it  only  in  pretence.  The  children  still  live ; 
those  who  were  sold,  were  privately  redeemed  by  his  order ;  but 
he  is  forced  to  submit  to  be  thought  cruel  by  the  few,  that  he 
may  keep  a  check  on  the  many. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  anecdote  the  author  has  taken 
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a  liberty  witli  the  facts,  in  order  to  impart  a  poetical  perfection 
to  his  hero’s  character.  If  Sertoriiis  had  been  unable  to  slay 
the  innocent  in  order  to  controul  the  guilty,  it  is  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  how  he  could  have  carried  on  a  guerilla  for  so  many 
vears.  AVe  do  not  now  discuss  the  propriety  of  war  in  any  case; 
nor  whether  the  war  carried  on  by  a  proscribed  man,  in  a  foreign 
land,  against  the  ostensible  but  iniquitous  authorities  of  his 
native  state,  can  be  strictly  defensive,  however  patriotic  in  inten¬ 
tion.  But,  granting  such  war  to  be  right,  it  seems  impossible 
anv  longer  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  details.  It  may  be  requisite 
to  "burn  the  country  far  and  wide;  and  if  innocent  persons  in 
consequence  perish  from  hunger,  the  general  will  no  doubt  allege 
that  they  die  in  the  same  good  cause,  as  the  innocent  men  who 
arc  slain  in  battle.  So,  also,  if  he  puts  to  death  a  hostage,  he 
will  plead;  that  it  is  better  to  take  one  innocent  life,  in  order  to 
stop  a  war  from  breaking  out,  than  have  to  sacrifice  hundreds  or 
thousands  in  suppressing  it.  A  man  who  cannot  reason  and  act 
thus,  is  probably  unfit  to  be  a  military  commander:  that  Ser- 
torius  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  be  unshrinkingly  stern  on 
occasions,  is  clear  from  the  terrible  story  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle,  receiving  news  of  a  great  calamity,  he  instantly  slew  the 
friendly  messenger  with  his  own  hands,  lest  the  troops  should 
learn  the  bad  news  before  their  work  was  done.  This  may  be 
hardly  credible,  on  the  ground  Unit  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  the  deed  is  so  exceedingly  doubtful ;  for  the  messenger 
might  already  have  reported  his  tidings  to  hundreds:  neverthe¬ 
less,  such  a  tale  could  scarcely  have  gained  currency,  if  Sertorius 
had  not  been  as  unscrupulous  while  war  w^as  raging,  as  he  was 
gentle  and  loving  in  time  of  peace. 

While  we  desire  to  make  some  extrjicts,  we  are  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  difiiculty  of  giving  fair  specimens  without 
making  them  too  long.  We  begin  w  ith  one  which  will  show'  the 
author’s  power  of  description,  and  w  ill  introduce  the  Spanish 
peasant  and  his  wife: 

*  linrdly  any  region  is  so  desolate  as  to  retain  its  gloom  against  the 
influences  of  vernal  breezes  and  early  sunshine.  Rocks,  moors,  sands, 
wildernesses,  barren  as  they  may  be,  are  then  only  the  less  ornamented 
of  nature  s  children,  not  her  scorn  and  shame.  The  wilds  w’hich  en¬ 
compassed  this  habitation  of  phantoms  and  visions,  were  neither  sterile 
nor  melancholy : — among  the  earth’s  varieties  they  held  an  honorable 
place,  as  her  roomy  reservations  from  the  encroachments  of  man.  The 
long  and  level  valley  which  lay  between  these  clifis  consecrated  to  terror 
on  one  hand,  and  the  mountain  ranges  covered  with  forests,  on  the  other, 
if  its  soil  were  too  scanty  for  stronger  vegetation,  still  was  its  shallow 
turf  verdant,  its  sparkling  streamlet  clear  and  rapid.  And  now'  the 
loftiest  crag  brighleus  in  the  sunbeams ;  peaks  of  granite  glow  like 
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topaz  pinnacles  upon  the  mountain  tops  ; — with  win^s  outspread  hut 
motionless,  the  eagle  floats  around  them  higher  still ; — the  dreams  and 
apparitions  of  the  night  have  passed  away. 

*  Dayst  and  sometimes  weeks  elapsed  without  any  interruption  to  such 
silence  by  man’s  presence  or  pursuits, — the  shepherd’s  pipe,  or  hunter’s 
horn.  Travellers  usually  suspended  their  adventure  till  they  could  gain 
courage  from  society,  and  pass  in  companies.  lUit  now,  emerging 
almost  opposite  to  those  clifl's  so  strongly  fortified  hy  superstition,  behold 
a  peasant  still  young,  whose  contracted  brow  and  compressed  lip  denote 
that  he  is  collecting  enough  of  resolution  for  some  perilous  exploit. 

}  Descending  to  the  daylight  from  his  forest  glades,  there  is  a  momentary 

relaxation  of  such  forced  alacrity  ;  his  gait  becomes  irresolute  ;  it  slack* 
ens,  faulters,  and  soon  stops.  With  one  hand  shading  his  eyes  from  the 
sunbeams  which,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  low  enough  to  dazzle  them, 
he  gazes  upward  on  Diana’s  sanctuary,  Jlerccynt Ilia’s  height,  the  shrine 
of  Ihoserpine,  or  however  else  it  may  be  described. 

‘  His  raiment  was  of  a  kind  best  calculated  for  temperate  climates  and 
pastoral  occupations.  The  colour  and  materials  of  his  single  garment 
in  use — only  that  its  hue  was  more  grave,  and  its  texture  less  delicately 
woven,  were  such  as  soldiers  prefer  for  their  tents,  seamen  for  their  sails, 

I  and  millers  for  their  mealsacks.  Extending  from  his  neck  to  his  knees, 

!  hut  concealing  neither,  it  was  girded  about  his  loins  with  a  w’olf-skin 

belt.  If  the  left  arm  had  not  been  encumbered  by  his  cloak,  no  lover  of 
simplicity  in  apparel  could  have  desired  less.  Nor  was  the  hesitation  in 
his  progress  long  protracted.  After  having  looked  back  once  or  twice 
into  the  path  hy  which  he  came,  he  resumed  his  purpose  with  longer 
strides,  crossed  the  greensward  between  the  forest  and  the  cliffs,  and  then 
depositing  his  cloak  and  hempen  tunic  on  the  rivulet’s  margin,  he  re¬ 
peated  his  ablutions  three  times  with  ceremonies  carefully  protracted  and 
scrupulously  minute.  From  his  hollow  palm  he  poured  libations  to  the 
sun,  the  air,  the  ocean,  the  three  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  cliffs 
above  his  head.  That  no  possible  error  might  exist  in  the  computation, 
three  times  did  he  perfect  his  offerings  and  ascend  the  hank. 

‘  Hardly  were  these  solemn  rites  well  dispatched,  and  his  garment 
replaced,  when  other  and  longer  interruptions  suspended  the  enterprise. 
The  whole  valley  resounded  with  lamentations,  and  Echo  from  her  crags 
and  eaves  reclaimed  the  fugitive.  Jly  love,  by  pity,  by  the  greater  gods, 
and  the  less,—  he  was  adjured  to  stop.  Men  seldom  listen  so  flexibly  to 
the  entreaties,  or  the  upbraidings  of  those  who  follow  them,  as  when 
their  undertakings  are  perilous.  Sj)anus  had  not  permitted  his  religious 
obligations  to  suffer  through  excess  of  eagerness.  The  supplications  of 
love  are  powerfully  seconded  by  a  consciousness  that  wisdom  is  circum¬ 
spect.  and  that  we  arc  rash.  Unlike  many  other  people,  he  felt  more  in 
dread  of  lVoser])ine  or  Destiny,  than  of  his  wife.  Deaf  or  obdurate,  at 
any  time,  must  he  have  been  who  could  resist  adjurations  so  pitiful  as 
these.  The  bewildered  peasant’s  ears  were  opened  and  quickened  by 
their  proximity  to  the  cliffs,  and  he  had  a  tender  heart. 

*  Small  space,  indeed,  would  have  been  allowed  him  for  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  cruelty.  Whatever  doubt  may  have  apjieared  in  his  own 
advances  toward  this  habitation  of  terror,  there  was  none  in  his  pursuer’s. 
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The  valley  had  been  crossed,  and  the  brook  forded,  before  he  could  find 
time  for  stubbornness.  Sexual  dignity  required  that  he  should  be  subdued 
if  subdued  at  all.  bv  blandishments  and  entreaties  adequate  to  his  conces- 
sions.  lie  stood  awhile  like  the  column  of  a  temple  which  may  be  embraced, 
but  not  shaken.  Nor  w’as  it  till  the  unhappy  Porsa  had  so  far  recovered 
her  breath,  after  its  profuse  expenditure  in  haste,  terror,  and  suppli¬ 
cation,  as  to  remind  him,  amidst  sobs  and  tears,  of  his  children  and  his 
household  pods, — of  Juno,  at  whose  altars  he  had  sworn, — of  Jupatimis 
and  Domiducus, — of  Pan  and  Pales,— the  Dryades  and  Orestiades.— 
that  he  prepared  to  yield.  Put  when  she  released  his  neck,  slipping 
from  the  Imsom  that  she  might  embrace  his  knees,  the  compassionate 
Spanus  raised  her  with  a  sigh,  silently  seating  her  on  the  rivulet’s  mar¬ 
gin,  and  himself  beside  her. 

*  Prayers,  how’ever  fervent,  are  partly  modulated  by  custom.  Grief, 
however  simple  or  tender,  must  express  itself  as  nature  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  by  example.  The  pious  Porsa  felt  that  no  extremity  of  terror  or 
sorrow  should  dispense  with  a  long  enumeration  particularising  sacred 
names  and  ancient  ceremonies.  Nay,  as  a  slip  now  might  have  conse¬ 
quences  more  disastrous  than  ever  before,  she  thought  that  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion  w’ould  require  proportionable  care,  and  especial  so¬ 
lemnity. 

*  Porsa. — Helpless  and  forsaken,  of  all  mothers  the  most  miserable, — 
woe  is  me  !  What  is  it  that  I  have  done  ?  Rebuke  and  punish  me  if 
thou  hast  been  displeased — but  do  not  leave  me,  Spanus !  Bethink  thee 
of  those  doves  placed  by  us  on  the  altar  of  Venus,  before  our  spousals  ; 
on  the  spear’s  head  which  parted,  and  the  coronet  of  roses  which  circled 
my  tresses  after  them  ;  the  three  boys  and  the  five  torches  which  con¬ 
ducted  me  from  my  mother’s  door  !  What  avails  it  that  the  deities  sent 
to  us,  each  by  the  bird  or  beast  which  he  loves  the  best,  some  token  of 
his  favour,  then  ?  That  the  mountains  welcomed  me  with  their  pleasant 
voices  ;  the  streams  laughed,  and  the  trees  were  glad — if  I  must  become 
at  last  thus  desolate,  of  all  women  the  most  unhappy  !  Even  yet  will 
1  believe  that  thou  didst  love  me  once. 

*  Spanus. — I  loved  thee,  Porsa,  not  as  I  then  told  thee,  but  far  more 
than  1  was  able  to  tell,  when  one  garland  was  hung  by  me,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  on  thy  mother’s  door,  and  another  on  mine  own,  at  eve.  When 
1  lifted  thee  high  above  the  threshold  lest  thy  feet  should  touch  it ;  and 
though  no  children  were  yet  there  to  gather  them,  when  1  scattered  nuts 
about  the  floor,  1  loved  thee,  innocent  as  Diana’s  youngest  nvmj)h,  and 
fairer  than  Hebe  at  the  footstool  of  Jupiter.  Time,  which  corrupts  and 
consumes  the  feeble,  may  perfect  the  strong.  Neither  then,  nor  ever 
since  then,  did  I  love  thee  wdth  such  might  and  honour  as  now  I  do. 

*  Porsa. — Is  it  l>ecause  love  grow’s  greater  and  more  honorable  that 
thou  wouldst  flee  from  me  thus  ? 

Spanus. — It  is  from  thy  miser)’  that  I  would  flee ;  thy  patience,  thy 
silence,  and  the  sight  of  those  tears.’ — vol  i.,  pp.  62 — 68. 

A  prevailing  fault  in  the  dialogue,  especially  of  the  Roman 
RiJ^dccs  with  the  Spanish  ladies,  is  a  certain  want  of  case, 
ere  u  a  rather  ambitious  attempt  to  say  something  good  :  its 
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terseness  and  sportiveness  is  too  artificial,  and  often  difficnlt  to 
understand ;  yet,  in  seeking  to  avoid  common-place,  this  oppo¬ 
site  error  is  almost  venial,  so  hard  is  it  to  steer  between  both. 
For  this  reason  we  decline  to  cite  any  more  of  the  dialogues, 
and  select  a  second  passage  from  the  narrative  of  the  battle  near 
the  Sucro : 

*  The  charge  was  sounded,  the  hastati  had  thrown  their  spears,  the 
j)rincipes  and  triarii  were  hand  to  haiul  and  in  many  parts  intermixed. 
Sertorius  had  hewn  his  way  amidst  frightful  carnage  and  confusion  to 
the  eagle  under  which  his  supposed  antagonist  appeared,  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  not  Pompeius  whom  he  saw,  hut  Afranius.  Afranius 
never  had  been  so  much  esteemed  by  his  own  general  as  by  Sertorius, 
in  whose  temper  and  position  there  was  no  place  for  jealousy.  At  the 
same  moment  intelligence  arrived  that  Pompeius  had  thrown  into  dis¬ 
order  the  left  wing  of  the  confederates — that  Capito  was  unable  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  weight — and  that  if  he  were  encountered  at  all,  he  must  be 
looked  for  without  delay. 

*  Entrusting  his  two  legions  to  Caso  and  Publius,  the  prator  sprang 
upon  a  horse  at  all  times  held  ready  in  his  rear,  and  h.astened  so  rapidly 
where  his  presence  was  demanded,  that  the  contubernales  were  left  be¬ 
hind.  But  in  the  crowd  of  soldiers  ill  arrayed,  feebly  fighting,  half 
fugitive,  his  voice  was  instantly  recognised,  as  it  had  always  been.  The 
cohorts  rallied  at  its  first  cry,  like  school-boys  in  mischief  surprised  by 
the  advent  of  their  master  ;  re-formed  their  ranks  ;  inclined  their  spears 
and  standards  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  the  contubernales  and  ablccti  ♦ 
arrived  ;  and  at  length  Sertorius  and  Pomj)eius  found  themselves  face 
to  face.  Their  interview  lasted  hut  for  a  moment.  In  the  crash  and 
tumult  by  which  the  advance  of  Sertorius  was,  at  all  times,  distin¬ 
guished  as  his,  Pompeius  fell,  with  his  charger  under  him.  He  was 
wounded,  no  one  knew  by  whom.  If  the  African  mercenaries,  who 
fought  so  furiously,  first  with  the  enemy,  and  then  with  each  other,  had 
not — by  encumbering  the  ground — obstructed  pursuit,  he  would  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  opponent.  They  crowded  between,  strug¬ 
gling  to  secure,  not  Pompeius,  but  his  horse  !  Daz/ded  by  the  plates 
and  chains  of  gold,  the  crimson  furniture  and  other  proconsular  decora¬ 
tions,  their  eyes  were  diverted  from  its  rider.  Sertorius  lost  his  hopes 
by  less  than  fifty  yards,  but  the  victory  on  this  side  was  complete. 

‘  Every  where  else,  it  inelined  the  other  way.  Deserted  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  neither  the  praetor's  right  wing,  nor  his  right  centre,  had  been 
able  to  maintain  his  ground.  They  w’ere  opposed  to  the  bravest  and 
steadiest  cohorts  of  the  republic.  Afranius  forced  back  the  half  centre, 
and  overthrew  both  legions.  He  followed  them  to  that  confused  assem¬ 
blage  of  terrified  slaves  —  of  cattle  without  owmers  —  tents  not  yet 
erected — burdens  not  yet  appropriated — the  scattered  and  confounded 
impedimenta  which  should  have  constituted  a  camp.  Afranius  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  his  general’s  disaster,  and  it  was  now  almost  dark.  The  la.st 
intelligence  which  he  had  received  represented  Pompeius  as  a  conqueror 
earlier  than  himself.  He  supposed  that  as  the  enemy  had  disappeared, 
the  battle  was  decided — that  the  proconsul  was  in  pursuit  of  the  praetor. 
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and  that  the  spoils  which  lay  scattered  before  him.  were  his  own.  His 
soldiers  were  permitted  to  pillage  a  camp,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  which 
had  been  left  unfortified,  unguarded,  and  in  the  wildest  disorder. 

•  Sertoria.s,  who  never  suffered  himself  to  remain  destitute  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  even  while  the  battle  was  at  its  crisis,  called  back  his  left  wing 
and  left  centre  from  pursuit,  and  returning  with  victory,  though  without 
Pompeius,  he  fell  uimn  the  soldiers  of  Afranius,  scattered  as  they  were 
in  this  blind  labyrinth,  bewildered  by  night  and  terror,  and  encumbered 
by  their  plunder.  Such  as  were  not  put  to  the  sword,  escaped  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  in  the  darkness  unrecognised,  through  the  ranks,  and  between 
the  weapons,  of  their  enemies. 

•  In  all  aires  of  tHe  world,  there  has  been  the  same  supposed  necessity 
for  falsehood  which  no  one  long  believes.  Pompeius  in  his  epistles  to 
Home,  called  this  a  victory,  lie  and  his  diminished  legions  were  shel¬ 
tered  that  night  behind  their  intrenchments,  after  having  been  saved  by 
its  darkness.  When  Sertorius  presented  himself  next  morning  at 
dawn  of  day,  Mctellus  was  in  sight.  It  became  expedient  that  the 
pra'tor  should  retire  before  two  armies  now  united,  and  till  the  arrival 
of  Perpenna,  each  equal  to  his  own.  He  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  his 
colleague — but  w'itli  gaiety  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  the  present  tem- 
|)cr  of  liis  hearers,  he  said — *  If  the  old  woman  had  not  run  to  his 
assistance.  1  would  have  flogged  this  boy  a  second  time,  and  sent  him 
back  to  Home.’ — vol.  ii.,  pp.  9 — 13.  * 

Tow  ards  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  the  interest  thickens,  al¬ 
though  we  become  in  a  manner  angry  at  Sertoriiis’s  too  great 
forhearnncc.  In  the  dreadful  scene  of  the  assassination,  the 
author  i«  very  successful,  hut  we  could  not  quote  less  than  the 
whole.  The  arrest  of  the  traitor  Manlius  hy  the  order  of  young 
Myriilis,  and  her  frantic  driving  of  her  father’s  chariot  into  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  is  Homeric  in  conception,  and  finely  executed. 
The  scene  between  Manlius  in  chains  and  ^lyrtilis,  before  the 
dead  body  of  ^  ergilia,  w  ho  slew  herself  when  her  country’s  last 
hope  expired  with  Sertorius,  is  also  majestic  and  appalling.  But 
])erhaps  tlie  best  imagined  event  is  in  the  closing  chapter,  in 
which  much  high  tragedy  is  contained.  After  Pompey  has  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  Perperna’s  camp,  almost  with  the  good-will  of 
the  Sertorians,  he  has  Perperna  executed  on  the  spot,  learning 
that  he  has  read  the  secret  papers  of  Sertorius,  w  hich  contained 
letters  from  great  numbers  of  senators  at  Rome.  The  whole 
portfolio  he  forthwith  publicly  consigned  to  the  fire.  This  is  a 
historical  fact,  and  Pompey’s  prudence  in  the  act  was  highly 
celebrated.  But  the  author  adds,  that  Manlius  w’as  dismissed 
by  lompey,  and  became  a  wanderer  and  outcast,  a  second  Cain, 
abhorred  by  all  who  knew'  him,  and  loathing  himself  for  his 
fruitless  and  infatuated  crime.  At  length,  in  extreme  destitution, 
he  approaches  the  house  of  Spanus,  not  far  from  the  Sanctuary 
of  rate  aud  the  buries,  and  demands  food  as  a  famished  soldier. 
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From  him  first  Spaims  extracts  the  sad  tidings  that  his  bene¬ 
factor  Sertorius  is  slain.  The  dialogue  between  them  is  fear¬ 
ful,  though  the  stranger  does  not  name  the  assassin.  When  a 
little  strengtheimd  by  food,  he  implores  the  peasant  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  a  little  way,  in  order  to  do  him  a  service. 

‘  He  snatched  his  sword  from  the  hand  of  Spanns,  and  passed  down¬ 
ward  by  the  brook’s  side.  Porsa  shuddered  when  her  husband  left  her, 
but  she  said  nothing. 

*  At  first,  the  compassionate  peasant  followed  his  guest  that  he  might 
recal  him,  and  when  expostulations  availed  not,  he  still  followed  that  he 
might  learn  his  purpose,  and  serve  him  as  a  guide.  They  w’alked  in 
silence  after  his  hospitable  remonstrances  had  been  disregarded,  till  that 
wider  valley  was  reached  which  inspired  terror  even  yet,  though  some  of 
its  remembrances  were  so  happy.  At  its  farther  side  ran  the  more 
copious  rivulet,  and  the  sacred  cliffs  rose  high  above.  They  looked  wan 
and  ghastly  illumined  by  the  fading  sun-beams,  and  contrasted  with  the 
lurid  skies  behind  them.  As  his  last  dissuasion  to  the  wanderer,  Spanus 
reminded  him  that  the  clouds  were  stormy  and  the  night  threatening. 

*  Spanus. — There  is  tempest  in  the  heavens.  As  soon  as  the  sun¬ 
beams  are  withdrawn,  its  lightnings  will  be  visible.  I  pray  thee  return. 

‘  Soldier. — If  thou  hast  compassion  on  the  miserable,  let  me  sleep 
here,  and  I  acquit  thee  of  the  rest.  The  armour,  take  it,  or  leave  it, 
as  thou  wilt ;  but  slay  me  here  and  bury  me  to-night. 

'  Spanus. — I  slay  thee  !  The  Clods  forbid  !  Why  should  I  slay  thee ! 

*  Soldier. — Because  it  is  their  will. 

*  Spanus. — Their  will  w  ants  not  my  aid. 

‘  Soldier. — Then  let  this  labour  be  divided  between  us.  There  is  now 
strength  enough  in  mine  own  hands.  I  would  rather  have  entrusted  the 
office  to  thine  as  surer  and  abler,  for  my  sword  has  failed  me  twice.  If 
I  take  the  first  half  of  violence — the  other,  of  charity,  will  neither 
affright  thee  nor  oppress  thee.  We  Komans  would  not  lie  unburied. 
Come  thev  whence  they  may,  superstitions  torment  us.  Give  me  a  little 
dust  to  cover  me  from  the  skies.  Promise  that  thou  wilt  hide  me  be¬ 
neath  the  turf  from  the  foxes  and  the  eagles  ?  I  claim  it  of  thee  as  a 
guest. 

‘  Spanus. — Forbear  till  thou  has  heard  me.  Our  last  moments  can 
hardly  require  too  much  from  that  patience  which  they  are  absolving 
and  dismissing. 

‘  Soldier. — I  have  not  waited  long — but  I  have  searched  vainly.  Take 
heed,  shepherd  !  He  is  cursed  who  leaves  the  dead  exposed  !  Re¬ 
member  this  !  Hide  me  deep  enough  from  the  eagles — from  that  look 
of  wonder — that  smile — from  the  wolves  and  the  ravens. 

*  Spanus. — Let  me  speak.  Tlie  same  thoughts  once  burned  in  mine 
owm  heart — standing  here  on  the  same  spot.  I  too  was  miserable.  The 
Gods  appeared  to  have  despised  me.  My  children  had  no  food — they 
and  their  mother  henceforth  could  have  no  succour  from  me.  I  stood 
here  and  looked  upward  to  those  cliffs.  In  every  place  are  the  eternal 
presence  and  wisdom  of  Destiny,  but  there  is  her  sanctuary,  her  throne, 
her  abode  !  The  same  day  saw  me  happy — nor  has  any  day  since  then, 
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till  now,  seen  me  otherwise  than  happy.  Hast  thou  courage  to  place 
the  burden  of  thy  calamities  at  her  feet. 

•  So/(fier.— Destiny  has  declared  her  will  to  me  long  ago — and  her 
messengers  are  behind  me.  Yet.  if  Destiny  can  render  me  no  more 
miserable  than  I  am,  w’hv  not  ?  Make  haste,  shepherd,  or  1  shall  be 

there  before  thee.  j  r  i  . 

•  They  crossed  the  valley— they  forded  the  brook— and  after  having 

paused  a  moment  while  the  soldier  collected  his  breath  and  Spanus 
prayed,  they  addressed  themselves  to  ascend  the  cliffs.  The  compas¬ 
sionate  peasant  trembled  as  he  crept  in  silence  from  root  to  root  and 
rock  to  rock.  He  too  had  been  wretched,  and  he  would  hazard  much 
if  he  might  guide  the  yet  more  desperate  and  miserable  to  the  same 
mercy.  It  was  an  enterprise  which  required  hands  as  well  as  feet,  and 
if  by  any  means  attainable,  the  encouragements  of  hope.  His  compa¬ 
nion  was  too  weak  for  equal  speed,  but  he  toiled  vehemently.  If  the 
least  active,  he  was  the  most  eager.  Spanus  sometimes  held  him  by 
the  wrist,  lifted  him  from  above,  and  waited  for  him  till  he  had  regained 
his  breath ;  but  neither  spoke. 

•  Even  from  that  height,  the  sun  had  set.  At  length  they  rested 
themselves  upon  a  standing- place  unincumbered  by  trees,  and  command¬ 
ing  the  whole  valley  in  one  direction — its  grassy  level  and  winding 
brook.  Spanus  recognised  the  spot  by  the  prospect  which  he  beheld 
from  it.  He  had  rested  there  once  before.  *  We  part  now,*  whispered 
the  peasant.  *  A  few  steps  higher,  and  thou  wilt  surmount  the  cliff. 
Safe  upon  its  summit,  incline  easily  toward  the  left.  The  sound  of 
water  will  guide  thee  to  its  fountain,  and  to  an  altar  breast  high  bearing 
the  similitude  of  three  heads.  Kneel  there.*  The  panting  and  reeling 
wanderer  leaned  for  support,  during  one  moment,  upon  his  shoulder. 
Low  mutterings  of  thunder  were  heard  above ;  and  in  the  twilight,  more 
than  one  faint  flash  had  preceded  them. 

*  SoWirr.— Dost  stop  here  ? 

*  Spanus human  eyes  have  looked  upon  that  altar  even  once. 
It  is  said  that  the  Gods  themselves  approach  it  reluctantly  at  first,  and 
tremblingly  a  second  time.  I  go  no  farther — but  take  heart !  It  was 
from  this  spot  that  1  first  saw  good  fortune. 

*  Soldier, — In  what  form  ? 
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*  Spanus. — Thou  didst  this  ? 

‘  Soldier, — I,  Manlius. 

‘  Spanus  dropped  the  sword,  and  covered  his  face.  Were  these  the 
pure  hands,  the  pious  lips,  which  he  should  have  conducted  hither  ?  Had 
Manlius  slain  him  ?  What  mercy  might  either  find  ?  What  endurance 
was  there  for  himself?  Awakening  from  his  trance,  he  heard  the 
boughs  rustling  above  his  head — his  companion  had  left  his  sword  where 
it  lay,  and  was  already  on  the  cliffs.  *  Accursed  parricide !  *  said  he, 
“  death  itself  abhors  thee — thou  art  forsaken  even  by  thy  sword  !  Let 
the  Furies  be  thy  companions.  They  have  hunted  thee  among  the 
mountains,  and  have  driven  thee  hither  !  They  watch  thee,  and  pursue 
thee  to  the  feet  of  Destiny — what  need  of  me  ?  *  * 

We  have  quoted  enough,  and  written  enough,  we  hope,  to 
commend  these  interesting  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  In  conclusion,  we  may  venture  to  suggest  to  the  author, 
that  the  axes  of  the  consuls  lictors  were  the  symbol  of  the 
martial  law,  which  he  exercised  without  controul  in  the  camp, 
and  not  of  the  civil  law,  as  he  seems  to  imagine  (vol.  i.  p.  99). 


Art  III. — The  Minstrelsy  of  the  English  Border :  being  a  Collection  of 
Ballads,  ancient,  remodelled,  and  original ;  founded  on  well  known 
Border  Legends,  With  Illustrative  Notes,  By  Frederic  Sheldon. 
Longmans. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  ancient  ballad  should  be  the 
most  popular  of  the  many  departments  of  antiquarian  literature, 
when  we  consider  its  peculiarities.  Intended  emphatically  for 
the  people— stamped  with  the  popular  character — dealing  wholly 
with  popular  subjects,  whether  the  feast  or  the  fray — whether 
telling,  in  the  homeliest  common-place, 

'  Some  natural  tale  of  joy  or  pain, 

That  hath  been,  and  will  be  again  ;* 

or,  with  rude  spirit,  some  story  of  the  wildly  marvellous ;  but 
still  appealing  to  common  joys,  and  common  hopes,  and  com¬ 
mon  fears ;  undergoing,  too,  a  constant  process  of  moderniza¬ 
tion,  vexatious  enough  to  tlie  antiquary,  which  renders  them 
additionally  acceptable  to  the  many,  old  ballads  have  formed 
through  every  generation  a  most  important  branch  of  *  folk-lore  ** 
and  they  have  formed,  too,  a  pleasant  kind  of  "  antiquarianism 
made  easy,*  for  the  beginner  in  such  studies.  Indeed,  it  is 
curious  to  trace  how  a  taste  for  the  ancient  ballad,  mostly  forms 
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the  earliest  manifestation  of  antiquarian  feeling  in  communities 
as  well  as  individuals ;  and  how  the  collection  of  fragments  of 
national  song,  almost  invariably  precedes  the  publication  of  more 
strictly  antiquarian  works. 

In  an  historical  point  of  view,  we  can  attach  little  importance 
indeed  to  the  ancient  ballads.  The  very  circumstance  of  their 
being  composed  for  the  populace  during  a  period  when  the 
knowledge  of  passing  events  circulated  both  slowly  and  imper¬ 
fectly,  must  ever  prevent  them  from  being  viewed  in  any  way 
as  correct  versions  of  the  history  of  that  period.  But,  as  indi¬ 
cations  of  popular  feeling  during  a  time  of  political  excitement, 
they  are  extremely  valuable ;  and  they  arc  still  more  so,  jis 
transcripts  of  the  popular  character.  None  but  Englishmen — 
pointed  out  by  foreign  writers,  both  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  as  possessing  a  measure  of  freedom  astound¬ 
ing  to  the  continental  nations — could  have  originated  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads ;  and  none  but  an  enterprising  race  which,  ere  long, 
was  to  plant  colonies  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  could  have  delighted 
in  those  many  ballads  of  the  following  century,  which  told  the 
wild  adventures  of  the  mariner  on  the  high  seas,  or  the  daring, 
and  the  high  fortune  that  rewarded  that  daring — of  the  London 
^prentice,  or  *  marchaunte  of  Bristowe,^  even  at  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Turk.  Subsidiary  to  local  history,  too,  ballads  have, 
however,  a  frequent  value.  The  event  which  has  given  a  name 
to  some  spot  on  the  hills,  or  some  nook  within  the  wood, 
chronicled  in  the  ballad,  has  thus  escaped  oblivion ;  and  the 
feud  which,  generations  ago,  separated  and  set  in  battle  array 
two  powerful  families,  has  still  a  record  in  the  rude  rhyme  of 
some  faithful  follower,  though  unregistered  in  the  muniment 
rolls  of  either  house.  In  the  present  day,  therefore,  when 
traces  of  the  past  are  so  rapidly  wearing  away,  we  have  often 
thought  that  a  collection  of  the  old  ballads  of  each  county — 
the  genuine  ones,  and  given  in  all  their  literal  rudeness — might 
form  an  important  accession  to  our  stock  of  information  as  to 
the  general  character  and  feelings  of  past  times,  as  well  as  a 
record  of  many  a  minor  event  which  might,  perhaps,  serve  as 
links  to  more  important  ones. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  collection  of  ballads,  all  re¬ 
lating  to  border  traditions,  of  which  some  are  ancient,  some 
written  by  modern  hands,  some  have  been  remodelled  by  the  editor, 
sod  some  are  original.  Against  the  remodelling  of  old  ballads  we 
must  enter  our  protest.  It  is  only  as  thev  arc  genuine,  that 
such  remains  have  any  value;  and,  although  we  should  not 
characterize  Mr.  Shcldon^s  effort  as  ^  rash,’  in  ^plucking  the 
nettles  away  that  choked  the  healthy  growth  of  the  young, 
fresh,  and  budding  flowers,’  as  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  we 
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certainly  consider,  to  follow  out  his  (i^urc,  the  planting  of  nexo 
llowers  in  their  place  to  be  so.  Let  the  ballad,  as  far  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  correct  taste,  be  presented  verbatim  ;  while  for  those 
passages  which  a  coarser  age  approved,  but  which  we  justly 
repudiate,  let  blanks  be  left,  or,  as  may  often  be  done,  let  the 
objectionable  passages  be  simply  left  out ;  for  there  is  seldom 
indeed,  in  these  old  compositions,  such  condensation  of  style, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  every  verse. 

The  first  ballad  of  this  series,  a  very  spirited  one — we  should 
like,  however,  to  know,  whether  the  tradition  on  which  it  is 
founded,  is  really  authentic — seems  to  us  to  be  partly  old  and 
partly  new,  and  this  takes  off  much  of  its  undoubted  merit.  I'he 
story,  that  of  a  father  who  would  give  his  daughter  to  that  suitor 
only,  who  should  bear  her  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  with¬ 
out  setting  her  down,  is  exactly,  even  to  the  catastrophe  of  the 
young  man  dying  of  exhaustion,  that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  sixth  lay  of  Marie  <le  France,  and  which  she  entitles  ‘  Le 
Lai  des  deux  Amans.'  In  this  graceful  Anglo-Norman  poem, 
the  scene  is  laid  near  Rouen,  and  the  tradition  still  exists  among 
the  Norman  peasantry.  The  existence  therefore  of  a  similar 
tale  respecting  North  Berwick  Law,  the  scene  of  this  ballad,  is 
very  singular.  The  next,  entitled  ‘  Seton's  Sons,'  is  founded  on 
what  is,  we  think,  an  apocryphal  story  of  Edward  the  Third’s 
revenge  against  the  governor  of  Berwick.  The  style  is  a  very 
good  imitation  of  the  genuine  old  ballad  ;  but  the  phrase  ‘sayler 
loons'  is  altogether  modern.  ‘  Marinere,'  was  the  word  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  synonym 
‘  sailor’  was  not  adopted  until  the  ancient  practice  of  using 
oars  or  swxeps,  had  been  wholly  superseded  by  sails,  lu 
the  ballad  of  the  ‘  Ladye  of  Barmoor,'  which  is  founded  on  a 
story  common  throughout  the  nort^h,  of  a  woman  taking  the 
form  of  a  hare,  and  when  chased,  distancing  every  dog  in 
the  country,  but  at  last  being  slain  by  a  charmed  arrow,  or 
bullet,  the  old  style  is  so  spiritedly  imitated,  that  we  are  almost 
vexed  the  illusion  should  be  dispelled  by  the  last  line,  which 
represents  her  w  hen  buried  at  four  eross  roads,  as  lying  *  with  a 
bible  at  her  feet.’  The  bible  was  too  expensive,  as  well  as  too 
sacred,  to  have  ever  been  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The  fifth  is 
a  genuine  old  ballad;  although  we  should  certainly  place  its 
composition,  if  not  the  era  of  Duncan  Frazer,  who  claims  the 
authorship,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  rather  than  a  full  century 
earlier.  The  tale  itself  belongs  to  a  very  early  period,  and  pro¬ 
bably  was  brought  over  by  the  Danes  at  their  first  settlement  in 
these  parts.  Indeed,  the  numerous  Danish,  or  Scandinavian, 
legends,  to  be  met  with  all  along  the  eastern  coast,  from  Berwick 
to  Essex,  in  the  various  forms  of  popular  superstitions,  ballads# 
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and  nursery  talcs,  proves  forcibly  how  completely  this  portion  of 
England  was  colonized  by  tlie  Danes.  The  ballad  here  referred 
to  is,  ‘The  Laidley-Worm  o’  Spindleston  Heugh.’  Here  is  the 
beginning : 

*  The  King  is  gone  from  Bambro*  Castle  : 

Long  may  the  Princess  mourn. 

Long  may  she  stand  on  the  Castle  wall, 
liking  for  his  retume. 

She  has  knotted  the  keys  upon  a  stryng. 

And  wi*  her  she  has  them  taen, 

She  has  cast  them  oure  her  left  shoudher. 

And  to  the  Castle  she  is  gane. 

She  trippit  out,  she  trippit  in, 

She  tript  into  the  yard ; 

But  it  was  more  for  the  King  his  sake, 

Tlian  for  the  Queen's  regarde. 

It  fell  out  on  a  day,  the  Kinge 
Brought  his  Quenis  home  ; 

And  all  the  Lords  in  the  north  countrie 
To  welcome  them  did  come. 

*  Oh,  welcome,  my  father,*  the  damsel  cries, 

*  Agayn  to  your  halls  and  bowers  ; 

And  so  are  you,  my  fayre  step  mother. 

For  all  these  things  are  yours.* 

Out  cried  a  Lord,  while  the  damsel  spake, 

*  This  Princess  of  the  north 
Surpasses  all  the  maiden  feres 

In  beauty  and  in  worth.* 

The  envious  Queen  out  cried  at  last, 

'  You  mought  have  excepted  me ; 

But  in  a  little  I’ll  bring  this  mome 
Down  to  a  low  degree.*  * — p.  59. 

The  poor  princess — by  the  way,  *  princess  ^  is  an  evident  mo¬ 
dernisation,  for  the  title  was  seldom  used  in  the  middle  ages — 
is  therefore  turned  into  *  a  long  worm,*  by  which  the  reader  may 
understand  either  a  serpent,  or  dragon,  *  worm*  being  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Scandinavian  as  well  as  old  English  name  for  all  such.  As 
she  is  very"  poisonous,  the  grass  not  growing  where  she  breathed, 
and,  moreover,  having  an  enormous  appetite,  ^  word  went  east, 

^d  word  went  west,*  as  well  as  over  the  sea,  of  this  fearful  visi- 
Ution,  until,— 
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*  Word  went  easte,  and  word  went  west, 

Worde  oure  the  sea  did  go  ; 

Childe  Wynd,  he  got  a  wyte  of  it. 

Which  filled  his  heart  with  woe. 

He  called  straight  to  him  his  merry  men  all. 
They  thirty  were  and  three  ; 

*  I  wish  I  were  at  Spindleston  Heugh, 

This  deadly  worm  to  see.* 

*  We  have  no  time  here  for  to  waste. 

Let’s  owre  the  salt  seas  sail ; 

My  only  syster  hurd  Margaret 
Some  sickness  haply s  ail.’ 

They  built  a  ship  without  delay, 

Wi’  masts  of  the  rowan  tree  ; 

Wi’  fluttering  sails  of  sylk  so  fine, 

And  set  her  on  the  sea. 

They  went  on  horde  withouten  stop. 

The  wind  blew  oure  the  sea ; 

At  length  they  spied  a  huge  square  tower. 
Upon  a  rock  so  high. 

The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  lift  was  clear. 
When  they  sailed  coastyng  nigher. 

King  Ida’s  castcll  they  wot  it  was. 

And  the  banks  of  Bambroughshire. 

The  Queen  looked  out  o’  her  bower  sae  fyne, 
To  see  what  she  should  see  ; 

There  she  espycd  a  gallant  shyp 
Sailing  upon  the  sea. 

When  she  beheld  the  silken  sails. 

Full  glancing  in  the  sun. 

To  sink  the  shyp  she  sent  awa’ 

Her  witches  every  one. 

Their  gramarye  was  all  vain. 

Before  the  Queen  they  stood ; 

Crying  *  Witches  have  no  power. 

Where  there  is  rowan  tree  wood.* 

She  stormed  in  rage,  and  sent  a  boat. 

Which  in  the  haven  lay. 

With  armed  men  to  board  the  sh3rp— 

Childe  W)md  drove  them  away. 
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The  worm  leapt  up.  the  worm  leapt  down. 

She  plaited  round  the  stane. 

And  aye.  as  the  shyp  cam  to  the  land. 

She  banged  it  off  again. 

Tlie  Child  he  sailed  his  shyp  from  her  reach. 

And  ran  it  on  Dudley  sand  ; 

And  jumping  into  the  sea  shallow’s, 

Securely  got  to  land. 

And  now  he  drew  his  berry  brown  sword, 

And  laid  it  on  her  head. 

And  swore  gif  she  did  harm  agayn. 

That  he  would  stryk  her  dead. 

•  O  quit  thy  sword,  unbend  thy  brow. 

And  give  me  kisses  three  ; 

For  though  I  am  a  poisonous  wonii. 

No  hurt  I’ll  do  to  thee. 

*  O  quit  thy  sword,  unbend  thy  brow. 

And  give  me  my  kisses  three ; 

If  I’m  not  won  ere  the  sun  goes  downe. 

Won  shall  I  never  be.* 

He  quitted  his  sword,  and  smoothed  his  brow. 

He  gave  her  kisses  three ; 

She  crept  untill  the  hole  a  worm, 

And  came  out  a  fayre  ladye.* — pp.  62 — 65. 

We  should  rather  imagine  that  the  ^old  original^  composition 
ended  here,  since  an  abrupt  ending  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  ballad  which  we  have  seldom  been  deceived  iu.  Duncan 
Frazer,  however,  has  a  proper  sense  of  poetical  justice,  and  there¬ 
fore  represents  the  spiteful  queen  as  being  turned  into  a  toad. 
The  incident  recorded  in  these  rude  rhymes,  was  a  very  popular 
one  with  the  metrical  roinauce- writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  for, 
singularly  enough,  the  serpent,  although  know’n  only  by  descrip¬ 
tion  to  the  nations  of  northern  Kurope,  plays  as  important  a 
part  in  their  legends,  as  in  those  of  the  East. 

‘  Mordington's  Chase’  is,  we  should  think,  altogether  modern. 
It  is  merely  the  story  of  the  AVild  Huntsman,  doomed  to  hunt 
until  the  judgment-day — a  legend  which  has  never  been  natura¬ 
lized,  so  to  speak,  in  England.  The  tale  of  ‘  Sir  Gillum  of 
Myddleton,  is  one  of  that  numerous  class,  w’hich  involves  a  more 
Mlcmn  doctrine  than  the  light-hearted  reader,  or  hearer,  might 
dream  of.  The  incident  may  be  met  with  in  story  and  ballad 
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in  many  parts  of  England,  and  very  probably  was  founded  in 
fact.  A  knight  owes  his  safety  to  bis  gallant  steed  :  but  alarmed 
by  the  prophecy  of  an  old  crone  that  the  steed  shall  be  his  death, 
he  seeks  to  avert  it  by  killing  the  faithful  animal.  Years  pass 
on  :  the  bones  of  the  steed  whiten  on  the  sea-shore :  when 
walking  with  a  friend  he  tells  him  the  circumstance,  striking  his 
foot  at  the  same  time  against  the  skeleton  head.  The  good  steed 
has  indeed  been  killed,  and  most  unjustly;  but  the  injury  the 
knight  feared  from  the  living  horse,  he  receives  from  its  re¬ 
mains,  for  a  splinter  enters  his  foot,  the  wound  mortifies,  and  he 
dies,  leaving  the  solemn  lesson,  that  the  threatened  doom  can¬ 
not,  though  foretold,  be  averted,  but  despite  of  the  utmost  inge¬ 
nuity  and  caution,  ‘ che  sura,  sura*  it  must  come  to  pass. 

A  tale  more  strictly  belonging  to  the  Border,  is  that  of  ‘  The 
Wormeof  Lambtone,'  which,  although  one  of  the  common  talcs 
of  a  gallant  knight  overcoming  a  huge  serpent,  is  curious  from 
the  resemblance  the  conclusion  bears  to  the  story  of  Jephtha. 
The  knight  is  w  arned,  that  if  after  killing  this  'Worra^  he  does 
not  put  to  death  the  first  creature  he  meets,  then — 

*  Lambtone’s  Lords,  for  nine  descents. 

Shall  ne’er  die  in  their  bedde.’ 

The  young  knight  therefore  blows  his  horn,  to  summon  his 
hound  ;  but  his  aged  father,  overjoyed  at  his  son’s  escape,  rushes 
forth  to  meet  him; 

‘  When  Lambtone  saw  hys  father  come. 

He  alhnost  fell  wyth  grief ; 

‘  I  must  not  kyll  my  sire,’  he  saide, 

‘  If  never  comes  relyfe. 

•  Oh  father,  wherefore  came  you  here. 

And  not  fyrst  loosed  my  hounde  ? 

The  next  thing  that  I  see  I’ll  slay,’ 

And  loud  his  bugle  wound. 

His  staghounde  heard  the  well-known  blast. 

O’er  hill  and  holt  he  flewe  ; 

And  comynge  to  the  fatal  rocke. 

The  Knyght  hym  fellie  slewe. 

Too  late  he  made  the  sacrifice, 

'  Mv  vow  is  kept  ’  be  sayde  ; 

Butte  the  Lambtone  Lords,  for  nine  descents 
Ne’er  died  withyn  their  bedde.’ — p.  304. 

And  this  tradition  is  strictly  believed  among  the  Dur  am 
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pca8ftntrv,forbya  singular  coincidence,  nine  ^‘Lords  of  Lanabtone 
in  succession,  were  either  slain  in  battle,  or  lost  their  lives  by 
accident  The  ballad  of  '  Countess  Joan's  Garter,'  is  founded, 
not  only  on  that  most  apocryphal  story  of  the  institution  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  but  on  the  mistake,  fallen  into,  however,  by 
Kroissart  himself,  respecting  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who, 
so  far  from  being  the  admired  lady  of  Edward  the  Third,  was 
actually  the  wife  of  his  son  the  Black  Prince.*  But  how  ever 
apocryphal  the  ballad  of  the  'Countess  Joan,'  may  be,  that  which 
records  the  flight  of  the  Countess  of  Cassilis,  with  the  Gipsy 
laddie,  has,  we  have  little  doubt,  foundation  in  truth.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  wide  the  circulation  of  this  spirited  old 
hallad  has  been ;  few  of  the  lower  classes  even  in  London,  being 
unacquainted  with  it.  This  might  perhaps  be  owing  to  the 
very  lively  tune,  to  which  we  recollect  hearing  it  sung  in  our 
childhood;  but  it  might  also  arise  from  the  interest,  half 
pleasing,  half  fearful,  which  the  lower  classes,  during  the  last 
century  felt  for  the  Gypsies,  and  for  the  fate,  both  of  the  lady 
who  so  madly  left  her  castle,  for  the  wild  woods,  and  the  seven 
'so  brisk,  and  bonuie  O,'  but  who  were  justly 

•  Hanged  all  in  a  row. 

For  the  earl  of  Castle's  leddy,  O  !  * 

Among  the  more  ancient  ballads  in  this  collection,  are  several 
which  record  some  deadly  feud  of  the  border  families,  or  the 
misdeeds  of  some  noted  'robber  and  reiver,'  Unfortunately 
one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  latter,  is  so  horrible  a  tale  of 
outrage,  and  deadly  revenge,  that  although  valuable  as  a  genuine 
ancient  ballad,  it  really  seems  out  of  place  here.  Some  tradi¬ 
tions,  which  Mr.  Sheldon  has  woven  with  much  skill  into 
ballads,  are  however  of  a  pleasant  and  lively  character.  Such 
is  '  Mciklc  Mouthed  Meg,  or  the  Wife  of  the  Wuddy.'  It  begins 
in  the  true  ballad  style — 


*  The  moonbeam  glints  on  tower  and  hiU, 
It's  hey  for  the  bonny  moonlight ; 

•  Gae  saddle  my  steed,  ise  ride  betimes 
The  English  Border  to  night.* 


*  Tak  tent  gude  lad,  the  Warder’s  men 
Are  riding  owre  the  land  ;* 

Tuts  !  sax  bcots  lads  will  keep  twa  score 
Of  sic  feckless  loons  at  a  stand.* — p.  352. 


*  The  date  at  the  commencement  of  the 
for  It  waa  just  one  century  earlier,  1342. 


ballad,  is  a  strange  oversight. 
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O,  they  were  twenty  etout  nnd  bold, 

Mounted  on  active  naigs  ; 

Some  arm*d  wi’  guns  and  Jeddart  staves, 

\Vi*  iron  round  their  craigs. 

Young  Scott  o*  Harden,  led  them  on 
To  the  lands  o*  Elibank  ; 

*  Gude  faith,  I  wat  Sir  Gideon 

Will  no  his  kindness  thank.* 

And  indeed  he  had  no  cause,  for  young  Scott,  and  his  followers 
‘lifted^  every  head  of  cattle,  and  were  returning  with  them, 
when  Sir  Gideon,  who  had  been  slyly  watching,  pursued  him 
with  a  larger  company  and  took  him  prisoner.  Now  Sir 
Gideon^s  daughters,  as  the  report  went  on  the  border,  were 
wholly  ungifted  with  that  indispensable  requisite  of  a  ballad 
heroine  —  beauty,  and  one,  in  particular,  from  the  width 
of  her  mouth,  had  received  the  not  very  complimentary 
soubriquet  of  ‘  Meikle  Mouthed  Meg.'  The  young  man  during 
the  fight  having  taunted  the  father  with  his  daughter’s  ugliness, 
the  old  man  now  determines  forthwith  to  hang  him,  and  mean¬ 
while  thrusts  him  into  a  dungeon.  His  wife,  however,  is  a 
prudent  dame,  and  thinks  he  may  do  better. 

‘  And  what,  Lord  Gideon,*  said  his  dame, 

*  Will  ye  do  wi’  young  Scott  ?* 

*  Do  ye  see  yonder  branch  o*  the  elm. 

For  that  shall  be  his  lot.* 

‘  O  gudeman,*  quo*  his  pitying  dame, 

*  Ye  could  na  do  this  thing. 

For  lifting  a  pickle  o*  your  nowt, 

Sae  braw  a  lad  to  hing.* 

*  Wliat  mercy  did  ever  a  Scott  o*  them 

E*er  shew  to  me  or  mine } 

\ 

The  rieving  Scotts  shall  surely  weep. 

The  last  of  all  their  line.* 

She  said  ‘  But  we  have  dochters  three. 

And  they  are  no  weel  faured. 

When  ye’ve  a  husband  to  your  hand. 

To  hang  him  wad  be  hard.* — p.  357. 

The  old  knight,  after  some  farther  eonsideration,  is  won  to 
this  prudent  suggestion,  and  judging  that  a  man  threatened 
with  a  *  tippet  of  tow,'  will  not  be  particularly  scrupulous  as  to 
the  beauty  of  the  wife  who  is  to  rescue  him,  determines  on  offer¬ 
ing  ^Meikle  Mouthed  Meg,'  to  his  prisoner.  Sir  Gideon  pro- 
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cceds  to  voiing  Scott’s  cell,  and  makes  him  the  offer,  which  is 
scomfullv  rejected — the  very  fame  of  this  wide  mouthed  maiden 
being  enough,  it  would  seem— so  he  leaves  his  prisoner  in  high 
dudg.  on,  threatening  that  *  death  shall  be  your  bride.’  At  mid¬ 
night  voung  Scott  is  visited  by  a  maiden  who  kindly  offers  to 
do  his  last  bidding,  and  to  carry  word  to  his  mother  of  his  fate. 
He  is  moved  by  her  pity  and  gentleness,  and  when  in  answer 
to  his  entreaties,  she  unveils  her  face,  he  is  so  struck  with  its 
open  expression,  that  he  declares  he  only  wishes  that  she  were 
‘Meikle  Mouthed  Meg.’  He  writes  a  hasty  letter  to  his 
mother,  which  she  promises  to  carry,  and  prepares  for  the 
gallows  tree.  The  interview  which  takes  place  with  his  mother, 
who  urges  him  to  marry  the  wide-mouthed  Meg,  greatly  injures 
the  effect  of  this  spirited  ballad,  we  shall  therefore  go  at  once 
to  the  conclusion.  Young  Scott  is  brought  forth  to  be  hanged, 
and  Sir  Gideon  now  at  this  ‘  last  time  of  asking,’  repeats  his 
question. — 


*  The  wuddy  still  before  the  wife/ 

Young  Harden  stoutly  said, 

*  And  wi*  the  hemp  around  my  throat, 

I’ll  spit  on  the  ground  ye  tread.* 

They  led  him  forth  to  the  gallows  tree. 
When  he  saw  that  mayden  there. 

Who  at  her  risk,  unto  his  mother 
Carried  his  last  letter. 

The  thoughts  o*  the  gallows  could  not  stir 
The  heart  o*  that  dauntless  Chief, 

But  the  weeping  look  o*  that  young  girl,  * 
It  pierced  his  soul  wi*  grief. 

And  while  the  tear  hung  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  lily  hand  ; 

And  said,  ‘  Thy  heart  is  far  too  meek. 

For  such  a  ruffian  band. 


*  Hear  me,  Murray,  speak  my  mind, 

I  care  not  for  thy  word  ; 
rd  rather  many’^  this  poor  mavden, 

If  should  my  life  be  spared, 

*  Th^  ever  Fd  wed  thy  daughter  Meg/ 

Sir  Gideon  clapped  his  hand  ; 

*  A  bargain,  I  take  thee  at  thv  w’ord. 

Young  Scott,  where  dost  thou  stand.* 
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They  buckled  them  in  holy  bonds, 

Tlie  priest  he  prayed  the  while ; 

And  w’hcn  the  marriapre  knot  was  tied. 

Sir  Gideon  blyth  did  smile. 

His  mother  fell  upon  his  neck, 

*  God  bless  my  bairn,  he’s  free  ; 

And  bless  the  bonny  lassie  yet, 

Wha  brought  the' word  to  me.* 

‘  I  give  thee  a  father*s  blessing.  Sir,* 

The  Murray  blythly  cried  ; 

‘  For  what  ?* — The  lassie  modest  said, 

*  Meikle  Mouthed  Meg’s  your  bride.* 

Oh,  then  sore  shame  fell  on  the  Scott, 

And  tears  came  in  his  eyes  ; 

‘  And  is  my  bride  the  scorned  Meg 
That  I  did  soe  despise  ? 

‘  Let  no  man  hate  what  he*s  not  seen. 

The  shame  on  me  doth  lay ; 

I  rose  this  morning  for  my  death. 

And  it  ends  in  my  bridal  day  !’  * — pp.  370 — 372. 

With  this  pleasant  story,  we  close  our  extracts,  again  repeating 
our  wish  that  the  old  county  ballads  could  be  preserved  from 
oblivion.  Wc  use  the  word  county,  advisedly,  for  all  acquainted 
with  ballad  lore,  are  well  aware  that  many,  indeed  most  of  the 
popular  ballads,  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  sometimes  with  variations,  but  more  frequently  with 
little,  or  none.  Such  ballads,  therefore,  may  safely  be  rejected, 
for  they  are  sure  to  be  found  on  some  ‘  broadside,'  or  in  some 
*  garland.’  But  those  which  illustrate  the  feelings  of  the 
peasantry  of  a  county,  during  any  period  of  popular  commotion, 
or  record  some  countv  tradition,  these  arc  the  relics  we  wish 
to  see  preserved,  for  independently  of  the  interest  we  naturally 
feel  in  the  tale  that  has  amused  successive  generations,  it  may 
sometimes  possess  a  subordinate  historical  value. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  to  which  wc  wish  attention  could 
be  directed — this  is,  the  tunes  to  whicli  these  old  ballads  were 
sung.  England  has  long  been  taunted  as  being  destitute  of 
national  melodics,  and  her  children  have  quietly  taken  up  the 
reproach,  without  troubling  themselves  to  enquire,  whether  it  is 
really  well  founded.  Now  many  of  our  ancient  song  .tunes 
possess  much  beauty ;  and  many  snatches  of  old  ballad  tunes, 
which  we  have  heard,  have  also  a  character  of  peculiar  sweet¬ 
ness — reminding  us  often  of  the  simple  melody  of  the  village 
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chimes^  from  whence  perhaps  in  some  instances,  their  pleasant 
cadence  has  been  taken.  We  think  too,  that  could  an  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  these  ballad  tunes  be  made,  we  should  find 
marked  difterences  in  the  character  of  the  melodies  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  England.  We  wish  our  suggestion  had  been 
adopted  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  for  the  tunes  would  have 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  the  melodies  of  the  I'yne  and  the  AVear,  we  think  they 
would  have  been  most  acceptable  to  the  lover  of  music.  Nor 
let  the  advocate  of  graver  studies,  consider  researches  like  these 
trifling.  Whatever  contributes  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
the  state  and  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  past  times, 
can  never  be  valueless.  In  antiquarian  studies,  as  in  all  others, 
we  should  seek  for  a  complete  view,  and  without  the  old  ballad, 
and  the  old  tune,  that  complete  view  cannot  be  attained.  The 
botanist  must  preserve  the  common  weed,  and  simple  wild 
flower,  as  well  as  the  gorgeous  productions  of  tropical  climes ; 
and  in  the  cabinet  of  tlie  naturalist,  the  least  singing  bird  has  a 
place,  as  well  as  the  kingly  eagle. 


Art.  W »^Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  With  an  Appendix^  in 
continuation  of  the  Inspired  History ^  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Revelation, 
Hy  Janies  Bennett,  D.l).,  pp.  473.  London  ;  John  Gladding. 

‘The  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  studious 
attention  of  the  believer  in  Christianity,  whether  as  containing 
a  history  of  important  transactions  and  events,  as  describing 
the  development  of  the  Cliristiiin  church,  or  as  constituting  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  Scripture  evidence.  The  lover  of  interest¬ 
ing  narratives  will  find  nothing  more  charming  than  the  artless 
and  ^aphic  records  of  Luke ;  the  inquirer  after  the  ecclesiastic 
principles  and  practices  of  those  w^ho  had  the  ordering  and 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  cannot  dispense  with 
his  information  respecting  their  ‘  ways  in  Christ while  every 
Christian  may  find  in  his  history  some  of  the  most  effectual  wea¬ 
pons  of  defence  against  infidel  impeachments,  and  mythical 
interpretations,  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

Dr.  liennett  has  done  well  in  adding  these  ‘  Lectures'  to 
those  which  he  formerly  published  on  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  .thus  presenting  to  the  church  a  valuable  commentary 
on  the  whole  of  the  inspired  histories  of  the  New  Testament. 
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In  expounding  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  has  made  the 
basis  of  comment,  a  translation  '  as  literal  as  possible,'  justly 
observing,  that  ^  there  is  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  which 
demands  more  imperatively  than  the  Acts,  an  appeal  from  our 
authorised  version  to  the  Greek.  For  the  ignorance,  or  pre¬ 
judices,  of  our  translators,  and  the  commands  of  their  conceited 
king,  have  combined  to  corrupt,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  this 
portion  of  the  word  of  God.'  Employing  his  own  version, 
which,  ill  many  instances,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  au¬ 
thorised  one,  and  in  most  serves  advantageously  to  break  the 
spell  of  technical  ideas,  he  proposes  the  proper  aim  of  such  a 
writer,  namely,  ^  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  genius  of  the 
Acts,  Avhich  is  historical.'  *  If  God,'  he  remarks,  ‘  has  varied 
his  revelation,  why  should  we  coiifonnd  all  distinctions  by  a 
sameness  of  exposition?  Let  the  epistles  teach  us  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  Acts  make  us  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical 
history.  It  had  been  easy  and  pleasant  to  indulge  in  theologi¬ 
cal  reflections,  where  Luke  has  confined  himself  to  facts;  but 
he  who  makes  us  better  acquainted  with  the  inspired  history  of 
the  church,  is  the  real  expositor  of  the  Acts.'  It  would  have 
been  well  if  such  a  principle  had  been  observed  by  all  that 
have  undertaken  similar  tasks.  To  realize  a  mistaken  concep¬ 
tion  of  gospel  preaching,  or  to  prevent  a  false  and  foolish  out¬ 
cry  against  its  omission,  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  wise 
and  full  interpretation  of  the  free  and  natural  records  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  in  considering  any 
work,  to  ‘  regard  the  writer’s  end.'  In  the  case  before  us,  that 
end  appears  to  be  the  making  general  readers  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  an  important  portion  of  Scripture.  Biblical 
scholars  will  not  obtain  any  fresh  light  on  the  various  mixed 
questions  to  which  Luke’s  history  has  given  rise.  Of  original 
disquisition  there  is  little,  or  none.  In  leaving  the  reader  to 
the  marginal  dates  with  the  remark,  that  they  ‘  arc  as  nearly 
right  as,  perhaps,  any  that  have  been  framed,  from  Capcl,  down 
to  our  day,’  the  author  only  presents  a  specimen  of  his  general 
mode  of  dealing  with  a  large  class  of  matters.  This  is  not  to 
be  censured.  Every  writer  has  a  perfect  right  to  select  his  own 
purpose,  and,  whatever  bis  competency  may  be  to  attain  a 
higher  and  more  difficult  one,  should  be  honoured  if  that  which 
he  does  attain  be  good.  Looking  at  the  volume,  as  contem¬ 
plating  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  popular  mind,  wc 
can  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  commendation.  It  possesses,  in  a 
high  degree,  many  of  the  qualities  which  should  mark  such  a 
volume.  It  is  the  condensed  result  of  much  labour.  There  is 
no  lack  of  the  requisite  learning.  He  who  should  attempt  to 
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expound  the  Acts  with  a  mind  ill-furnished  with  sound  and 
varied  knowledge,  would  speedily  discover  or  expose  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  folly.  Dr.  Bennett  is,  above  many,  ‘  a  scribe  well 
instructed’  for  the  work  ;  and  his  work,  consequently,  eoni- 
priscs  a  great  body  of  valuable  interpretations,  explana¬ 
tions,  and  illustrations,  of  inspired  history.  There  are  few' 
subjects  on  which  information  is  likely  to  be  craved  by  the 
popular  student,  that  are  not  referred  to  at  less  or  greater 
length,  and  generally  in  an  instructive  manner.  The  author  is 
known  to  be  a  staunch  defender  of  congregational  views  of  church 
polity,  and  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  state-churchism. 
This  is  important  in  connection  with  the  present  publication. 
As  men  make  selections  of  Scripture  to  suit  the  nature  of 
any  theological  creed,  so  can  men  deal  w  ith  the  facts  of  history. 
Nor  does  this  imply  dishonesty  or  intentional  perversion.  ‘  Facts’ 
may  be  '  stubborn  things,’  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  them.  The 
things  that  pass  under  tlie  name  are  generally  remarkable  for 
their  yielding  properties.  Their  stubbornness  is  not  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  those  who  use  them.  Who  tliat  knows  how  the 
real  merits  of  most  important  passages  of  history,  involving 
questions  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  principle,  are  debated, — 
who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  quiet  confidence  with  w  hich 
each  sect  draws  its  own  notions  of  theology  and  tlie  ehurch 
from  the  New  Testament,  but  must  deem  it  well  that  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Acts  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  whose  mind 
is  in  sound  and  healthy  agreement  with  the  spiritualy  pei'sonal, 
and  popmlar,  genius  of  Christianity?  The  priestism,  ritualism, 
and  oppression,  that  have  so  extensively  prevailed  in  the  ‘  visible 
church,’  have  no  place  found  for  them  in  the  free  and  Christian 
records  of  Luke.  Our  author  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  call 
‘  a  good  hater’  of  sacerdotal  pretensions,  ceremonial  formalisms, 
and  tyranny  in  every  shape ;  and  one  of  the  best  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  him  in  the  present  instance  is  the  bold  and  rational 
stand  he  makes  for  moral  religion,  individual  conscience,  and 
popular  government.  There  is  no  feature  of  our  author’s 
mind  more  clearly  marked  than  its  acutenessy  and  this  appears 
in  uudiminished  excellence  in  his  present  work.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  it  without  being  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  slu^p,  if  not  a  profound,  intellect.  The  eye  is  continu¬ 
ally  falling  upon  shrewd  remarks  which  often  do  the  execu- 
tiou  oflong  arguments,  while  they  always  give  more  freshness  to 
familiar  view’s.  Approaching  a  difficulty,  and  wondering  how  it 
will  be  met,  in  a  few  dry  words  we  find  the  knot  is  skilfully  un¬ 
tied,  or  boldly  cut.  Dr.  Bennett  is  far  removed  from  a  stiff 
and  formal  mode  of  exposition.  He  writes  not  as  the  dignified 
professor,  but  with  the  ease  aud  freedom  of  couversational  dis- 
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course — not  always  disclaiming  an  allusion  almost  sly.  Docs 
Peter  address  the  crowd  from  the  ^  u|)per  room'  towards  the 
street?  We  are  reminded  that  he  stood  ‘  not  higher  than  a 
pulpit  too  often  is,*  Is  Judas  deprived  of  the  episcopal  office 
assigned  him  by  our  translators  (Acts  i.  20)  ?  It  is  added,  ‘  but 
if  this  ‘  handling  of  the  word  of  God  deceitfully'  was  perpetrated 
to  make  bishops  successors  to  the  apostles,  no  other  connecting 
link  could  be  found  than  Judas  Iscariot*  Speaking  of  the  waiting 
portion  of  Cornelius’s  household,  the  wish  is  uttered,  *  Oh,  that 
when  the  worship  of  God  commences,  we  could  say,  *  ire  are 
all  here  /'  ’ 

The  following  extract  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the 
style  in  which  Dr.  Bennett  discusses  important  questions.  The 
subject  is  the  origin  of  the  name  ‘Christians.'  After  consider¬ 
ing  other  explanations,  he  proceeds  tlnis: — 

*  Tliere  remains  but  this  one  hypothesis,  that  it  was  given  them  by  the 
iuhubitauts  of  Antioch,  the  Gentile  world  around  them.  The  language 
of  Luke  rather  intimates  this ;  for,  instead  of  saying,  as  he  might,  and 
as  I  cannot  but  think  he  would  have  done,  if  the  ordinary  hypothesis  were 
true,  that  the  disciples  called  themselves  Christians  first  at  Antioch  ;  he 
says,  ‘  They  were  called  so  there,  as  if  it  were  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place.*  That  this  was  the  fact,  many  things  prove.  The  name  was 
given  them  in  a  Syro-Greek  city,  which,  it  should  be  observed,  was  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  government  of  Syria  and  Juda*a.  The  Antiochians 
felt  the  need  of  some  term  by  which  to  call  the  new  and  numerous  re¬ 
ligionists  who  had  risen  up  among  them  ;  as  the  world  will  always  need 
some  name  for  us.  They  could  not  call  them  Jews  ;  for  it  was  manifest 
that  this  w’as  a  new  sect,  differing  from  the  Jews,  who  had  long  been 
know  n  in  Antioch,  wdiere  they  abounded.  If  it  be  asked.  Why  could  they 
not  have  called  us  by  the  appellations  formerly  in  use  ?  I  answer ;  if 
this  means  ‘  in  use  among  the  Jew^s,’  the  terms  Nazarenes,  (ialileans, 
refer  to  a  minute  locality,  the  supposed  birth-place  of  Christ,  of  which 
the  Gentiles  knew  little  ;  and  the  reproach  conveyed  by  the  terms  was 
not  intended  by  those  who  gave  us  this  new  name.  But  if  the  question 
is.  Why  not  employ  the  appellations  adopted  among  Christians  ?  I 
answer  ;  these,  in  the  first  place,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to 
others ;  and,  in  the  second,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  adopted  by  them, 
as  that  would  imply  that  they  identified  themselves  with  us,  by  calling 
us  disciples,  believers,  saints,  brethren,  beloved,  or  friends.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  nor  even  desired,  that  the  world  should  adopt  our  language, 
by  which  we  arc  knowm  among  each  other.  Why  should  they  make  false 
professions  i  If,  then,  some  term  was  needed  to  designate  us,  by  those 
who  did  not  intend  to  affiliate  themselves  with  us,  what  should  it  be  ?  The 
inhabitants  of  Antioch  soon  discovered  that  the  disciples  spoke  much  of 
Christ,  and,  by  adopting  the  term  Christians,  they  designate  us  as  Christ*# 
men  ;  for  they  seem  to  have  intended  no  scorn  or  reproach.  If  the  verb 
employed  by  Luke  expresses  anything  j)eculiar,  or  instructive,  as  it  is 
derived  from  business,  it  may  be  intended  to  express  that  Christians 
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made  Christ  and  his  aflfairs,  or  kingdom,  the  business  of  their  lives.  It 
may  be  asked,  W’hy  did  they  not  derive  the  name  from  Jesus,  as  well 
as.  or  instead  of,  Christ  ?  Twill  not  reply,  with  an  eccentric  preacher, 
that  God  did  not  choose  his  people  should  be  called  Jesuits,  which  some, 
in  latter  days,  almost  substituted  for  Christians ;  but  I  rather  remind  you, 
that  Jesus  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jew’s,  and  wrould,  therefore, 
not  have  been  sufficiently  distinctive ;  while  Christ  was  a  name  of  office, 
and  signified  that  great  deliverer,  Messiah,  whom  we  think  to  have  come ; 
and  whom  the  Antioebians  may  have  know’n,  the  Jews  expected,  lor 
other  considerations  on  the  name,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Dobbin’s  al)le 
and  useful  *  Tentamen  Anti-Straussianum.’  For,  as  we  find  that  this 
name  became  current,  so  God  foresaw  it,  and  intended  to  suffer  us  to  be 
called  by  that  name  in  the  world  ;  though  we  cannot  infer  from  thence, 
that  we  should  do  more  than  suffer  it.  1  know,  indeed,  that  some  have 
sup|)osed  this  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  projffiecy  of  Isaiah,  to  which  the 
marginal  reference  in  our  Hiblcs  has  attached  the  present  text.  Acts 
xi.  26.  *  Tlic  Lord  God  shall  slay  you,  and  call  his  servants  by  another 

name.*  But  as  I  cannot  find  that  God  ever  called  his  people  by  the 
name  of  Christians,  I  doubt  the  applicability  of  the  prophecy  to  this 
event.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  name  immediately  became  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  world  ;  as  we  find  Agrippa  saying,  ‘  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian  and  Peter  supposes  that  those  to  whom  he  writes 
may  suffer  under  the  name  of  a  Christian.  This  was  the  name  by  which 
the  Roman  historians  called  us,  from  the  earliest  mention  of  our  affairs, 
even  when  they  mistook  its  import,  supposing  that  Chrestos  (xf>’;<rTo?), 
mild  or  kind,  was  the  origin  of  the  word,  as  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  appellation,  Christ.  Hence,  when  calamities  occurred  in  the  empire, 
the  cry  of  the  populace  was,  *  Christiani  ad  leones*  (the  Christians  to  the 
lions)  ;  and  for  a  man  to  say,  I  am  a  Christian,  w’as  equivalent  to  say¬ 
ing,  *  I  am  ready  to  die.’ 

*  This  early  currency  of  the  name  mav  be  ascribed  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  first  adopted.  Antioch  was  the  third  city  of  the  vast  Roman  em¬ 
pire  ;  for,  next  to  Rome,  was  Alexandria,  and  after  this,  Antioch  was 
celebrated.  Situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Orontes,  at  the 
opening  into  the  plains  of  Syria,  of  which  it  W’as  the  capital,  it  contained 
at  one  time,  within  a  w’all  of  twelve  miles,  eight  hundred  thousand  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  founder,  Antiochus,  one  of  Alex¬ 
ander  8  generals,  and  abounded  in  all  the  literature  and  all  the  idolatry 
of  the  heathen  world,  llie  favourite  abode  of  emperors  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  wit,  and  maintained  a 
literary  controversy  with  Julian,  who  returned  their  lampoons  on  the 
philosopher  s  beard,  which  he  wore,  by  a  w’ork  entitled  the  *  Misopogon,’ 
or  l>eard*  hater.  The  name  Christian,  devised  and  imposed  in  such  a 
city,  quickly  spread  over  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  word  has  a  Latin 
rather  than  a  Greek  form ;  and  though  we  find  it  first  in  a  Greek  docu¬ 
ment,  it  was  given  where  Romans  reigned.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  a  church  of  recent  converts  in  a  Gentile  citv,  should  have  them¬ 
selves  chosen  to  give  a  name  to  their  religion,  which  had  existed,  for 
some  years,  and  was  spread  over  other  countries.  Did  it  not  belong 
rat  er  to  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  to  give  a  name  to  her  sons  ? 
— pp.  182—185.  "" 
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As  a  specimen  of  our  author’s  manner  of  applying  the  facts 
before  liirn,  we  may  give  a  portion  of  his  concluding  remarks  on 
tlie  case  of  Cornelius  : — 

‘  This  wiis  the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  to  make  of  two  one  church,  ‘  reveaJmg  the  mystery 
that  had  been  hidden  for  ages,  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  fellow-heirs 
with  the  Jews.* 

‘  The  objection  made  to  the  infallibility  of  the  apostles  is  invalid  ;  for 
they  never  doubted  the  cidling  of  the  Cjcntiles,  whose  reception  God  had 
reserved  to  this  time  ;  and  to  show,  what  was  not  before  revealed,  that 
the  Mosaic  law  was  abolished,  Christ  employed  his  apostle,  and 
honoured  him  with  visions,  not  sufiering  an  angel  to  do  the  work  for 
which  Cornelius  was  to  fetch  Peter,  and  he  was  to  be  induced  to  go. 

‘  Here  we  find  Christ’s  promise  fulfilled.  Peter,  who  had  employed 
the  first  key  to  open  the  kingdom  X6  tlie  Jews  at  Pentecost,  now  turns 
the  second  key  to  open  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles  ;  so  true  is 
our  Lord  to  his  word  ;  ‘  1  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.’  What  the  apostles  bound  on  earth,  the  law  of  faith,  that  a 
man  must  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  be  saved,  was 
bound  in  heaven ;  but  what  they  loose,  the  ceremonial  law,  was  loosed  in 
heaven.  ‘  We  must  be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  without  works  of  law.’ 

*  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  had  now  been  called  ;  but  Peter, 
to  whom  our  Lord  first  committed  the  keys,  is  employed  to  commence 
the  work  in  Juda;a,  which  Paul  was  afterw'ards  to  curry  on  through  the 
world.  For  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  in  various  ways ;  and  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision  introduces  the  Gentiles  to  be  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  *  of  the  household  of  God.’ 

‘  Hut  mark  his  humility.  How  remote  from  the  arrogance  of  those 
who  pretend  to  be  his  successors,  and  sufl’er  men  to  kiss  their  feet  ! 
though  Peter  said,  '  Stand  up,  I  myself  am  a  man.’  Would  you  have 
thought  it  possible  that  the  Pope’s  persecuting  sword  should  have  been 
defended  by  appealing  to  the  command,  *  Rise,  Peter ;  kill  and  eat  ?  * 
Are  persecutors  to  be  cannil)als,  and  cat  what  they  kill  ? 

*  Hut  mark  how  the  pretended  successors  of  the  apostles  have  departed 
from  their  example  and  their  doctrine ;  for,  while  Peter  preached  Christ 
and  remission  of  sins  by  faith  in  his  name,  pronouncing  those  accepted 
of  God  who  feared  him,  though  neither  circumcised  according  to  the 
ancient  church,  nor  baptized  by  the  rite  of  the  new  ;  those  who  boast 
their  apostolicitv’,  attach  forgiveness  and  acceptance  to  rites  and  forms, 
in  opposition  to  justification  bv  faith.  Peter  ordered  them  to-  be  bap¬ 
tized,  because  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  were  accepted. 

*  Let  us,  however,  remember  that  the  apostle  cites  us  all  to  the  judg¬ 
ment-scat  of  Christ,  who  gives  visibility,  1  had  almost  said  tanpbility, 
to  the  great  Assize,  by  appearing  in  our  nature,  as  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  How,  then,  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  the  great  salvation  ? 
Heware  lest  this  Roman  soldier,  educated  in  the  worship  of  idols,  rise  up 
in  the  judgment  and  condemn  you  ! 

*  Hut  rejoice  that  God  has  granted  to  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life, 
without  putting  their  necks  under  the  law  of  the  Jews,  which  neither  they 
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nor  their  fathers  could  bear.  Tlie  Jewish  law  never  was  intended  to  be 
universal  or  peq^ctual.  It  was  fitted  only  to  a  small  nation,  for  a  time. 

It  was  never  given  to  any  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,  nor  to  them  before 
they  settled  in  Canaan.  *  ^Vhen  the  kingdom  of  God  is  universtd,  tlie 
ceremonies  of  Moses  are  impossible.  Peter,  a  Jew.  may  eat  with  the 
Gentiles,  for  they  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free.  Rejoice,  not  that  you  may  cat 
ham,  rabbits,  and  hares  ;  but’that  your  conscience  is  freed  from  a  yoke 
of  bondage.* — pp.  172 — 175. 

We  have  said  that  the  merits  of  Dr.  Bennett’s  work  must  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  its  design.  Keeping  this  in  view, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say  how  we  think  its  value  might  be 
increased.  The  want  of  an  index  is  sorely  felt  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  the  trouble  of  making  which  Avould  be  infinitely  out¬ 
weighed  by  its  utility.  Here  is  not  even  an  enumeration  of  the 
subjects  oi*  the  lectures.  A  still  greater  omission  appears  to  us 
in  the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  the  contents  of  the  Aets.  An 
introductory  lecture,  or  two,  on  the  authenticity  and  genuine¬ 
ness  and  truth  of  the  sacred  liistory  we  cannot  but  deem  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  completeness  of  such  a  volume.  It  is  especially 
desirable,  now,  in  consequence  of  wide-spread  scepticism  re¬ 
specting  the  early  date,  and  historical  integrity,  oftbe  New  Tes¬ 
tament  records,  that  no  fair  occasion  should  be  lost  of  vindi¬ 
cating  them  in  these  respects ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
supplies  an  opportunity  most  inviting,  and  means  most  abun¬ 
dant,  of  so  doing.  As  it  is,  our  author  has  well  explained  the 
provisions  of  a  will,  but  he  has  not  proved  its  validity.  We 
admire  the  plainness  and  familiarity  of  the  general  style.  Theo¬ 
logical  treatises,  and  especially  lectures  and  sermons,  are  too 
often  composed  in  a  stiff  and  stilted  style,  as  if  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  had  the  smallest  possible  connexion  with  the  common 
scutiments,  and  actual  interests,  of  men.  Yet  is  there  a  proper 
medium,  which  Dr.  Bennett  docs  not  always  observe.  When 
saying,  that  business  ‘  frequently  gave  to  a  man  his  name,  as 
we  read  of  Simon,  the  tanner,’  there  was  no  need  to  add,  ‘  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  surnames  speak  their  origin,  as  Mr. 
Carpenter,  lisher,  Baker,  Butler’  (p.  182).  Nor  is  it  in  good  taste 
that  'the  whole  body  of  the  faithful’  are  represented  as  '  hang¬ 
ing  ’  on  Christ,  '  as  the  whole  swarm  on  the  queen  bec*^p.  188). 
Such  things  as  these  can  be  said  but  bv  few'  men  w  ith  any  good 
effect,  and  they  arc  alw  ays  better  left  out  of  printed  books.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  specify  particular  points  of  difference 
as  to  facts.  Ihe  Acts  of  the  Apostles  involve  too  many  ques¬ 
tions  to  allow  of  an  entire  agreement  between  an  author  and 
lus  reviewer.  But  we  must  regret  that  some  questions,  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting,  are  not  touched,  and  others,  (as,  for 
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instance,  Matthias’s  appointment)  referred  to  with  a  brevity,  and 
in  a  manner,  that  fail  to  do  justice  cither  to  their  ditliculty  or  im¬ 
portance.  Dr.  Dennett  is  too  brave  a  man  to  shrink  from  hard 
and  awkward  objections,  but,  in  the  clearness  of  his  own  per¬ 
ceptions,  and  the  fulness  of  his  own  convictions,  he  has  not 
always  paid  suflicient  respect  to  the  darkness  or  doubts  of  his 
readers.  ^Xc  should  like  to  sec  an  exposition  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  answers  to  the  questions  of  a  slirewd  and  well 
read  catechist.  General  readers  would  derive  more  advantage 
from  tlie  work  before  us,  if  written  in  a  stvle  of  somewhat  less 
condensation  and  abruptness.  Accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  the 
author’s  manner,  we  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  go  twice 
over  the  same  sentence  in  order  to  catch  his  exact  meaning. 
The  multiplicity  of  his  ideas  demanding  expression,  produces  an 
ctt’ect  not  unlike  that  occasioned  by  a  crowd  of  people  issuing 
through  one  dooi  way.  He  will  say  two  things  at  a  time.  What 
requires  explanation  is  often  disj)atchcd  in  a  sentence,  which 
can  only  serve  as  a  sign  of  the  author’s  know  ledge,  to  those  who 
share  it  with  him.  What  would  the  greater  number  of  his 
readers  infer  from  the  remark  on  Gallio  being  called  '  Procon¬ 
sul  of  Achaia,’  (Acts  xviii.  12)  that  ‘  the  accuracy  of  Luke  is 
observable,  for  only  now  w  as  it  correct  to  speak  of  the  deputy 
or  |)roconsul  of  Achaia’  ?  It  is  a  pity  to  lose  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  illustrating,  as  well  as  mentioning,  the  minute  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  historian,  as  shew  n  bv  the  fact  that  Achaia  liad 
been  a  senatorial,  then  an  imperial,  province,  and  afterwards 
became  a  senatorial  one  again.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  Dr. 
Dennett  docs  not  consist  in  a  large  development  of  the  logical 
faculty.  Keen  and  quick  in  his  perceptions,  he  is  sometimes 
too  intent  on  the  settlement  of  a  matter  to  render  due  regard  to 
the  whole  merits  of  a  case,  and  proves  nothing  by  proving  too 
much.  Speaking  of  iVIatthias,  he  says  : — 

*  Matthias,  with  Paul,  would  make  thirteen,  where  there  were  to  he 
but  twelve;  this  is  a  two-edged  sword  ;  for,  upon  any  hypothesis,  there 
were,  at  different  times,  thirteen ;  since  Christ  first  chose  twelve,  and 
then  added,  at  least,  Paul.  But,  when  Matthias  was  chosen,  the 
apostolic  commission  was  opened  at  Jerusalem,  with  twelve  witnesses, 
‘  Peter  standing  up  with  the  eleven,*  to  whom  Christ  could  say,  ‘  \e  are 
they  who  have  continued  with  me  in  my  tcm])tation,  and  I  appoint  unto 
you  a  kingdom  to  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  Ve  shall  be  my  witnesses  cf  the  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard 
in  Jerusalem,  and  Judea,  and  Samaria;*  which  would  include  Matthias, 
but  exclude  Paul,  who  w’as  hidden  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  and  sent  to 
be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  There  were  not  thirteen  for  any  consider¬ 
able  time,  James  the  brother  of  John  being  killed  bv  the  sword  of  Herod 
soon  after  the  conversion  of  Paul ;  though  it  might  be  pleaded  that  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  also,  were  thirteen.* — pp.  14,  15. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  this  variety  of  expedients  is  fatal  to  an 
argument.  It  cannot  thus  be  tossed  between  twelve  and  thir¬ 
teen  apostles,  and  twelve  and  thirteen  tribes.  The  reasoning 
savours  more  of  the  counsel  than  the  philosopher.  It  is  more 
like  the  dusk  that  serves  for  escape,  than  the  light  that  serves 
for  guidance.  The  last  desire  we  shall  avow  is,  that  greater 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  philosophical  reflection,  liad 
sometimes  marked  the  volume.  It  affords  much  information 
respecting  the  letter  of  Scripture ;  considerable  learning,  and 
reading,  and  thought,  are  brought  to  the  explanation  of  terms, 
the  reconciling  of  discrepancies,  and  the  practical  application  of 
theological  truths ;  but  in  our  admiration  of  the  ready  textuarist, 
we  cannot  suppress  a  sigh  for  the  spirit  of  the  philosophic«al 
historian. 

If  we  have  been  faithful  to  our  convictions  in  the  remarks 
we  have  made  upon  the  work  of  Dr.  Bennett,  we  can  safely  say, 
that  we  have  been  prompted  by  something  beyond  a  simple 
desire  to  be  faithful.  We  have  too  much  respect  for  him  to 
offer  indiscriminate  and  insincere  laudation,  and  he  has  too 
much  respect  for  himself  to  value  it.  Besides,  the  real  worth 
of  his  lectures  excites  a  solicitude  to  see  their  value  enhanced, 
which  we  think  it  would  be  by  attention  to  the  preceding  hints. 
That  is  indeed,  a  poor  book,  that  is  incapable  of  improvement ; 
and  we  trust  a  second  edition  of  the  present  volume  w  ill  increase 
the  earnestness  with  which  we  recommend  it  to  general  students 
of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  particularly  to  teachers,  Bible  classes, 
young  or  theological  students,  and  village  preachers. 


Art.  V. — Short  Sketches  of  the  W'tld  Sports  and  Natural  History  of  the 
Highlands,  From  the  Journals  of  Charles  St.  John,  Esq.  (Murray’s 
Home  and  Colonial  Library,  Nos.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii).  Pp.  281. 
London:  John  Murray.  1846. 

M  R  are  no  sportsmen.  The  mysteries  of  deer-stalking,  and  the 
art  of  grouse-shooting,  are  alike  unknow'u  to  us.  We  are  free 
to  confess  that  we  never  patronised  a  shooting-jacket,  dog,  and 
gun,  in  our  life ;  and  arc  quite  unable  to  appreciate  the  amuse- 
meut  of  butcheriug  birds  and  animals  by  w  holesale.  There  may 
be  something  worthy  of  especial  admiration  in  being  a ‘good 
shot,  but  we  are  too  obtuse  to  perceive  it.  And  the  sanguinary 
battues  which  royalty  delights  in,  we  are  vulgar  enough  to  think 
more  worthy  of  a  barbarous,  than  of  a  polished  community. 
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Man,  it  is  said,  is  naturally  a  '  hunting  animal.’  We  do  not 
helievc  it.  Were  he  so,  his  organization  would  have  been  very 
ditlerent.  It  is  true  that  savages  follow  the  ehase.  Their  de¬ 
graded  condition  drives  them  to  it.  Necessity,  not  nature, 
makes  them  hunters.  It  is  the  only  moilc  of  obtaining  food 
^\ithin  the  reach  of  beings  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  In 
iliat  respect,  they  approach  beasts  of  prey,  lint  with  them  it  is 
ail  unnatural  state.  Their  powers  are  of  a  higher  order.  It 
was  intended  that  man  should  procure  his  food  by  means  of  the 
intelligence  with  which  he  has  been  gifted,  and  not  by  mere 
hunting  capabilities  in  which  he  is  miserably  deficient.  And 
lienee  we  find  that  every  step  in  knowledge  and  civilization  that 
advances  man  towards  his  really  natural  position,  separates  him 
still  farther  from  the  brute,  and  renders  him,  less  and  less,  a 
*  hunting  animal.^  As,  however,  it  is  thought  aristocratical  to 
‘bag’  game,  hordes  of  ‘gentle’  savages  scour  the  Highlands,  in 
their  struggles  after  fashionable  notoriety,  submit  to  all  sorts  of 
annoyances  under  the  name  of  ‘  sport,’  and  if  their  shots  fail, 
they  need  only  buy  the  proper  quantity  of  grouse  to  convince 
their  friends  of  their  exploits,  and  to  sustain  their  character  as 
‘gentlemanly  fellows.’ 

But  Mr.  St.  John  must  not  be  confounded  with  this  herd  of 
vulgar  sportsmen.  lie  is  a  man  of  very  diflerent  mould.  In¬ 
deed  he  appears  to  hold  in  utter  contempt  all  ‘  spruce  cockneys, 
in  tight-waisted  shooting-jackets,  plaid  waistcoats,  and  (so-callcd) 
Glengarry  bonnets.’  It  is  true  that  he  enjoys  ‘  wild  sports,’  but 
has  no  liking  for  butchery.  He  has  an  active  temperament,  and 
a  robust  frame,  that  give  him  a  fondness  for  out-door  exercise, 
and  a  love  of  adventure.  No  difficulty  appears  to  daunt  him. 
He  seems  to  throw  his  whole  heart  into  the  chase  with  an  en¬ 
during  energy,  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  that  are  quite 
characteristic.  There  is  a  manliness  about  his  sports  which 
would  be  perfectly  incomprclicnsible  to  the  ‘  s|)rucc  cockneys.’ 
The  mere  destruction  of  animals  has  no  charms  for  liim.  In¬ 
deed  it  often  giv'es  him  more  pain  than  pleasure.  He  says  that 
he  never  killed  a  roc  without  regretting  it,  and  wishing  that  he 
could  bring  it  to  life  again :  and  that  he  lias  more  pleasure  in 
seeing  ditlerent  animals  enjoy  themselves  about  him,  and  in 
observing  their  peculiar  habits,  than  he  has  in  hunting  down 
and  destroying  them.  The  roe-buck,  always  graceful,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  so  when  stripping  some  young  tree  of  its  leaves;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us,  that  he  ‘  watched  a  roc  strip 
the  leaves  oil*  a  long  bramble  shoot,  beginning  at  one  end,  and 
nibbling  off  every  leaf.  My  rifle  was  aimed  at  his  heart,  and  ray 
finger  w'as  on  the  trigger,  but  I  made  some  excuse  or  other  to 
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mvself  for  not  killing  him,  and  left  him  undisturbed— his  beauty 

saved  him.*  ... 

We  have  written  thus  far  in  justice  to  JVIr.  St.  John.  His 
book  has  made  us  esteem  him.  And  despite  our  objection  to 
sporting,  as  generally  practised,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  deep 
interest  in  his  own  adventurous  ‘  wild  sports,’  and  could  almost 
wish  to  tread  the  heather  ourselves  in  his  company. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  to  have  many  fashionable  grouse- de¬ 
stroyers  amongst  our  readers,  or  we  should  recommend  to  their 
best  attention  the  following  remarks  of  our  author  : 

*  I  cannot  say  that  my  taste  leads  me  to  rejoice  in  the  slaughter  of  a 
large  bag  of  grouse  in  one  day.  I  have  no  ambition  to  see  my  name  in 
the  county  newspapers  as  having  bagged  my  seventy  brace  of  grouse, 
in  a  certain  number  of  hours,  on  such  and  such  a  hill.  I  have  much  more 
satisfaction  in  killing  a  moderate  quantity  of  birds,  in  a  wild  and  varied 
range  of  hill,  with  my  single  brace  of  dogs,  and  wandering  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  that  fancy  leads  me,  than  in  having  my  day’s  beat  laid  out  for  me, 
with  relays  of  dogs  and  keepers,  and  all  the  means  of  killing  the  grouse 
on  easy  walking  ground,  where  they  are  so  numerous  that  one  has  only 
to  load  and  fire.  In  the  latter  case,  I  generally  find  myself  straying  off 
in  pursuit  of  some  teal  or  snipe,  to  the  neglect  of  the  grouse,  and  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  keeper,  who  may  think  his  dignity  compromised  by  attending 
a  sportsman  who  returns  with  less  than  fifty  brace.  Nothing  is  so  easy 
to  shoot  as  a  grouse,  when  they  are  tolerably  tame ;  and,  with  a  little 
choice  of  his  shots,  a  very  moderate  marksman  ought  to  kill  nearly  every 
bird  that  he  shoots  at  early  in  the  season,  when  the  birds  sit  close,  fly 
slowly,  and  are  easily  found. — pp.  2G,  27. 

Ihit  Mr.  St.  John’s  book  is  very  much  better  than  a  mere  re¬ 
cord  of  ‘  wild  sports.*  llis  '  Skctclies  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Highlands*  are  highly  interesting,  and  abound  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  most  graphic  truthfulne  ss.  It  is  long  since  a  w  ork 
has  appeared  so  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  hearts  of  field 
naturalists.  ^Ir.  St.  John  has  had  every  advantage  in  making 
hnnself  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  animals  and  birds  of 
this  country.  His  ample  leisure  has  enabled  him  to  gratify  his 
early  fondness  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  he  eonsiders  himself 
now  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  domestic  economy  of 
most  of  our  British /me  natur(Oy  from  the  field-mouse  and  wheat- 
car,  which  he  stalked  and  trapped  in  the  plains  and  downs  of 
M  iltshire  during  his  boyhood,  to  the  red  deer  and  eagle  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  he  has  invaded  in  later  years  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 
His  present  residence  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  district  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  great  variety  of  animals  and  birds,  into  whose  haunts 

ns  hunting  excursions  constantly  take  him.  And  the  habits  of 

le  \Hrious  species  w  Inch  his  quick  eye  has  detected,  he  recounts 
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to  his  readers  with  a  power  of  description  rarely  equalled.  An 
additional  charm  about  the  book  arises  from  tlie  evidently  un¬ 
studied  character  of  its  contents.  Mr.  St.  John’s  words*  How 
from  his  pen  with  such  ease  and  freshness,  that  the  interest  never 
lla"s.  And  then,  too,  he  paints  the  scenery  of  his  favourite  spot 
so  beautifully,  and  tells  of  its  attractions  with  such  fulness  and 
spirit,  that  when  his  ^Journals'  become  familiar  to  naturalists, 
we  shall  not  he  surprised  if  a  visit  to  the  ‘  rapid  and  glorious* 
Findhorii  is  thought  not  less  interesting  than  a  pilgrimage  to 
Selbornc. 

The  naturalist  can  scarcely  read  this  description  without 
wishing  to  visit  a  locality  so  well  adapted,  in  every  respect,  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  study.  A  country  so  varied  in 
its  character  must  necessarily  furnish  shelter  for  a  great  variety 
of  species.  The  forests  ami  rocks  which,  on  each  side  of  the 
Fiiidhorn,  extend  for  miles  along  its  course  to  the  sea,  are  the 
abode  of  numerous  animals  and  birds  of  prey.  The  peregrine 
falcon,  one  of  our  noblest  spccii  s,  breeds  amongst  the  inacces¬ 
sible  crags;  and  the  kite  may  sometimes  be  seen  soaring,  in  its 
graceful  circles,  at  an  immense  height  above  the  woods. 
Another  beautiful  bird,  the  osprey,  occasionally  visits  the  river, 
and  sailing  along,  darts  with  unerring  aim  upon  the  finny  prey 
which  its  sharp  eye  detects  in  the  water.  The  eagle,  too,  is  not 
unfreqncntly  observed  in  Morayshire  ;  as  he  wends  his  powerful 
flight  from  the  mountains  of  Sutherland  or  Caithness,  to  the 
Grampian  range. 

The  other  members  of  the  falcon  tribe  met  with  in  this 
locality,  are  the  buzzard,  harrier,  sparrow  -hawk,  kestril,  merlin, 
and  hobby,  all  of  w  hich  are  gradually  becoming  less  numerous, 
in  consequence  of  the  destructive  w  arfare  w  aged  against  them 
by  English  game-keepers.  Partridges  and  grouse  suffer  greatly 
from  the  hen-harrier  and  sparrow-hawk ;  more  especially  from 
the  former  species,  which  hunts  on  the  hill-side,  or  courses  in 
all  directions  over  the  turnip-field,  flying  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  moment  the  hen-harrier  perceives  its  prey,  it 
darts  to  a  height  of  about  tw  enty  feet,  and  then  pounces  down 
upon  the  victim  with  a  strength  of  blow  that  strikes  dead,  at 
once,  even  a  pheasant  or  black  cock.  Mr.  St.  John  saw  a 
harrier  strike  a  heath-hen  on  a  hill-side  in  Ross-shire.  He 
instantly  drove  the  hawk  away,  but  found  that  the  head  of  the 
bird  was  cut  off  by  the  single  stroke  as  completely  as  if  severed 
with  a  knife. 

Tlie  long-eared  owl,  tawny  owl,  and  barn  owl,  breed  in 
^lorayshire.  The  short-cared  is  a  migratory  species,  arriving 
in  October  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Highlands.  Amongst  the 
rarer  visitors  is  the  beautiful  snowy  ow  l  (Stria:  nycteu) ;  and  our 
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author  has  reason  to  think  that  the  great-eared,  or  eagle-owl, 
(Striv  bubo),  also  occasionally  conies  over  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  lie  remarks,  that : — 

‘  The  eastern  coast  of  Scotlaail,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  also  to  the  great  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  is  often 
visited  by  foreign  birds.  Amongst  these  is  that  splendid  stranger  the 
snowy  owl,  who  occasionally  is  blown  over  to  our  coast  from  his  native 
fastnesses  amongst  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Now  and  then  one  of  these  birds  is  killed  here  ;  and  I  was  told  of  one 
having  been  seen  two  or  three  years  back  on  part  of  the  ground  rented 
bv  me.  He  was  sitting  on  a  high  piece  of  muirland,  and  at  a  distance 
looked,  said  my  informant,  ‘  like  a  milestone.*  This  bird  was  ])ursued 
for  some  hours,  but  was  not  killed.  The  snowy  owl  has  been  also  seen 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  fisherman  or  bent-puller,  on  the  sand-hills, 
where  he  finds  ]>lenty  of  food  amongst  the  rabbits  that  abound  there. 
One  was  winged  in  that  district  a  few  years  ago,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  confinement.  He  was  a  particularly  fine  old  bird,  with  perfect 
plumage,  and  of  a  great  size.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
great-eared  owl,  strix  bubo,  is  also  occasionally  a  visitor  to  the  wildest 
parts  of  this  district.  A  man  described  to  me  a  large  bird  which  he 
cidled  an  eagle.  The  bird  w'as  sitting  on  a  fir-tree,  and  his  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  the  grey  crows  uttering  their  cries  of  alarm  and  war. 
He  went  up  to  the  tree,  and  clo-e  above  his  head  sat  a  great  bird,  with 
large,  staring,  yellow’  eyes,  as  bright  (so  he  expressed  it)  as  two  brass 
buttons.  The  man  stooped  to  pick  up  a  stone  or  stick,  and  the  bird 
dashed  off  the  tree  ii.'.o  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  and  was  not  seen 
again.  1  have  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  an  eagle,  as  he  supposed  it  to 
be,  it  was  the  great  strix  bubo.  The  colour  of  its  eyes,  the  situation  the 
bird  w  as  in  on  the  branch  of  a  tall  fir-tree,  and  its  remaining  quiet  until 
the  man  approached  so  close  to  it,  all  convince  me  that  it  must  have 
been  the  great  owl,  whose  loud  midnight  bootings  disturb  the  solitude 
of  the  (German  forests,  giving  additional  weight  to  the  legends  and 
superstitions  of  the  peasants  of  that  country,  inclined  as  they  are  to 
belief  in  suj)ernatural  sounds  and  apparitions.’— pp.  72,  73. 

Heasts  of  prey  are  not  loss  common  in  the  Highlands  than 
the  raptorial  birds,  but  like  them,  they,  too,  are  fast  declining 
in  numbers  from  the  deadly  attacks  of  game-keepers.  The 
wild  cat  (fells  calus)  inhabits  the  most  lonely  and  inaccessible 
ranges  of  rock  and  mountain.  In  the  day-time,  these  animals 
arc  rarely  seen ;  but  during  the  night  they  prowl  far  and  wide, 
and  their  harsh,  unearthly  cries  arc  not  unfrequcntly  heard 
resounding  through  the  woods.  This  species  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  domesticated  variety,  from  which  it  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  larger  size,  more  powerful  make,  and  bushy  tail. 
Uiippel  and  Teinminck  are  ot  opinion,  that  the  tame  varieties 
are  descended  from  the  tells  maniett/ata,  a  species  indigenous  to 
North  Africa,  and  which  lluppel  supposes  was  first  domesticated 
by  the  Egyptians. 
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The  true  felis  coins  destroys  large  quantities  of  prey,  and 
soinctinies,  visiting  farm  buildings,  carries  oil*  fowls,  and  even 
lambs,  to  satisfy  its  rapacity.  When  caught  in  traps,  which 
their  want  of  caution  exposes  them  to,  the  cats  lly  fiercely  at 
any  person  who  approaches  them.  One  of  these  savage  creatures 
flew  once  an  Mr.  St.  John  in  the  most  determined  manner.  Our 
author  met  with  a  wild  cat  near  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Suther- 
landshire,  where  he  was  fisliing.  Always  ready  for  wild  sports 
of  this  nature,  he  immediately  gave  chase  w  ith  three  small  Skye 
terriers,  that  forced  her  to  take  refuge  in  a  part  of  the  rocks, 
where,  out  of  reach  of  the  dogs,  she  stood  spitting  and  grow  ling, 
with  her  hair  bristled  out,  like  the  common  cat.  Mr.  St.  John, 
having  no  other  weapon,  cut  a  strong  stick,  with  which  he  j)ro- 
cccdcd  to  dislodge  her.  The  animal,  as  soon  as  lie  c.amc  w  ithin 
a  few  feet  of  the  place,  sprang  right  over  the  dogs’  heads,  and 
would  doubtless  have  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  Mr.  St.  John’s 
face,  had  he  not  struck  her  in  mid-air  as  she  leaped  upon  him. 
The  blow  knocked  the  beast  to  the  ground,  where  the  terriers, 
after  a  desperate  fight,  ended  the  matter.  Mr.  St.  John  never 
saw  an  animal  so  hard  to  kill,  and  remarks  that,  *  if  a  tame  cat 
has  nine  lives,  a  w  ild  cat  must  have  a  dozen.’  Their  powers  of 
vitality,  however,  cannot  witlistand  the  persevering  attacks  of 
the  gamekeepers ;  and,  ere  long,  the  species  will  probably  be 
extirpated,  or  become  exceedingly  rare. 

The  common  cat  sometimes  takes  to  the  w  oods,  and,  becoming 
shv  and  wild,  breeds  in  hollow^  trees  and  rabbit  holes.  The 
half-wild  race  thus  originated  arc  found  to  be  very  destructive 
to  game,  as  they  prey  upon  hares,  rab!)its,  and  grouse.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  variations  in  colour,  so  common  in 
the  tame  species,  and  which  have  resulted  from  the  influence 
of  domestication,  are  not  perpetuated  in  the  wild  progeny. 
These,  in  most  cases,  have  their  hair  of  the  beautiful  brindled 
colour,  wdiich  is  the  original  characteristic  of  their  species,  as 
well  as  of  the  allied  felis  catus.  In  some  instances,  this  change 
may  possibly  result  from  the  intermixture  of  the  two  species ; 
but  w  e  think  it  scarcely  probable  that  such  is  tlic  case. 

Another  race  of /c/*d?,  found  plentifully  in  this  district  of  the 
Highlands,  arc  the  weasels  ;  comprising  the  pine  marten,  stoat, 
common  w  easel,  and  polc-cat.  Of  these,  the  pole-cat  is  the  least 
frequent,  having  suffered  much  from  gamekeepers  and  vermin- 
trappers.  Mr.  8t.  John  mentions  that  there  w  as  a  nest  of  wood- 
pigeons  in  an  ivy-covered  tree  close  to  the  window’  of  his  dress¬ 
ing  room.  The  youiig  birds  were  nearly  full  grow  n,  when,  one 
morning,  he  saw  the  old  birds  flying  about  in  great  distress. 
Presently,  down  fell  one  of  the  young  pigeons  to  the  ground, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  other,  both  bleeding  at  the 
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tliroat.  Mr.  St.  John  fortliwith  loaded  his  gun,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  shooting  a  large  pole-cat,  which  came  climbing 
down  the  tree  in  order  to  carry  off  its  victims. 

Mr.  St.  John  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  cunning  dis¬ 
played  by  the  common  weasel. 

*  I  once  witnessed/  he  savs,  *  a  very  curious  feat  of  this  active  little 
animal.  I  saw  a  weasel  hunting  and  prying  about  a  stubble-field,  in 
which  were  several  corn-buntings  flying  about,  and  every  now  and  then 
alighting  to  sing  on  the  straggling  thistle  that  rose  above  the  stubble. 
Presently,  the  little  fellow  disaj)peared  at  the  foot  of  a  thistle ;  and  I 
imagined  he  had  gone  into  a  hole.  I  waited,  however,  to  see  what 
would  happen,  as,  from  the  way  he  had  been  hunting  about,  he  evi¬ 
dently  had  some  mischief  in  his  head.  Soon,  a  corn-hunting  alighted 
on  the  very  thistle  near  which  the  weasel  had  disappeared,  and  which 
was  tlie  highest  in  the  field.  The  next  moment,  I  saw  something  spring 
up  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  disappear  again  along  with  the  bird.  I 
then  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  and  found  that  the  weasel  had  caught 
and  killed  the  bunting,  having,  evidently  guided  by  his  instinct  or  ob¬ 
servation,  waited  concealed  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  where  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  bird  to  alight.’ — p.  102. 

The  activity  and  suppleness  of  animals  belonging  to  this  tribe 
are  so  great,  that  they  generally  escape  when  hunted  with  dogs. 
When  pursued  in  an  open  field,  they  dive  down  the  first  rat-hole 
or  mole-hole  which  they  come  to.  Mr.  St.  John  once  started 
a  pine-marten  amongst  the  long  heather  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
])ack  of  a  Highland  fox-hunter;  and  ‘  though  all  the  dogs,  grey¬ 
hounds,  foxhounds,  and  terriers,  were  immediately  in  full  pursuit, 
the  nimble  little  fellow  escaped  them  all — jumping  over  one  dog, 
under  another,  through  the  legs  of  a  third,  and  finally  getting 
oil  into  a  rocky  cairn,  whence  he  could  not  be  ejected.^  ‘  It’s 
the  evil  speerit  hersell,’  said  the  old  Highlander,  as,  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  marten,  he  nearly  broke  tl  e  back  of  one  of  his  best 
lurchers.  Nor  did  he  get  over  the  annoyance  at  seeing  his 
dogs  so  completely  baflled,  until  after  many  pinches  of  snuff, 
and  (laelic  curses  upon  the  ‘beast.’ 

boxes  arc  abundant  in  the  Highlands,  and  commit  great 
depredations.  ^Ir.  St.  John  has  occasionally  fallen  in  with 
their  breeding  place,  j\nd  has  found  there  the  remains  of  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  in  great  variety.  ‘  Turkeys,  which  have  been 
caught  at  several  miles’  distance ;  tame  geese  from  the  farms, 
and  wild  geese  from  the  sea-shore ;  fowls,  ducks,  pheasants,  ami 
game  of  every  kind  ;  including  old  roc  that  have  been  wounded, 
and  young  roe  too  weak  to  resist  their  attacks ;  all  appear  to 
form  part  of  this  wily  robber’s  larder.  He  also  takes  home  to 

ns  xoung  any  fish  that  he  finds  on  the  shore,  or  that  he  can 
catcli  m  the  shallow  pools  of  the  streams  during  the  night  time.’ 
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The  cunninj]^  of  the  fox,  so  eelehrateil  in  fable,  is  not  less  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  fact.  He  *  finds  out  the  pool  where  the  mallard 
and  his  mate  resort  to  in  the  evenings,  and  lying  in  wait  to  the 
leeward  of  the  place,  in  some  tnft  of  rushes,  catches  the  bird 
before  it  can  take  wing.’  And  Mr.  St.  John  gives  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  tlie  manoeuvres  of  a  sly  old  fox,  which  he 
noticed  before  daybreak  one  morning  in  July,  when  out  on  a 
stag-hunting  excursion.  The  wily  animal  did  not  perceive  Mr. 
St.  John,  having  his  attention  completely  taken  up  with  some 
hares  that  were  feeding  in  a  field,  llcing  aware  of  his  inability 
to  catch  them  by  speed  of  foot,  he  placed  himself  at  a  gap  in 
the  turf-wall,  lay  down  close  to  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen,  and  waited  for  the  egress  of  his  prey,  like  a  cat  watching 
a  mouse-hole.  At  sun- rise,  the  hares  eanie,  one  by  one,  out  of 
tlic  field  to  the  cover  of  the  neighbouring  plantation,  until  at 
length  two  came  together  through  the  gap  where  Master  Rey¬ 
nard  lay  in  ambush.  He  instantly  started  up,  and,  with  great 
(piickness,  caught  one  of  the  hares,  and  immediately  killed  it. 
He  was  carrying  olf  the  booty,  when  a  ball  from  the  ritle  of  his 
concealed  enemy  brought  his  crafty  career  to  an  end. 

Badgers  are  still  found  in  the  wilder  districts  of  AForayshire. 
Mr.  St.  John  has  an  evident  fondness  for  the  animal,  and  re¬ 
grets  the  probability  that  it  will  soon  be  extirpated.  He  defends 
it  from  the  popular  stigma  of  dirty  habits  and  otfensive  smell, 
and  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  animal  is  remarkably  clean  and  '  respectable.' 
The  badger  feeds  upon  snails,  worms,  bird’s  eggs,  succulent 
grasses  and  roots  ;  and  no  doubt,  occasionally,  makes  a  meal 
upon  some  wounded  bird  or  animal  that  may  tall  in  his  way. 

Otters  were  formerly  plentiful  in  the  river  and  mountain 
streams,  but  are  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers.  Seals, 
also,  are  becoming  rare  on  the  coast,  where,  a  few  years  ago, 
they  abounded.  Salmon-fishers  destroy  as  many  as  possible,  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  damage  which  these  strong  animals 
constantly  do  to  the  stake  nets.  The  seals  also  interfere 
seriously  with  the  interests  of  the  fishermen,  by  driving  the 
shoals  of  salmon  away  from  the  coast  into  deep  water.  They 
sometimes  even  seize  their  prey  out  of  the  nets.  An  old  seal 
has  been  known  to  frequent  a  particular  range  of  stake-nets  for 
many  years,  escaping  all  attacks  against  him,  and  hccoming  both 
so  cunning  and  so  impudent,  that  he  would  actually  take  the 
salmon  out  of  the  nets  (every  turn  of  which  he  becomes 
thoroughly  intimate  with)  before  the  face  of  the  fishermen,  and 
retiring  with  his  ill-gotten  booty,  adds  insult  to  injury  by  eoolly 
devouring  it  on  some  adjoining  point  or  shoal,  taking  good  care, 
liowever,  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  rifle-ball  or  slug. 
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The  localities  which  furnish  hauuts  for  the  otter  ami  >eal,  aro 
also  frequented  by  a  large  variety  of  water  birds.  Tlie  sea-coast, 
the  river,  the  burns,  and  the  silent  loebs  in  the  bills,  have  all 
their  feathered  denizens.  Various  kinds  ot  duck  are  met  with 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fiudhorn  and  along  the  coast ;  whilst  in 
the  bay,  and  Moray  Firth,  gulls  abound  in  great  numbers  and 
variety.  Some  of  the  districts,  which,  from  their  swampy  and 
marsliy  character,  were  formerly  the  favourite  haunts  of  wild 
fowl,  have  felt  the  elfects  of  modern  improvement,  and  have 
been  metamorphosed  into  ^  smiling  corn  laiids.^  Mr.  bt.  John’s 
‘  aide-de-camp,’  Donald,  the  constant  attendant  upon  his  wild 
sports,  likes  this  change  as  little  as  the  water-fowl  may  be 
expected  to  do, 

*  I  shall  never  forget,’  says  our  author,  ‘  my  old  keeper’s  exclamation 
on  bis  first  seeing  one  of  his  favourite  spots  for  stalking  wild-fowl  turned 
into  an  oat-tield.  We  had  walked  far  with  little  success,  but  he  had 
depended  on  our  finding  the  ducks  in  a  particular  spot,  not  being  aware 
that  it  had  been  drained  since  his  last  visit  to  it.  Having  taken  a  long 
and  sonorous  pinch  of  snuff,  according  to  his  usual  custom  when  in  any 
dilemma,  he  turned  to  me,  muttering,  ‘  Well,  well,  the  whole  country  is 
spoilt  with  their  improvements,  as  they  ca’  them.  It  will  no  be  fit  for  a 
Christian  man  to  live  in  much  longer.’  lie  thought  that  oats  and  wheat 
were  a  bad  exchange  for  his  favourite  ducks  and  geese.’ — p.  168. 

Woodcocks  aud  snipes  breed  in  the  woods  of  Altyre  and 
Daruaway.  Terns  lay  their  eggs  in  large  quantities  on  the  sand¬ 
hills.  And  amongst  other  species  Mr.  St.John  mentions  having 
noticed  the  roseate  tern  [sterna  douyuUli)^  but  is  not  sure  that  it 
breeds  in  the  locality.  Occasionally,  flocks  of  wild  swans  [cyy- 
nus  ferns)  arrive  in  October,  and  their  remarkable  trumpeting 
notes  are  heard  as  they  settle  on  the  bay,  or  take  their  flight  to 
their  winter  quarters.  On  the  Daruaway  side  of  the  Findhorn, 
a  number  of  old  trees  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  herons, 
where,  year  alter  year,  these  birds  build,  or  repair  their  nests, 
and  l)ring  up  their  young,  undisturbed  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  St.  John  has  given  a  description  of  this 
very  interesting  heronry:  — 

*  The  foliage  and  small  branches  of  the  oaks  that  they  breed  on  seem 
entirely  destroyed,  leaving  nothing  hut  the  naked  arms  and  branches  of 
the  trees  on  which  the  nests  are  placed.  The  same  nests,  slightly  re¬ 
paired,  are  used  year  after  year,  l^ooking  down  at  them  from  the  high 
banks  of  the  Altyre  side  of  the  river,  you  can  see  directly  into  their  nests, 
and  can  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  their  domestic  economy. 
\ou  can  plainly  see  the  green  eggs,  aud  also  the  young  herons,  who 
fearlessly,  and  conscious  of  the  security  they  are  left  in,  are  constantly 
passing  backw’ards  and  forwards,  and  alighting  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  larch  or  oak  trees,  whilst  the  still  younger  birds  sit  bolt  upright 
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in  the  nest,  snapping  their  ocaks  together  with  a  curious  sound.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  grave  looking  heron  is  seen  balancing  himself  by  some  in¬ 
comprehensible  feat  of  gymnastics  on  the  very  topmost  twig  of  a  larch 
tree,  where  he  swings  about  in  an  unsteady  manner,  (piite  unbecoming 
so  sage-looking  a  bird.  Occasionally  a  thievish  jackdaw  diishes  out  from 
the  cliffs  opposite  the  heronry  and  flies  straight  into  some  unguarded 
nest,  seizes  one  of  the  large  green  eggs,  and  flies  back  to  his  own  side 
of  the  river,  the  rightful  owner  of  the  eggs  pursuing  the  active  little 
robber  with  loud  cries,  and  the  most  awkward  attempts  at  catching 
him.’ — pp.  159,  160. 

Birds,  generally,  adopt  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
their  nests  being  discovered.  With  this  view,  many  speeies 

cover  their  nest  with  materials  similar  to  those  bv  which  it  is 

* 

surrounded.  Mr.  St.  John  has  recorded  various  instances  of 
the  adoption  of  this  means  of  concealment.  The  missel-tbrnsh 
builds  in  the  apple-trees  in  his  garden,  and  although  the  nest 
is  large,  it  is  so  carefully  constructed  of  substiuiees  resembling 
the  eolour  of  the  bark,  as  to  be  not  easily  distinguished.  When 
the  wTcn  builds  on  some  shrub  nejir  the  ground,  she  forms  her 
nest  of  the  withered  grass,  and  covers  it  so  nicely,  that  amongst 
the  surrounding  herbage  it  would  escape  the  eyes  of  ‘  any 
animal,^  as  Mr.  St.  John  remarks,  ‘  excepting  those  of  boys.^ 
But  if  the  little  architect  selects  a  beech-hedge,  on  which  the 
leaves  of  the  last  year  still  remain,  she  conceals  her  hahitation 
with  an  outer  covering  of  the  withered  foliage.  Or,  if  her 
nest  is  placed  in  a  spruce  fir-tree,  another  expedient  is  adopted, 
and  its  outer  layers  consist  of  a  green  moss  exactly  resembling 
in  colour  the  leaves  of  the  spruce.  The  green-finch  uses  moss, 
in  a  similar  manner,  to  prevent  her  nest  being  seen  .amidst  the 
green  foliage  of  the  tree  on  wdiich  it  is  built.  The  chailinch, 
with  the  same  object,  imitates  the  lichen-covered  branches  of 
apple-trees.  And  the  yellow-hammer,  and  little  white-throat, 
whose  nests  are  placed  on  or  near  the  ground  amongst  the 
grass,  adopt  the  plan  of  the  wren,  covering  them  over  with  the 
withered  herbage. 

Mr.  St.  John  states,  that  a  pair  of  the  water-ouzel  built 
their  nest  for  several  years  on  a  buttress  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Blackburn  near  Dalvey.  The  nest  appeared  from  above  to  be 
merely  a  lump  of  rubbish,  that  miglit  have  drifted  down  the 
stream,  and  been  deposited  by  chance  upon  the  buttress. 

In  a  similar  manner,  birds  adopt  expedients  to  prevent  their 
eggs  being  discovered.  Many  of  the  smaller  species  line  their 
nests  with  substances  closely  resembling  the  colour  of  their 
eggs.  This  is  the  case  with  the  chailinch,  yellow-liaramer, 
green-finch,  robin,  hedge-sparrow,  &c.  The  pec-wits  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  ground,  in  some  spot  where  stones  of  a  similar 
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appearance  lie  scattered.  The  terns,  the  ring-dottrel,  oyster- 
catcher,  and  other  grallatorial  iiirds,  deposit  their  eggs,  whieli 
look  very  much  like  pebbles,  amongst  the  shingle  and  gravel. 
Young  birds,  also,  often  resemble  in  colour  the  situations 
ill  which  they  arc  placed,  and  thus  escape  the  notice  of  their 
numerous  enemies. 

The  destruction  of  carnivorous  animals  and  birds,  which  has 
taken  place,  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  the  Highlands,  has  been 
naturally  followed  by  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
various  species  which  form  the  prey  of  the  raptorial  tribes. 
Mr.  St.  John  remarks  that: — 

‘  Wood-pigeons,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  all  the  smaller  birds  in¬ 
crease  yearly  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  natural  enemies. 
The  \vood-|)igeon,  in  jiarticular,  has  multiplied  to  a  great  extent.  The 
farmers  complain  constantly  to  me  of  the  mischief  done  by  these  birds, 
whom  I  cannot  defend  by  giving  them  the  credit  of  atoning  for  their 
consuin])tion  of  corn  by  an  equal  or  greater  consumption  of  grubs  and 
other  noxious  insects,  as  they  feed  wdiolly  on  seeds  and  vegetables.  An 
agricultural  friend  of  mine  near  this  place,  who  had  yielded  with  a  tole¬ 
rably  good  grace  to  my  arguments  in  favour  of  the  rook,  pointed  out  to 
me  the  other  day  (March  (J)  an  immense  flock  of  wood-pigeons  busily  at 
work  on  a  field  of  young  clover,  which  had  been  under  barley  the  last 
season.  ‘  There,’  he  said,  *  you  constantly  say  that  every  bird  does 
more  good  than  barm ;  what  good  are  those  birds  doing  to  my  young 
clover  ?’  On  this,  in  furtherance  of  my  favourite  axiom,  that  every  wild 
animal  is  of  some  sen'ice  to  us,  1  determined  to  shoot  some  of  the  wood- 
pigeons  that  1  might  see  what  they  actually  were  feeding  on  ;  for  I  did 
not  at  all  full  into  my  friend’s  idea  that  they  were  grazing  on  his  clover, 
lly  watching  in  their  line  of  flight  from  the  field  to  the  woods,  and  send¬ 
ing  a  man  round  to  drive  them  ofT  the  clover,  I  managed  to  kill  eight  of 
the  birds  as  they  flew  over  my  head.  I  took  them  to  his  house,  and  we 
opened  their  crops  to  see  what  they  contained.  Every  pigeon’s  crop 
was  as  full  as  it  could  possibly  be  of  the  seeds  of  two  of  the  worst  weeds 
in  the  country,  the  w’ild  mustard  and  the  ragweed,  wdiich  thev  had  found 
remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  these  plants  ripening  and  drop¬ 
ping  their  seeds  before  the  corn  is  cut.  Now,  no  amount  of  human 
labour  and  search  could  have  collected  on  the  same  ground,  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  as  much  of  these  seeds  as  w’as  consumed  by  each  of 
these  five  or  six  hundred  wood-j)igeons  daily,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
together.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  spring  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  w  inter,  all  pigeons  must  feed  entirely  on  the 
seeds  of  dilTcrcnt  wild  jdants,  as  no  grain  is  to  be  obtained  by  these 
soft-billed  birds  excepting  immediately  after  the  sowing-time,  and 
when  the  corn  is  ncarlv  ripe,  or  for  a  short  time  after  it  is  cut.* — pp. 
118,119. 

If,  therefore,  the  farmer  can  only  protect  his  ripe  corn,  and 
newly  sown  fields,  from  the  attacks  of  these  birds,  he  may  re¬ 
joice  in  their  numbers,  and  encourage  their  visits,  during  the 
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remainder  of  tlie  year.  ^Ir.  St.  John,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
j)assa^e  just  quoted,  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  claims  which 
various  species  of  birds  have  upon  the  protection  of  man,  on 
account  of  their  utility,  lie  mentions  an  instance  where  the 
owls  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  pole-trat)s,  the  rats  and 
mice  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  and  committed  such  havoc 
among  the  nursery  gardens,  farm-buildings,  8zc.,  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  was  obliged  to  have  all  the  pole-traps  taken  down,  and 
when  the  owls  increased  in  numbers  they  speedily  diminished 
the  destructive  vermin  uj)on  which  they  feed. 

The  Kestrel  preys  almost  entirely  upon  mice,  and  must 
therefore  be  of  great  use  in  destroying  large  quantities  of  those 
animals.  Mr.  St.  John  accordingly  has  taken  this  beautiful 
hawk  under  his  protection,  but  ‘  finds  it  impossible  to  persuade 
a  game-keeper  that  any  bird  called  a  hawk  can  be  harmless; 
much  less  can  one  persuade  so  opinionated  and  conceited  a  per¬ 
sonage  (as  most  keepers  are)  that  a  hawk  can  be  useful;  there¬ 
fore  the  poor  Kestrel  generally  oceupics  a  prominent  place 
amongst  the  rows  of  bipeds  and  (juadrupeds  nailed  on  the 
kennel,  or  wherever  else  tho>e  trophies  of  his  skill  are  exhibited.’ 

IMany  of  the  smaller  birds  are  of  great  use  in  destroying 
large  numbers  of  insects,  snails,  and  grubs,  that  would  other¬ 
wise  infest  our  gardens,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  in 
return  for  their  sweet  warblings,  our  kind-hearted  author  gives 
them  his  protection.  And  that,  too,  in  an  etVective  manner, 
for  be  never  trusts  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  his  gardener,  whose 
bigoted  prejudices  against  the  little  songsters,  he  w  ould  probably 
find  it  diflicult  to  overcome. 

Toads,  also,  have  Mr.  St.  John’s  good  word.  lie  thinks  that 
thev  deserve  the  freedom  of  all  horticultural  societies,  on 
account  of  their  destruction  of  beetles  and  other  insects  that 
infest  flower-beds.  These  poor  defenceless  animals,  however, 
undergo  a  large  amount  of  persecution  from  the  vulgar,  w  ho 
arc  unable  to  believe  that  a  creature  so  ngly,  can  be  otherwise 
than  ^  venomous’ or  injurious.  And  thus  the  toad  meets  the 
fate,  too  common  amongst  higher  beings,  of  losing  the  public 
estimation  of  good  qualities  from  the  want  of  a  ‘  respectable 
appearance.’  Notwithstanding  their  ungainly  gait  and  quiet 
habits,  these  creatures  sometimes  display  considerable  activity 
and  passion,  especially  during  the  breeding  season,  wlien  two 
males  w  ill  occasionally  fight,  almost  to  the  death,  out  of  jealous 
rivalry.  Mr.  St.  John  sums  up  his  account  of  their  habits  by 
saying,  ^  there  is  more  character  and  energy  in  a  toad  than  is 
generally  supposed.’  ‘ 

The  good  nature  of  our  author,  as  will  have  been  seen  from 
the  preceding  instances,  delights  in  defending  his  quadrupedal 
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and  feathered  proteges  from  the  unjust  aspersions  of  mankind. 
Amongst  others,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  goose.  He  tlatly 
denies  its  proverbial  silliness.  To  call  a  stupid  man  ‘  a  goose’ 
is  a  libel  upon  the  bird.  Even  in  its  domesticated  state,  when 
its  mental  capabilities  must  have  sank  under  good  dinners  and 
a  lazy  life,  it  still  shows  signs  of  a  quick  spirit.  Its  watchful¬ 
ness  in  the  night,  that  saved  the  capitol  of  old,  gives  warning, 
now,  when  the  farm-yard  is  beleaguered  by  the  wily  fox,  or 
other  enemies.  Mr.  St.  John  says,— ‘  You  may  drive  over  dog, 
cat,  hen,  or  pig ;  but  I  defy  you  to  drive  over  a  tame  goose.’ 
We  regret  that  truth  compels  us  to  lessen  his  confidence  in 
the  discretion  of  this  sensible  bird,  as  on  one  occasion,  when 
riding  in  a  car,  we  did  actually  drive  over  a  poor  goose.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add,  that  the  catastrophe  occurred  in  Ireland, 
where — as  Mr.  St.  John  might  possibly  suggest  in  defence  of  his 
theory — all  things  are  done  out  of  the  regular  order. 

(icese,  in  their  wild  state,  display  great  cunning,  and  are 
exceedingly  dilliciilt  to  deceive  or  approach.  TIicir  senses  arc 
very  acute,  and  their  precautions  have  frustrated  many  a  ‘  w  ild 
goose  chace’  of  our  author’s.  When  a  flock  are  about  to  feed 
in  a  field,  great  care  is  taken  to  reconnoitre  before  they  alight, 
and  after  settling  on  the  ground,  a  sentry  is  ahvays  placed  on 
some  elevated  part  of  the  field,  or  walks  slowly  along  with  the 
rest,  never,  however,  picking  up  a  single  grain,  but  devoting 
its  entire  attention  to  its  responsible  ofHcc.  The  sentinel, 
when  wearied  with  watching,  pecks  one  of  the  other  geese  who 
then  takes  his  phace.  If  any  danger  approaches,  the  sentry 
sounds  his  note  of  alarm  w  hich  immediately  calls  the  entire 
flock  around  him,  and,  after  standing  still  for  a  moment  or  tw  o, 
they  take  flight  in  a  body. 

Wild  swans  appoint  sentries  in  a  similar  manner.  Mr.  St. 
John  watched,  for  some  time,  a  number  of  these  birds,  that 
w  ere  swimming  about  a  loch,  and  feeding.  He  of  course  kept 
himself  out  of  sight,  and  ‘observed  that  frequently  all  their 
heads  were  under  the  w’ater  at  once,  excepting  one — but  inva¬ 
riably  one  bird  kept  his  head  and  neck  perfectly  erect,  and 
caretidly  watched  on  every  side  to  prevent  their  being  taken  by 
surprise;  when  he  wanted  to  feed,  he  touched  any  passer-by, 
w  ho  immediately  relieved  him  in  his  guard,  and  he  in  his  turn, 
called  on  some  other  swan  to  take  his  place  as  sentinel.’ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  very  difl’erent  methods  adopted 
by  various  animals  and  birds  in  procuring  their  food.  Some 
arc  endowed  with  locomotive  powers  which  enable  them  with 
comparative  ease  to  hunt  down  their  pre}^  whilst  others  trust 
almost  entirely  to  their  cunning.  So  much  is  the  latter  the 
case  with  the  fox,  that,  even  after  losing  one  of  his  legs  in  a 
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trap,  lie  lias  been  known  to  make  a  pood  livinp  for  years  on 
tlie  remaining  three.  The  black-toed  skua  (lesfris  Richardsonii) 
pains  its  food  principally  by  plunder.  Mr.  St.  John  has 
observed  the  habits  of  this  species  in  the  Iliphlaiids.  A  pair  of 
skuas  will  perch  themselves  on  some  elevated  spot,  whence  they 
anxiously  watch  the  difierent  birds  that  may  be  sailing  over 
the  water  in  search  of  fish.  And  no  sooner  is  the  industry  of 
one  of  the  gulls  rewarded  with  a  prize,  than  the  ‘  black  robbers* 
instantly  dart  upon  the  unfortunate  bird,  compelling  it  by 
violence,  and  despite  its  screams  and  attempts  to  escape,  to 
disgorge  the  fish  which  is  seized  by  them  as  it  falls  to  the  water. 

Tlie  habits  of  the  king-fisher  when  in  pursuit  of  its  jirey,  have 
been  d^'seribed  by  ^Ir.  St.  John  with  his  usual  grapliic  power, 
and  will  i.iterestour  readers. 

‘  During  a  severe  frost,  lust  year,’  he  says,  ‘  I  watched  for  sometime 
a  common  king-fisiier,  who,  by  some  strange  chance,  and  quite  against 
its  usual  habits,  had  strayed  into  this  northern  latitude.  He  first  caught 
my  eye  when  darting  like  a  living  emerald  along  the  course  of  a  small 
unfrozen  stream  between  my  house  and  the  river  ;  he  then  suddenly 
alighted  on  a  post,  and  remained  a  short  time  motionless,  in  the  peculiar 
strange  attitude  of  his  kind,  as  if  intent  on  gazing  at  the  sky.  All  at 
once  a  new  idea  comes  into  his  head,  and  he  follows  the  course  of  the 
ditch,  hovering  here  and  there  like  a  hawk,  at  the  height  of  a  yard  or 
so  above  the  water.  Suddenly,  down  he  drops  into  it,  disappears  for  a 
moment,  and  then  rises  into  the  air  with  a  trout  of  about  two  inches  long 
in  his  hill ;  this  he  carries  (piickly  to  the  post  where  he  had  been  resting 
before,  and  having  heat  it  in  an  angry  and  vehement  manner  against  the 
wood  for  a  minute,  he  swallows  it  whole.  I  tried  to  get  at  him,  covet¬ 
ing  the  bright  blue  feathers  on  his  hack,  which  arc  extremely  useful  in 
tly-dressing ;  hut  before  I  was  within  shot  he  darted  away,  crossed  the 
river,  and,  sitting  on  a  rail  on  the  opj)ositc  side,  seemed  to  wait  as  if 
expecting  me  to  wade  after  him  ;  this,  however,  1  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  doing,  as  the  water  was  full  of  floating  ice ;  so  1  left  the  king¬ 
fisher  where  he  was,  and  never  saw  him  again.’ — pp.  199,  200. 

Terns  obtain  their  food  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kingfisher, 
hovering  like  a  hawk  in  the  air,  and  darting  into  the  w  ater,  with 
wonderful  quickness,  as  soon  as  their  prey  is  perceived.  It  is, 
indeed,  almost  inconceivable  how  these  birds  can  manage  to 
seize,  with  such  certainty  and  apparent  ease,  the  slippery  little 
sand-eels,  on  w  hich  they  chiefly  subsist,  and  w  hich  ^  glance  about 
in  the  water  like  silver  arrow^s.’  Mr.  St.  John  states  that  he 
has  often  watched  flocks  of  terns  fishing  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  never  saw  one  emerge  from  the  water  disappointed 
of  its  prey.  Sometimes  he  has  shot  the  bird  as  it  flew  off  with  a 
sand-eel,  and  alw  ays  found  the  marks  of  the  bill  just  behind  the 
head  of  the  fish,  where  it  seems  to  be  invariably  caught. 
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We  have  not  given  a  prominent  notice,  in  this  article,  of  ^Mr. 
St.  John’s  sporting  excursions,  for  several  reasons.  Chiefly,  be¬ 
cause  it  appeared  to  us  more  advisable  to  devote  the  space  at 
our  command  to  the  very  interesting  natural  historical  sketches 
contained  in  his  'Journals;’  and,  also,  because  we  found  that 
to  do  justice  to  the  best  of  his  wild  sports  would  have  necessi¬ 
tated  an  amount  of  detail,  and  length  of  extract  for  w  Inch  we 
were  not  prepared.  Take,  for  instance,  the  chapter  (occupying 
many  pages),  entitled  '  The  muckle  hart  of  Benmore,’  in  which 
the  interest  is  exceedingly  well  sustained  by  a  graphic  account 
of  the  varied  incidents  that  befell  Mr.  St.  John  and  his  attend¬ 
ant  during  six  successive  days  of  deer-stalking,  ended  by  the 
death  of  the  noble  stag  of  Benmore,  on  whose  track  they  had 
followeti,  with  indomitable  perseverance,  for  the  whole  week. 

It  is  obvious  that  narratives  such  as  this,  cannot  well  be  abridged, 
but  should  be  read  in  full  to  be  rightly  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 
The  amount  of  fatigue  and  exposure  to  which  Mr.  St.  John 
cheerfully  submits,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  '  sports,’  is  certainly 
astonishing.  He  thinks  nothing  of  passing  a  night  on  the 
mountain-side  w  rapped  in  his  plaid,  and  covered  w  ith  heather ; 
or  of  w  ading  knee-deep  up  a  burn,  and  crawling  along  over  mud 
and  through  rushes,  when  stalking  wild-geese  or  the  timid  deer. 

We  w  ill  just  give  one  sample  of  the  '  Wild  Sports  of  the 
Highlands,’  recorded  by  our  author  ;  and  it  shall  be  '  Salmon- 
Spearing  by  torch-light,’  as  practised  by  a  gang  of  poachers, 
whom  he  once  fell  in  with. 

*  The  night  was  calm  and  dark.  The  steep  and  broken  rocks  w’cre 
illumined  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  bv  fifteen  or  sixteen  torches, 
which  were  carried  l)y  as  many  active  Highlanders,  and  glanced  merrily 
on  the  water,  throwing  the  most  fantastic  light  and  shade  on  all  around 
as  they  moved  about.  Sometimes  one  of  them  w’ould  remain  motion¬ 
less  for  a  few’  moments,  as  its  bearer  waited  in  the  expectation  that  some 
fish  which  had  been  started  by  his  companions  w’ould  come  wdthin  reach 
of  his  spear,  as  he  stood  w’ith  it  ready  poised,  and  his  eager  countenance 
lighted  up  by  his  torch  as  he  bent  over  the  water.  Then  would  come 
loud  shouts  and  a  confused  hurn>’ing  to  and  fro,  as  some  great  fish  darted 
amongst  the  men,  ai\d  loud  and  merrv  peals  of  laughter  when  some  un¬ 
lucky  fellow’  darting  at  a  fish  in  too  deep  water,  missed  his  balance,  and 
fell  headlong  into  the  pool.  Every  now  and  then  a  salmon  w’ould  be  seen 
hoisted  into  the  air,  and  quivering  on  an  uplifted  spear.  The  fish,  as 
soon  as  caught,  was  carried  ashore,  w’here  it  was  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  taken  charge  of  by  some  man  older  than  the  rest,  w’ho  was  deputed  to 
the  otfice.  Ihirty-seven  salmon  w’ere  killed  that  night ;  and  I  must  say 
that  1  entered  into  the  fun,  unmindful  of  its  not  being  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  my  ideas  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  I  enjoyed  it  probably  as 
much  as  any  of  the  wild  lads  w’ho  were  engaged  in  it.  There  was  not 
much  English  talked  amongst  the  partv,  as  thev  found  more  expressive 
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words  in  Gaelic  to  vent  their  eagerness  and  impatience.  All  was  good 
humour,  however ;  and  though  they  at  first  looked  on  me  with  some 
slight  suspicion,  yet  when  they  saw  that  1  enjoyed  their  torch-light  fish¬ 
ing,  and  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it,  they  soon  treated  me  with  all 
consideration  and  as  one  of  themselves.  I  happened  to  know  one  or 
two  of  the  men  ;  and  after  it  was  over,  and  we  >vere  dry  ing  our  drenched 
clothes  in  a  neighbouring  bothy,  it  occurred  to  me  to  think  of  the  river 
bailitFs  and  w’atchers,  several  of  whom  1  knew  were  employed  on  that 
part  of  the  stream,  and  I  asked  where  they  were,  that  they  did  not 
interfere  with  the  somewhat  irregular  proceeding  in  which  we  had  all 
been  engaged.  ‘  Deed,  ay,  sir,  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  baillies  and 
offishers  on  the  water  here,  but  they  are  mostly  douce-like  lads,  and  don't 
interfere  much  with  us,  as  we  only  come  once  or  twice  in  the  season. 
Besides  which,  they  ken  well  that  if  they  did,  they  might  get  a  wild 
ducking  amongst  us  all,  and  they  would  na  ken  us  again,  as  we  all  come 
from  heyont  the  braes  yonder.  Not  that  we  would  wish  to  hurt  the 
puir  chiels,*  continued  my  informer,  as  he  took  off  a  glass  of  whisky,  *as 
they  would  be  but  doing  their  duty.  They  would  as  lave,  however,  I 
am  thinking,  be  taking  a  quiet  dram  at  Sandy  Roy's  down  yonder  as 
getting  a  ducking  in  the  river  ;  and  they  are  wise  enough  not  to  run  the 
risk  of  it.’  ’ — pp.  57 — 59. 

We  must  now,  with  some  reluctance,  take  leave  of  Mr.  St. 
John.  We  need  not  add  a  single  word  of  recommendation,  for 
if  the  extracts  which  have  been  given  arc  not  sufficient  to  induce 
our  readers  to  procure  the  *  Sketches  *  we  cannot  suppose  that 
anything  we  can  say  will  have  that  effect. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  On  the  Moral  Treatment  of  Lunacy,  By  F.  Leuret,  Visiting 
Physician  of  the  Lunatics  at  Bicetre.  Paris.  8vo.  1846. 

2.  Collection  of  Songs  for  the  use  of  the  Lunatics  at  Bic^trc.  By  M. 
Guerry.  Paris.  12mo.  1840. 

After  a  great  struggle,  of  seven  years^  duration,  the  advocates 
of  moral  treatment  in  cases  of  lunacy  have  succeeded  in  France. 
Much  as  remains  to  be  done  in  that  country,  on  this  subject, 
tliis  success  is  well  worth  our  attention.  The  ehange  from  utter 
idleness  to  projitahle  activity  in  thousands  of  cases,  is  alone  a 
medical  revolution  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  and  although 
sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  authorise  confident  expecta¬ 
tions  as  to  the  result,  enough  is  accomplished  to  command  our 
respect  for  the  men  who  have  done  this  good  work.  The  leader 
in  it  is  Leuret,  the  successor  of  M.  Esquirol  in  the  most 
extensive  private  practice  in  lunacy  in  France,  and  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  lunatic  department  at  Bicetre,  one  of  the  great 
hospitals  in  Paris.  A  controversy  of  extreme  bitterness  has 
attended  this  struggle ;  but  M.  Leuret  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  numbering  among  his  supporters  not  only  the  young  and 
ardent  members  of  the  medical  profession,  but  especially  the 
more  eminent  in  the  particular  branch  of  it  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  lunatics.  The  subject  is  very  far  from  being  unknown  in 
Fhigland  ;  although  they  wiio  arc  the  most  familiar  with  it,  will 
perhaps  find  more  than  one  point  in  what  follows  new  to  them. 

'  The  importance  of  moral  means  of  treating  lunacy,’  says  M.  Leuret, 

*  has  never  been  absolutely  denied.  Sometimes  they  have  been  exclu¬ 
sively  followed.  At  present,  however,  they  are  used  as  subordinate  in 
all  cases,  to  medical  remedies  ;  such  as  purgatives,  bleeding,  sudorilics, 
and  bathing.  The  moral  means  in  question  arc,  on  the  contrary,  re¬ 
moval  from  old  associations,  amusements,  walking,  reading,  conversa¬ 
tion,  music,  manual  labour,  and  travcllimr.’* 

Thc^  hitter  remedies  arc  held  by  M.  Leuret  to  be  proper  in  till 
cases  in  which  the  mind  is  deranged  without  any  distinguish¬ 
able  affection  of  the  body ;  but  medical  remedies  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  plain  cases  of  bodily  disease ;  and  both  where  the 
symptoms  arc  inixcd.  At  all  times  eacli  class  of  cases,  and 
often  each  individual  case,  must,  he  thinks,  be  dealt  with 
specially. 

Although  ^I.  Leuret  makes  no  pretension  to  having  himself 

•  On  the  Moral  Treatment  of  Lunatics.  Paris.  8vo.  1840.  pp.  2,  3. 
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founded  a  new*  system  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  lunatics,  it  is 
no  small  merit  both  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  moral 
treatment  for  them,  and  also,  after  numerous  observations,  to 
have  reduced  what  he  received  from  his  respectable  predecessor, 
the  late  ^1.  Esquirol,  to  a  principle  capable  of  scientific  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  great  variety  of  eases  of  mental  disease.  Among 
the  remedies  included  in  this  moral  system,  is  occupation  for 
the  mind ;  and  for  that  object  there  was  established  at  Hicetre 
a  cofumon  school,  in  which  ^I.  Lcurct  placed  a  musical,  or 
singing  class.  This  great  innovation  took  place  tow’ards  the 
close  of  1839;  and  it  immediately  excited  great  interest.  The 
musical  branch  of  the  experiment  is  the  only  one  to  be  now^  ex¬ 
amined;  and  without  attributing  to  it  too  high  a  degree  of 
merit,  or  claiming  for  it  anything  approaching  to  exclusive 
attraction.  Nothing  could  be  more  wise  than  M.  Leuret's  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  great  modern  error  of  tracing  all  cases  of  lunacy 
to  one  cause — a  diseased  brain  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  of 
the  same  kind  to  give  undue  weight  to  any  one  means  of  cure. 

Hut  the  musical  branch  of  the  new’  svsteni  is  selected  because 

* 

the  special  mode  of  its  application  in  Paris  has  hitherto  escaped 
among  us  the  notice  due  to  it,  although  as  an  alleviation  of  the 
sufierings  of  lunatics,  its  importance  cannot  be  overrated.  It 
has  unquestionably  been  the  immediate  means  of  cure  in  some 
cases,  by  rousing  the  dormant,  or  stimulating  the  sluggish  facul¬ 
ties;  or  perhaps  sometimes  by  presenting  recollections  or  new 
images,  and  thoughts  capable  of  elfacing  those  which  constitute 
the  patient’s  disease. 

Without  attributing  to  music  in  our  day,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  the  marvellous  powers  w  hich  it  seems  once  to  have  had, 
the  success  to  be  here  recorded  will  refute  a  paradox  on  the 
subject  in  the  ingenious  remarks  of  !Mr.  Moore  upon  the  ancient 
Irish  harp,  lie  considers  that  sweet  sounds  and  harmony 
neither  spring  from  nor  arc  dependent  upon  intellect;  because 
*  some  of  the  exquisite  efi’nsions  of  the  art  have  had  their  origin 
among  the  simplest  and  most  uncultivated  people.’  He  thinks 
that  such  people  did  not  possess  ‘  intellect,’  although  they  had 

•  How  old  some  new  things  arc,  may  be  seen  in  a  curious  account  of  the 
cold  water  cure  of  modern  (iermany,  given  by  l^rofcssor  Fauriel  from  a 
letter  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  of  the  fifth  century.  The  bather  was  first 
thoroughly  heated  in  steam,  collected  from  hot  stones,  in  a  covered  wicker 
frame;  and  then  idunged  into  a  cold  spring. — Hist,  of  Southern  (iaul 
p.  ;W.  Paris, 

'I'he  merit  of  Preisnitz  is  not  lowered  by  the  fact  of  his  discovery 
being  known  to  the  luxurious  ancii  nts,  as  well  as  familiar  to  the  savages 
of  Columbia  Uiver  and  New  Zealand,  although  the  anticpiily  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  worth  knowing,  in  order  to  tlie  better  appreciation  of  its  merits. 
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fecliiif^s  capable  of  responding  to  music ;  and  he  therefore  con¬ 
cludes,  tliat  music  is  not  an  intellectual  thing.*  How  strangely 
a  man  of  rare  abilities  and  admirable  taste  can  confound  truth 
with  error,  even  when  discussing  a  topic  of  taste  and  mind,  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  display  of  mental  powers  revived 
through  a  judicious  appeal  to  those  inteUigent  ‘  feelings.'  'Fhe 
acute  French  physicians  who  directed  the  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  about  to  be  noticed,  succeeded  because  they  perceived 
that  the  insane  possess  mental  faculties  susceptible  of  imi)rove- 
ment  through  the  influence  of  music,  and  especially  of  musical 
exercises,  and  because  they  took  the  feelings  into  the  account 
only  as  subordinate  to  the  intellect. 

The  good  results  of  the  musical  exercises  at  Bicetre,  and  the 
greater  successes  obtained  at  the  Salpetriere,  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  sutficient  explanations  have  never  been  given  re¬ 
specting  either  their  mechanism,  their  way  of  working,  or  the 
practical  efl'ects  of  their  respective  parts  upon  difterent  indivi¬ 
duals.  It  is  in  these  points  of  view  that  the  subject  w  ill  be 
sketched  here ;  and  we  are  able  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
survey  of  the  French  experiments  with  something  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  and  authority  of  personal  testimony.  Our  account  of 
those  experiments  w  ill  be  minute  enough  to  furnish  instructions 
for  introducing  similar  exercises  in  any  considerable  lunatic 
asylum  at  small  expense,  provided  that  adequate  musical  know¬ 
ledge,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  due  amount  of  zeal  be  not 
wanting  to  the  task. 

The  influence  of  music  in  treating  lunacy,  as  hinted  above,  had 
already  been  thought  of  in  France.  M.  Esquirol,  besides  applying 
it  to  the  cases  of  individuals  as  an  universal  relief,  tried  its  ett’ect 
in  a  formal  manner,  upon  eighty  patients,  selected  from  ditter- 
ent  classes  of  the  1,5(X)  female  lunatics  in  the  Salpetriere  in 
Paris.  His  band  was  made  up  of  some  eminent  public  per¬ 
formers  ;  and  the  lunatics  were  the  auditors,  w  ithout  anv 
strangers  among  them.  The  concerts  w’ere  continued,  once  a 
week,  during  the  two  summers  of  182 1  and  1825.  Tliey  pro¬ 
duced  no  lasting  change  in  the  insane,  who,  however,  showed 
themselves  far  from  insensible  to  the  music;  but  the  conva¬ 
lescents  derived  very  great  pleasure  and  some  profit  from  these 
concerts.  '  My  patients,'  said  M.  Esquirol,  ‘  w  ere  very  atten¬ 
tive  ;  their  features  became  animated  ;  the  eyes  of  some 
sparkled ;  but  all  remained  perfectly  still.  A  few'  shed  tears  ; 
and  two  asked  leave  to  sing  themseives  to  an  accompaniment, 
which  was  allowed.  This  new*  scene  had  advantages;  but  it 
produced  no  cure.' 


*  The  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  c.  xiv.,  p.  317. 
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The  same  ohservations  apply  to  the  individual  lunatics,  whom 
M.  Ks(piirol  allowed  to  play  luiisie.  lie  concluded  that  its 
usefulness  was  limited  to  the  production  of  an  innocent  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  insane,  however  beneficial  it  might  be  to  the  health 
of  the  convalescent  patients.* 

Taking  up  the  subject,  after  many  years  discontinuance  of 
what  he  thought  an  imperfect  experiment,  M.  Leurct  made  the 
material  additions  of  much  more  frequent  exercises,  in  which 
several  hundreds  of  the  lunatics  at  Bicctre  took  part,  as  solo, 
vocal,  and  choral  performers,  lie  insisted  upon  the  attendance 
of  the  patients  with  great  vigour;  and  excited  a  very  strong 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  class,  both  among  themselves, 
and  bevond  the  walls  of  the  asylum  in  Paris.  I'hc  izovernors 
of  the  hospitals  there  approved  of  his  work,  and  shared  his  zeal 
in  it.  The  clergy,  w  ho  directed  the  religions  services,  gave  him 
their  support ;  and  even  consented,  w  ith  the  sanction  of  the 
Archbisho|)  of  Paris,  to  the  chanting  in  the  church  of  the 
asylum  being  performed  by  the  lunatics.  The  public  ])ress 
joined  in  the  general  applause,  from  wliich  the  rivals  alone  of 
M.  Leuret  dissented  w  ith  the  inveteraev  of  controversialists. 

From  the  numerous  writings  produced  on  the  occasion,  w'c 
select,  as  a  specimen  of  singular  acuteness  and  logic,  a  single 
letter  of  his  of  an  early  date,  w  ith  w  hich  this  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment  w  ill  be  concluded. 

'  Lately,  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,’  said  M.  Leuret,  ‘  many  ob¬ 
jections  were  stated  against  my  method  of  treating  the  lunatics.  It  was 
urged.  First,  that  I  have  entirely  gi»en  up  medicid  remedies,  in  order  to 
resort  exclusively  to  moral  ones.  1  re])ly,  that  my  ])rinciple  is,  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  kind  of  remedies  is  best  adapted  to  each  class  of  cases,  and 
to  act  accordingly.  I  use  only  moral  means,  when  the  cases  have  no 
physical  symptoms  ;  and  after  1  have  ascertained,  that  there  are  ca.ses 
which  yield  to  moral  influences,  whilst  they  resist  medical  treatment. 
Second  :  I  am  accused  of  useless  severity.  I  hardly  expected  that  re¬ 
proach  to  he  repeated  in  the  Academy  ;  and  I  will  make  no  other  answer 
than  this — that,  where  others  have  failed  with  shower-baths  of  half  an 
hour,  and  three  a])plications  of  hot  iron  besides,  my  moral  method  has 
succeeded  with  thirty  seconds  of  the  shower-bath  alone.  Third  :  It  is 
then  said,  that  1  have  changed  my  opinion  respecting  moral  treatment. 
This  is  true ;  hut  the  change  has  been  to  extend  it  to  some  cases,  which 
I  at  first  thought  fit  only  for  medical  remedies.  Fourth  :  Hut  it  is 
asserted,  further,  that  mv  practice  is  less  successful  than  that  of  my 
brethren.  This  is  a  point  to  he  settled  by  figures.  From  the  1st  of  July 
to  the  31st  of  December,  1840,  I  received  at  Bicctre  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  patients ;  from  which  number  four  are  to  he  deducted  who 

*  M.  Ksquirol,  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ;  cited  by  M. 
Leuret,  in  his  book  IJu  Traitement  Moral  de  la  Folie^  p.  300,  3. 
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only  pretended  to  be  mad  ;  and  fourteen  who  were  epileptic,  not  insane. 

Of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  I  cured  fifty-nine ;  and  five 
more  were  sufficiently  improved  to  be  sent  to  their  families.  This  is  as 
1  to  1.93,  or  something  more  than  half.  But,  according  to  the  usual 
wav  of  making  up  medical  statistics,  I  might  deduct  from  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen,  thirty-eight  incurable  cases,  which  would  give  me  the 
proportion  of  1  to  1.29  for  the  cures.  Now  the  authentic  state  of  the 
cures  at  Bicetre,  in  former  years,  has  been  1  to  2.55  in  the  curable 
cases  ;  and  1  to  73.66  in  those  accounted  incurable.  Fifth  :  Finally,  they 
say  that  mv  cured  patients  relapse.  Of  twenty-seven  cases,  however, 
published  by  me,  or  by  my  pupil,  M.  Millet,  as  cures,  my  moral  treat¬ 
ment  produced  no  effect  in  one  ;  the  cures  in  six  others  seem  still  to  me 
to  be  doubtful,  and  two  have  relapsed.  But  eighteen  of  them  are  per¬ 
fect  cures.  Even  of  the  six  doubtful  cases,  two  are  of  those  of  men  who 
were  odd  before.  They  were  insane,  and  they  are  odd  now.  Their 
intermediate  condition  of  absolute  insanity,  has  been  happily  changed  by 
moral  means  alone.  Therefore,*  concludes  M.  Leuret,  ‘  I  insist  upon  the 
efficacy  of  moral  treatment  in  lunacy.  It  is  a  treatment  founded  in 
reason  ;  it  has  borne  the  test  of  considerable  experience  ;  and  probably 
the  time  is  not  remote  when  the  present  opposition  to  it  will  only  excite 
astonishment.* 

The  musical  exercises  were  an  important  branch  of  the  moral 
treatment  thus  ably  vindicated  by  M.  Leuret : — To  the  com¬ 
plete  suecess  of  those  exercises  at  Bicetre,  and  to  their  due  adapta¬ 
tion  for  being  introduced  elsewhere,  there  was  wanting  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  kindred  mind,  capable  of  working  out,  in  indispen¬ 
sable  and  important  details,  the  whole  range  of  musical  instruction 
and  practice,  to  which  it  is  clear  from  the  meagrencss  of  M. 
Leuret’s  own  notices,  that  he  is  not  equal.  Such  an  individual  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Monsieur  Guerry,  ^  the  friend,* 
who  as  he  states  in  a  preface  to  the  Songs,  made  the  collection 
of  them,  and  who  really  formed  the  musical  exercises  for  a  class 
of  lunatics  in  Bicetre.  At  a  very  early  stage  of  M.  Leuret*s 
experiment,  M.  Guerry  perceived,  that  sweet  sounds,  however 
useful  as  an  attraction  to  them,  cannot  alone  form  proper  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  dormant  powers  of  the 
mind.  For  that  end  it  was  necessary  to  contrive  a  process  of 
mental  activity.  This  was  effected  by  him,  and  without  it  such 
praisew  orthy  attempts  as  Leuret  began  with,  could  only  pro- 
imperfect  results,  and  lead  to  disappointment. 

M.  (iucrry*s  zeal  for  the  success  of  this  remarkable  under¬ 
taking,  prompted  him  to  superintend  personally  the  exercises  of 
the  musical  class  at  Bicetre;  and  those  exercises, under  his  able 
management  of  the  lunatics  in  the  class  in  aid  of  i\I.  Leuret, 
were  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — From  three  to  four 
hundred  of  the  patients  were  taken  into  one  room  ;  and  of  these 
abo\e  thirty  w  ere  taught  songs — the  rest  only  listening.  But  if 
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finy  of  the  listeners  seemed  to  he  peculiarly  interested  in  the 
•  lesson,  they  also  were  taken  into  the  class  of  learners.  In  this 
way  that  class  may  have  doubled  its  number.  If  any  indivi¬ 
duals  wTre  noisy,  or  troublesome,  they  were  put  out  of  the  room ; 
to  which  discipline  very  few  exposed  themselves.  These  exer¬ 
cises  produced  so  great  an  effect,  that  besides  the  regular  hearers, 
many  more  of  the  hundreds  of  patients  at  Bicetre  crowded  to  the 
wiiulows  of  the  room  to  listen,  and  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
The  expelled  delinquents  were  always  among  these;  and  almost 
the  only  real  disturbance  arose  from  their  wish  to  get  in.  The 
interest  thus  exhibited  outside,  was  very  gratifying  to  those 
within.  To  improve  the  singers,  a  few  instruments  were 
added.  The  orchestra  was  formed  from  the  band  of  ihe  blind 
at  Bicetre,  who  brought  their  violins,  a  bass,  clarionets,  flute, 
keyed  horns,  etc.  The  lunatics  were  nearly  all  ignorant  of 
music;  hut  many  of  them  were  familiar  with  popular  airs,  so 
that  their  ear  was  attuned  to  harmony  to  begin  with.  The  plan 
proceeded  upon  was,  to  range  the  whole  body  of  hearers  upon 
benches  round  the  room,  M.  Guerry  standing  at  the  end,  so  as 
to  see  them  all  at  once,  with  the  blind  orchestra  immediately 
before  him.  It  was  thus  ascertained,  that  all  present  were  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  opening.  For  the  first  exercise,  M.  Guerry  him¬ 
self  sang  the  gamut  very  slowly,  beating  time  at  each  note. 
Tlicn  the  blind  orchestra  joined  him  in  the  repetition  of  the 
gamut ;  but,  at  its  third  repetition,  the  patients  generally  also 
joined.  These  scveriil  repetitions  of  the  gamut  were  continued  for 
about  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  familiarise  the  car  to  the  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  scale;  and  to  prepare  the  patients  for  future 
explanations.  In  order  to  oblige  the  pupils  to  pay  attention  to 
caeli  note  of  the  gamut,  and  to  jirevcnt  mere  repetitions  by 
rote,  other  exercises  extremely  interesting  to  them,  were  made 
with  the  melo-phtste — a  large  board,  with  the  five  lines  of  the 
scale  in  red.  The  teacher  pointed  with  a  rule  successively  to 
each  of  the  notes  to  be  sung,  the  patients  of  course  never  seeing 
what  was  to  come  next.  They  thus  escaped  all  distraction. — 
When  they  were  masters  of  this  part  of  their  task,  the  pupils, 
already  divided  into  two  sets,  were  shewn  the  notes  out  of  their 
regular  order.  Then  whilst  the  melody  was  traced  by  the  proper 
succession  of  notes  with  the  right  hand  stick,  those  of  the  bass, 
or  second  part,  were  pointed  out  on  each  correspondent  note  by 
the  left  hand  stick.  Tlieir  attention  once  gained  to  this  complex 
niovement,  enabled  them  to  execute  unconsciously  the  harmony. 
It  is  riglit  to  add,  that  a  few  only  could  be  brought  to  this  point 
of  the  exercise. 

For  the  time,  another  course  was  taken.  The  patients  were 
made  to  raise  their  hands  without  any  singing,  and  so  to  beat 
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time.  This  they  also  did,  when  they  were  told  to  let  the  master 
sill}?  alone  :  at  the  same  moment  he  also  beat  time  himself.  He 
would  occasionally  stop  short,  so  as  to  surprise  the  i)atient8,  if 
wandering.  At  interv  als,  all  of  them  beat  time  with  the  feet,  at 
command;  or  they  marched  in  companies  like  soldiers,  and  were 
suddenly  halted.  *  The  music  was  stopped  when  any  of  them  were 
troublesome,  or  shewed  a  disinclination  to  the  work,  or  were  even 
inattentive;  and  tlie  delinquents  were  reprimanded  or  expelled. 
This  always  produced  a  good  effect.  When  the  notes  were 
learned  in*  this  manner,  a  sort  of  prayer,  as  in  Wilhelm’s  popular 
schools  of  music,  was  repeated  by  them  in  these  words:  — 

‘  God  of  goodness !  Lord  of  mercy ! 

Our  humble  voices  chant  thy  praise  !’ 

Of  this  song,  the  more  advanced  pupils  learned  a  second 
part,  and  the  master  took  the  third.  The  orchestra  played  the 
accompaniment ;  so  that  a  simple  but  complete  chorus  was  thus 
performed.  Afterwards  some  very  easy  pieces,  with  words 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  patients,  were  sung  in  the  same 
method.  To  secure  their  attention  by  dividing  their  labours, 
the  air  was  first  sung  alone,  then  the  air  with  the  time  marked, 
and  lastly  the  air,  time,  and  words  at  once.  Care  was  taken 
throughout  to  train  the  singers  of  the  several  parts  in  several 
groups.  When  so  separated,  their  execution  of  the  whole  was 
watched  by  the  teacher;  and  his  chief  difficulty  lay  in  keeping 
up  the  independent  attention  of  the  respective  parties  so 
steadily  as  to  prevent  their  mutual  distraction.  It  was  clear 
that  no  correctness  could  be  attained  without  the  persevering 
devotion  of  each  party  to  its  separate  task ;  and  without  the 
execution  of  each  task  being  in  unison  with  the  others :  which 
enforced  a  degree  of  labour  caleulated  greatly  to  strengthen 
feeble  minds. 

The  same  steady  attention  to  this  new  musical  exercise  fur¬ 
ther  withdrew  their  minds  from  the  ordinary  diseased  currents 
of  thought ;  and  from  the  influence  of  any  disturbing  fancies. 
They  were  consequently  so  far  advanced  in  their  cure ;  and  this 
is,  in  itself,  a  most  important  result  independent  of  the  effect, 
whether  good  or  bad,  of  music  upon  the  diseased  mind.  These 
exercises  were  varied  by  some  of  the  lunatics  singing  solos; 
and  they  were  allowed  to  practice  many  of  the  songs  which 
they  had  learned  either  before  or  after  coming  into  Bicetre. 

Ihe  results  were  most  satisfactory,  and  a  volume  of  cases 
might  be  easily  produced  in  proof  of  the  relief  thus  obtained 
for  these  unhappy  beings.  Indeed,  the  ordinary  proceedings 

of  the  musical  class  under  M.  Leuret’s  care  did  him  great 
credit. 
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l^ut  tlie  most  remarkable  circumstiiiicc  attciulin"  his  efforts 
was  the  performance  of  the  religious  service  of  the  chureli  at 
Ibcetrc  by  his  patients.  This  was  bronj^ht  about  very  natu¬ 
rally.  Among  the  best  executed  songs  w(‘re  some  of  those  of  Jean 
Ibaptiste  llousscau,  and  religious  choruses  from  Raciue.  Hence 
the  chaplain  inferred,  that  the  effect  of  their  singing  in  his  church 
on  Sunday  would  be  good.  There  was  much  hesitation  before 
this  proposal  was  jidoptcd,  lest  some  act  of  madness  should  take 
place  during  the  service,  and  bring  discredit  on  the  musical 
exercises  themselves.  But  at  length  the  sanction  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities  being  obtained,  this  exhibition  was  deter¬ 
mined  u|)ou.  Accordingly  some  hymns,  and  the  complete 
music  of  the  service,  were  carefully  studied  by  the  musical  class. 
After  many  rehearsals  they  were  thought  perfect.  Every  thing 
went  on  Avell,  and  the  great  experiineut  was  to  be  tried.  When 
the  day  came,  an  interest,  approaching  to  anxiety,  was  excited  for 
the  result,  not  only  among  the  inmates  of  Bicetre,  the  poor  luna¬ 
tics,  and  their  zealous  attendants,  but  out  of  doors  among  their 
friends,  and  also  in  musical  and  medical  circles. 

Now,  however,  an  unforeseen  and  ludicrous  incident  threat¬ 
ened  to  defeat  the  whole  plan;  but  although  the  incident  was 
ludicrous,  it  certainly  illustrated  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
the  j)rogress  made  by  the  patients.  It  related  to  the  dress  in 
which  they  were  to  appear  at  church  when  joining  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Since  their  attention  had  been  roused  to  the  presence  of 
strangers  attracted  by  their  musical  exercises,  they  had  acepured 
a  strong  objection  to  the  common  clothes  of  the  asylum ;  and 
positively  refused  to  come  forward  if  fresh  ones  were  not  ])ro- 
vided  them.  They  had,  in  fact,  arrived  at  that  strong  mark  of 
reviving  intellect — a  horror  at  being  confounded  with  a  crowd 
of  lunatics,  which,  six  months  before,  would  probably  have  been 
perfectly  inditlercnt  to  them.  Had  they  been  few  in  number, 
the  dilliculty  could  have  been  got  over  at  once,  by  procuring 
new  habiliments.  But  they  were  near  to  an  hundred  men. 
Therefore,  after  a  world  of  searching,  the  following  expedient 
was  hit  upon  by  the  puz/ded  assistants,  and  with  success.  At 
Bicetre  there  is  a  vast  store  of  dresses  of  all  sorts  belonging  to 
the  patients  who  wear  an  uniform  till  they  quit.  Many  of 
these  stoiis  arc  unhappily  never  wanted  again.  A  great  heap 
was  accordingly  brought  out,  and  found  to  suit  the  singers 
admirably.  They  were  soon  transformed  into  a  staid  respect¬ 
able  body,  and  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  themselves.  They 
were  taken  with  due  regularity  to  the  church,  and,  under  the 
lead  of  one  of  their  number,  who  beat  time,  their  performance 
sur[)assed  all  expectation.  The  account  of  this  service  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  striking  anecdote. 
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•  A  liberal  collection  was  made  after  the  8er\ice  (says  the  official 
reporter)  for  a  purpose  in  harmony  with  the  whole  service  of  the  day. 

A  poor,  but  very  respectable,  scene  painter  belon^ng  to  the  Italian 
Opera,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  and  was  himself  amcnj^  the 
patients.  A  small  sum  being  required  to  purchase  the  means  of  coi'i- 
pleting  an  ingenious  work  he  was  engaged  upon  in  the  iisylum.  the 
monev  was  raised  on  this  occasion.  The  chaplain  addeil  the  usual  col¬ 
lection  of  the  day  to  the  special  benefaction ;  and  the  poor  artist  was 
relieved  by  a  singular  application  of  his  own  musical  science  to  the  cure 
of  the  maiadv  he  himself  laboured  under. 

Among  the  eminent  musical  men  present  were  the  famous 
pianist  Lizt,  the  composers  Mainzer,  and  Elwart ;  and  Wil¬ 
helm  who  has  done  so  much  to  spread  the  taste  and  practice  of 
music  among  the  people. 

Even  better  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  system  than  M. 
licuret's  remain  to  be  noticed  in  some  details.  At  the  Salpe- 
triere,  the  vast  asylum  for  female  lunatics,  and  other  diseased 
and  destitute  women  in  Paris,  amounting  altogether  to  inoiv 
than  5,(X)0,  the  musical  exercises  were  certainly  more  successful 
than  those  at  Bicetre.  Perhaps  the  superiority  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  women  being  more  disposed  than  men  to  musical 
impressions.  Perhaps  the  wish  to  be  noticed  by  the  visitors 
may  have  influenced  them  more.  But  independently  of  these 
causes,  which  may  be  controverted,  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
M.  Leuret,  to  acknowledge  the  peculiar  ability  displayed  in 
these  exercises  at  the  SiUpetriere  by  one  of  its  superintending 
physicians,  'SI.  Trelat,  a  man  in  whom  respectable  medical 
talent  is  but  a  secondary  recommendation.  With  unconunoii 
warmth  of  personal  character,  he  combines  the  high  mental 
qualities  shown  in  his  various  w  ritings  on  social  economy  ;  and 
both  his  capacity  and  his  character  have  been  proved,  to  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction,  in  the  management  of  lunatics  in  this  great 
hospital.  ^  A  ery  early  in  the  sort  of  controversy  w  Inch  the  musi¬ 
cal  exercises  at  Bicetre  raised,  Dr.  Trelat  declared  himself  to  be 
favourable  to  them,  whilst  others  asserted  that  they  were 
mere  waste  of  time ;  and  when  their  surprising  eflects  were 
alleged  to  be  either  delusions,  or  frauds,  he  watched  their  pro¬ 
gress  with  care,  and  hailed  their  ultimate  unquestionable  suc¬ 
cess  with  sincere  satisfaction. 

The  Sal  j>etriere  did  not  set  out  w  ith  the  advantages  of  Bicetre. 
It  had  neither  school  room  nor  trained  agents  to  begin  with. 
The  plan  pursued  there  w  as  as  follows : — All  the  women  who 
coidd  be  kept  in  sufficient  order  as  to  dress  and  demeanour, 
were  brought  together  into  a  large  hall.  The  superintendent 
^the  work  rooms,  and  all  the  usual  attendants,  were  present. 
The  patients  were  seated  on  benches.  A  few’  were  entrusted  with 
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copies  of  the  printed  book  of  son^.  Then  without  any  other 
prepan\tion  than  tiie  slow  sin^in^  of  the  gamuU  they  repeattnl 
the  wonls  of  various  songs  with  the  airs,  'fhe  only  ai'conipani- 
nient  was  upon  the  pianoforte.  Hut  this  gave  the  patients 
great  pleasure.  Many  of  the  poor  women  hail  tine  voices  and 
good  taste.  Like  the  inmates  of  all  other  asylums,  however, 
only  so  short  a  time  ago  as  in  1840,  they  wert'  destitute  of  all 
relief  from  occupation,  except  a  little  needlework  ;  and  their 
minds  were  directed  to  no  useful  object  whatever,  cither  from  an 
erroneous  opinion  that  they  were  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 
attention,  or  from  simple  eaivlessncss  in  regard  to  them.  It  was 


a  blessing  of  incalculable  value  to  women  in  their  condition,  to 
be  admitted  to  a  sort  of  animated  employment,  which,  besides 
being  agreeable  in  itself,  made  them,  moreover,  the  objects  of 
compliment  on  the  part  of  their  friends  and  the  visitors.  The 
wish  to  please  was  observed  to  lead  them  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  music ;  and  even  to  rejK'at  the  words  of  the  songs  in 
their  solitary  walks  in  the  grounds,  and  along  the  halls  and 
passages.  Of  the  numerous  cases  recorded  by  M.  'I'rclat,  as 


proofs  of  the  good  done  by  the  musical  exercises  among  these 
women,  one  is  very  striking,  and  we  add  to  it  another  case  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  spectator  of  this  singular  scene.  The  first  is  the 
ease  of  Mademoiselle  Viiu'cnt,  which  is  here  described  almost  in 


the  wonls  of  M.  Trclat  himself.  Mademoiselle  Vinct'iit  was 


thirtv-four  vears  of  a;re  when  these  exercises  began.  She  had 
been  confined  six  years,  and  was  past  cure.  She  had  lost  her 
reason  upon  witnessing  a  barbarous  assault  made  by  her  own 
father  upon  his  wife,  her  mother.  Her  state  was  most  deplor¬ 
able.  Utterly  abandoned,  and  filthy  in  her  personal  habits,  she 
was  not  only  lost  to  all  sense  of  social  sympathy,  but  she  gave 
no  sign  of  sensibility  to  any  external  thing.  You  might  strike 
her  without  eliciting  a  single  token  of  recognition.  She  was 
alone  in  the  midst  of  this  noisy  crowd.  She  regarded  neither 
its  gaiety  nor  its  griefs.  She  lieard  neither  its  sliouts  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  nor  its  sobs  of  ilespair.  She  only  seemed  to  exist ;  but  it 
was  without  exhibiting  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  powers  of  the 
body.  It  occurrt'd  to  M.  IVelat,  that  it  would  possibly  he  use¬ 
ful  to  bring  this  poor  creature  to  one  of  the  musil*al  exercises, 
which  at  length  revealed  a  fact  equally  unknown  to  him  and  to 
her.  In  the  midst  of  that  awful  ruin  there  had  rtunaiiied  un¬ 


injured  a  susceptibility  of  music.  AVhat  persuasion  had  failed 
to  produce,  was  awakened  by  tlie  iiitlucnce  of  sweet  sounds. 
When  told  to  sing,  she  did  not  understand  what  was  said.  Hut 
the  songs  which  she  heard,  she  repeated  readily.  A  most  toiich- 
ing  sight  it  was  to  see  her  rccalletl  to  life,  and  l•ecovered  with 
her  original  grace  from  the  degrading  condition  she  had  so  long 
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been  reduced  to.  The  tones  she  uttered  were  few ;  and  like  the 
dvin);  echoes  of  some  musical  strain  ;  but  they  were  so  silvery, 
and  so  clear,  that  all  who  were  present  were  excited  almost  to 
tears.  By  what  mysterious  influence  had  the  fine  faculty  which 
produced  these  tones  been  preserved  pure  in*  that  tarnished 
body  ?  How  had  those  living  sparks  been  kept  from  extinction, 
where  all  seemed  death  and  cold  decay  ?  *  I  record  the  mys¬ 

tery,'  says  M.  Trelat,  ‘  without  attempting  to  explain  it ;  and 
I  humbly  refer  to  the  boundless  mercies  of  providence,  what  is 
inscrutable  to  human  science.'  Thus  Mademoiselle  Vincent 
was  found  to  have  one  moral  tie  wdth  her  kind.  And  it  seemed 
possible  to  follow  this  slender  thread,  and  to  gather  up  others, 
80  as  to  restore  her  to  some  participation  in  the  sympathies 
which  she  had  lost  so  long ;  to  converse  with  her,  who,  after 
years  of  silence,  had  now  responded  to  the  voice  of  music ;  and 
to  see  every  faculty  again  exercised  by  one  who  had  ceased  to 
be  conscious  of  possessing  a  sentient  existence. 

After  some  time  Mademoiselle  Vincent  sang  a  few  longer 
stanzas,  and  she  was  no  more  utterly  careless  of  the  directions 
of  the  teacher.  When  he  told  her  to  sing,  she  joined  in  the  first 
notes  of  the  organ.  At  first  she  only  imitated  the  voices  of  others. 
Afterwards  she  did  more,  and  would  acquiesce  in  commands  ac¬ 
companied  by  music,  even  if  disobedient  to  the  same  commands 
delivered  in  simple  words.  She  made  another  remarkable  advance. 
She  read,  and  sang  from  a  music  book,  evidently  following  the 
words.  Her  features  improved  in  expression,  and  her  counte¬ 
nance  took  a  more  elevated  character.  *  This  dreadful  case,' 
concludes  M.  Trelat,  ‘  and  its  deplorable  cause,  give  rise  to  many 
sad  reflections.  This  tender  being,  who  sank  under  the  horror 
she  felt  at  witnessing  her  parents’  dissension,  deserved  a  better 
fate ;  and  society  should  have  shielded  her  from  the  possibility 
of  the  brutal  act  of  one  parent,  and  the  irreparable  suflering 
inflicted  by  it  upon  the  other.'  Temporary  comfort  was  the 
only  benefit  conferred  on  her  by  the  musical  exercises,  and  she 
was  unable  to  continue  them  very  long.  She  died  in  1816 
insane.  ^  \\  hether  an  earlier  moral  treatment  would  have  ma¬ 
terially  improved  her  reason  can  only  be  a  matter  of  vague  con¬ 
jecture. 

The  other  case  is  altogether  of  a  different  character.  It  is 
scarcely  less  interesting ;  and  its  ludicrous  side  only  contributed 
to  cast  a  ray  of  good  humour  over  a  scene,  which  was  calculated 
to  excite  but  too  many  melancholy  feelings.  The  influence  of 
t  le  music^  exercises  was  unquestionably,  in  a  high  degree,  re- 
mYkable  in  this  ca^  of  Mademoiselle  Morris,  the  dw  arf,  at  the 
petnere.  This  little  person  was  forty  years'  old.  She  was 
•o  extremely  short-legged,  that  she  could  hardly  stand  up,  and 
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scarcely  ever  walked.  She  bad  been  blind,  too,  from  her  birth, 
and  had  lost  many  of  her  teeth ;  and  when  placed  in  a  chair, 
would  have  been  taken  for  a  person  far  advanced  in  years,  but 
for  her  fair  complexion.  To  complete  her  misery,  she  could 
only  mumble  a  few  words,  and  these  she  would  rarely  attempt. 

Her  first  appearance  at  one  of  the  exercises  was  a  strange 
exhibition.  The  lunatics,  in  a  high  degree  of  joyous  excite¬ 
ment  upon  the  opening  of  the  doors,  were  seen  thronging  into 
the  room,  pell  mell,  one  jostling  the  other,  literally  with  the 
hurry  and  buz,  and  almost  the  confusion  of  an  overturned  hive 
of  bees. 

Here,  at  the  tail  of  crowds  of  the  more  robust  people,  came 
at  last  two  half  imbecile,  half  paralytic  womeii^  impeded  by  an 
object  they  were  hobbling  along  with  in  their  arms.  This 
object  was  the  poor  blind  dwarf,  for  whom  the  other  two  women 
had  formed  a  sort  of  maternal  fondness.  They  were  bringing 
her  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  care,  to  enjoy  a  show  of 
which  they  scarcely  comprehended  the  purpose.  But  the  good 
influence  had  reached  them ;  and  thus  broke  the  sad  mouotony 
of  their  lives  by  a  tumult  of  agreeable  sensations.  Many 
strangers  happened  to  be  present  that  day  ;  and  the  exercises 
went  on  as  usual.  A  romantic  affecting  ballad  was  being  sung 
with  the  accompauiament  of  a  piano,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
patients,  who  repeated  the  chorus  over  and  over  again.  It 
appeared,  that  this  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  poor  dwarf, 
although  on  the  first  occasion  nothing  further  occurred  than 
the  eager,  but  careful  presentation  of  her  by  her  two  friends 
to  the  notice  of  the  assembly.  They  bore  her  off  with  equal 
zeal  at  the  close  of  the  exercises.  Before  the  meeting  dispersed, 
M.  Guerry,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  to  this  singular 
group,  went  up  from  pity  to  the  chair  upon  which  the  dwarf 
was  perched,  and  expressed  his  sympathy  by  tapping  her  shoulder. 
He  then  asked  her  whether  she  had  not  been  pleased  with  the 
music,  whether  she  heard  it  well.  She  made  no  reply,  but 
seemed  much  moved  by  the  attention.  M.  Guerry  next  inquired, 
if  she  could  repeat  any  part  of  what  she  had  heard,  singing  the 
first  notes  himself.  Upon  this,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  all 
present,  the  dwarf  at  once  went  through  the  whole  air,  from 
beginning  to  end,  very  correctly,  and  without  breaking  off. 
Her  small,  thin  voice  was  in  double  octave,  but  perfectly  in 
tune  and  time,  although  the  air  was  not  of  a  very  simple 
character.  Site  repeated  the  words  with  the  air,  of  course,  very 
incorrectly  and  confusedly ;  and  her  pronunciation  was  such, 
that  the  meaning  could  hardly  be  made  out.  The  effect  of  this 
really  astonishing  exhibition  may  be  better  conceived  than 
described.  If  many  witnesses  had  not  been  present  to  attest 
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what  had  taken  place,  it  would  not  have  been  credible.  M. 
Trelat,  M.  Guerry,  the  professional  teacher,  the  attendants,  the 
numerous  visitors,  in  short,  all  present  were  in  raptures,  and 
signified  their  satisfaction  by  hearty  plaudits.  The  dwarf  was 
at  first  overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  Never  before  had  she 
been  the  object  of  attention  from  the  most  insignificant  of 
beings,  except  her  two  imbecile  protectors.  This  loud  applause 
from  a  numerous  assembly  threw  her  into  an  ecstacy  of  surprise 
and  satisfaction.  She  burst  into  a  long  peal  of  delighted 
laughter,  with  as  loud  a  shout  as  was  possible  with  her  shrill, 
soprano  voice.  She  was  hardly  mistress  of  herself.  She  tossed 
her  head  to  and  fro.  She  had  a  look  of  infinite  self-compla¬ 
cency,  and  was  the  happiest  of  human  beings.  At  length,  when 
the  meeting  closed,  and  a  high  llussian  functionary  present  had 
addressed  a  few  words  to  her  with  a  complimentary  tone  of 
voice,  she  again  burst  out  into  a  renewed  shout  of  perfect 
dcliglit.  The  poor  imbeciles  shared  her  satisfaction,  and  bore 
her  off  in  triumph  and  with  ceremonious  care.  The  patients 
and  attendants  studiously  made  way  for  the  party,  and  the 
remote  hulls  resounded  with  their  strains  as  they  withdrew’. 

M.  Trelat  has  given  the  details  of  other  cases  of  very  various 
characters,  in  which  the  results  were  good.  '  We  see  them,’ 
says  he,  ‘  restored  to  the  comfort  of  an  intellectual  occupation. 
They  go  through  the  notes  on  their  fingers,  and  on  the  board ; 
and  they  beat  time.  They  give  the  true  expression  of  the  airs ; 
and  when  away  from  the  musical  class,  they  often  walk  about 
in  the  melancholy  crowd  in  the  courts,  repeating  their  lessons 
to  themselves,  instead  of  joining  as  heretofore  in  their  distress¬ 
ing  scene  of  confusion.’ 

One  consequence  of  this  success,  merits  special  notice.  M. 
Trelat  has  not  failed  to  experience  the  common  difficulty  in 
procuring  good  attendants  for  the  lunatics ;  but  he  states  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  musical  class,  his  attendants  have 
improved  along  with  the  patients.  The  exercises  are  an  agree¬ 
able  relief  to  them ;  besides  which,  since  witnessing  such  won¬ 
ders  w  orked,  they  have  become  more  affectionate  to  the  lunatics, 
and  more  capable  of  discharging  their  duties. 

This  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Salpetriere,  is 
abridged  from  a  report  of  M.  Trelat,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  management  of  lunatic 
asylums.  Ilis  bold  denunciation  of  the  scandalous  state  of  the 
Salpetriere,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  So  short  a  time 
ago  as  in  1840,  some  women  died  of  mere  cold,  and  others  of 
putrid  air  in  that  abode  of  helpless  affiiction.  There  has  not  yet 
however,  been  roused  a  right  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the 
goverumeut  towards  them.  The  musical  exercises  have  fallen 
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oflf  because  sufficient  funds  are  not  allowed  for  a  master.  They 
are  reduced  to  two  days  a  week.  The  conviction  of  the  most 
experienced  persons  is  undiminished  in  their  efficacy  as  stimulants 
to  useful  habits  of  industry,  used  as  the  sources  of  comfort  and 
calmness  to  these  agitated  people.  The  very  improvement  in 
the  general  law  of  France  in  regard  to  lunatics,  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  this  interesting  experiment.  In  1838  an  enactment  . 
was  made,  whereby  numerous  lunatics  before  left  at  large,  were 
brought  within  the  Salpetriere.  Unfortunately  means  were  not 
provided  adequate  to  the  proper  treatment  of  their  increased 
numbers.  The  work  is  half  done,  and  not  only  are  all  the 
departments  of  France  still  thronged  with  the  most  melaneholy 
cases  of  lunacy,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  bring  the 
patients  into  asylums,*  but  the  asylums  themselves  are  as  yet 
far  from  being  in  a  fitting  state. 

The  songs  which  the  lunatics  sang  in  both  hospitals  were 
selected  by  M.  Guerry,  and  published  by  the  governors  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  They  are  arranged  with  much  skill,  and 
far  surpass,  in  that  respect,  what  a  mere  professional  hand  could 
have  done.  They  contain  sublime  choruses  upon  the  works  and 
wjiys  of  Providence,  from  Racine  and  Lamartine.  There  are 
among  them  old  popular  songs  and  airs,  and  some  charming 
new  ones,  developing  every  kindly  affection,  and  ‘  abounding  in 
sentiments  to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.’  The  kindly 
sympathy  for  all  which  they  breathe — the  patriot’s  zeal — the 
love  of  home — the  admiration  of  heroic  actions — the  pity  for 
the  afflicted  of  every  race — for  the  negro  slave  is  not  forgotten 
here — the  sufferer’s  resignation,  and  his  consolation  in  the 
strong  hope  of  a  better  state  of  being — form  a  succession  of 
topics  equally  affecting  and  instructive.  The  sea-songs  are  an 
unexpected  little  treasure,  which  might  be  extracted  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  if  our  space  allowed  ;  and  if  the  military  airs  have  a 
somewhat  disproportionate  share  in  the  volume,  they  bear 
offensively  upon  the  fighting  glories  of  France,  no  more  than 
that  old  pet  piece  of  gasconading  ‘  Rule  Britannia,’  tends  in  our  • 
day  to  make  John  Bull  a  quarrelsome  neighbour. 

When  M.  Guerry’s  volume  became  known,  it  was  suggested 
in  some  of  the  newspapers,  that  the  application  of  its  principle, 
on  a  wider  scale,  would  be  most  useful.  If  such  results  could 

•  In  a  parish  of  about  1,600  souls,  near  Tours,  the  writer  of  this  article 
saw  four  female  lunatics  in  September  last ;  and  two  of  them  w  ere  violent 
and  running  about  the  village  in  a  most  distressing  condition  ;  a  third  was 
an  idiot ;  and  the  fourth  had  been  shut  up  for  nine  years,  more  like  a  brute 
beast  in  a  sty  than  a  human  being.  In  the  same  month,  five  farms  were 
fired  in  this  and  the  adjoining  (wrish,  as  it  was  said,  by  an  tTutane  peasant, 
who  was  THEN  carried  of  by  the  police,  lie  had  before  been  loose. 
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be  obtained  in  these  melancholy  cases,  what,  it  was  asked,  might 
not  be  expected  from  similar  exercises  being  brought  within 
reach  of  the  labouring  population?  As  is  remarked  in  the 
preface  to  M.  Guerry's  collection,  the  instructed  artisan  would 
return  to  his  cottage  from  his  daily  work,  which  also  he  might 
often  enliven  with  the  musical  fruits  of  that  instruction;  his 
days,  so  enlivened,  would  produce  many  a  lesson  for  his  guidance, 
and  many  a  calm  suggestion  of  comfort.  For  that  larger  object, 
much  more  influence  is  wanted  than  individual  zeal  is  competent 
to  furnish. 

The  government,  it  was  said,  should  take  the  thing  in  hand, 
and  at  once  proportion  the  means  to  the  objects,  to  be  effected. 
It  was  proposed,  that  prizes  should  be  ofifered  for  the  best  col¬ 
lections  of  songs  and  airs  ;  a  principle  which  has  since  been 
followed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  present  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  M.  de  Talisaudy ;  and  so  warmly  has  the  invitation  been 
met,  that  many  thousands  of  airs  are  said  to  be  at  this  moment 
in  the  hands  of  the  appointed  judges.  The  French  government 
is  however  acting  upon  the  old  maxim,  that  whatever  may  be 
done  by  the  laws,  the  popular  songs  of  the  country  demand  the 
most  careful  supervision. 

For  the  sake  of  the  poor  lunatics,  it  remains  to  give  to  the 
new  method  of  relief  by  musical  studies,  a  steadiness  and  an 
extension  which  will  secure  proper  attention  to  the  exercises, 
after  their  novelty  has  worn  off.  M.  Trelat  has  eminently  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  the  Sal petriere,  even  without  having  proper  means  for  its 
development  at  his  commencement,  in  giving  to  music  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  his  plan  of  treating  his  patients.  He  employs  them, 
and  he  employs  them  profitably.  Their  labour  is  sufficiently 
steady  to  produce  a  considerable  income  beyond  the  expenses, 
which  is  their  own.  Ilis  musical  exercises,  reduced  as  they  are 
in  number  for  want  of  a  master,  are  carried  on  in  a  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  work  shops,  so  that  the  toil  of  the  w’omen  is  lightened 
by  the  songs  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  who  have  almost  become  their 
TOm panions  the  result  of  this,  and  other  improvements.  Thus 
^a  system  of  kindness,  and  of  unwearied  patience,  with  very 
rare  examples  of  punishment,  and  still  more  rarely  the  shower 
has  succeeded  so  far  as  to  justify  sanguine  expectations  of 
far  hotter  results,  by  the  appliance  of  this  system  upon  a 
suitable  sc^e,  and  with  the  determination  to  spare  no  proper 
expense  in  its  development. 
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Art.  VI. — Correspondence  of  John^  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  selected 
from  the  Originals  at  Woburn  Abbey,  With  an  Introduction,  By 
Lord  John  Russell.  Vol.  3,  Lundon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Tins  volume  completes  the  Bedford  Correspondence ,  and  relates 
to  a  far  more  eventful  period  of  our  history  than  either  of  its 
predecessors.  Its  contents,  however,  have  added  little  to  our 
information,  though  a  few  gleams  are  thrown  on  the  party 
contests  and  court  intrigues  of  the  day.  In  this  respect 
our  expectations  have  not  been  met.  The  historical  value  of 
the  Correspondence  is  small,  and  it  is  utterly  destitute  of  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  general  reader.  When  such  personages  as  Walpole, 
Pulteney,  Chatham,  Bute,  and  the  elder  Fox,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  host  of  others,  figure  on  the  stage,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  there  would  be  much  to  attract  public  notice,  and  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  principles  of  our  leading  statesmen. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  at  least,  in  any  other  than  a  very 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  degree.  Of  the  letters  which  are 
printed  we  are  concerned  to  remember  a  few  only, — the  majority 
may  be  forgotten  without  regret.  We  are  glad  to  possess  the 
Correspondence  for  occasional  reference,  but  have  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  being  much  indebted  to  it  in  any  of  our  labours.  The 
fourth  Duke  of  Bedford  was  a  man  of  secondary  talents,  and 
without  any  moral  qualities  to  ennoble  his  name.  He  was 
indebted  solely  to  his  position  in  the  Whig  party  for  the  small 
share  of  influence  he  exercised.  Had  he  been  a  commoner  his 
name  would  not  have  been  known,  but  having  been  born  a 
peer  he  was  of  course  entitled  to  office,  and  belonging  to  the 
party  which  had  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  good  things  of 
public  life,  he  early  aspired  to  share  them.  His  political  morality 
was  that  which  was  current  in  his  day,  and  the  interests  of  the 
small  party  w  hich  he  nominally  led,  were  therefore  preferred  to 
any  broader  or  more  generous  sympathies.  The  government 
of  the  country  w  as  conducted,  at  this  period,  on  principles  from 
the  avowal  of  which  the  least  honourable  of  our  statesmen 
wrould  now  shrink.  Jobbing  was  universal,  it  was  reduced  to 
system,  and  he  was  deemed  the  most  successful  politician  who 
sliowed  most  skill  in  the  application  of  its  arts.  It  is  lament¬ 
able  to  see  what  a  falling  off  there  had  been  from  the  middle  of 
the  previous  century.  Gross  selfishness  pervaded  public  life. 
All  sense  of  responsibility  was  gone,  the  national  exchequer 
was  robbed  for  personal  or  party  ends,  and  the  forms  of 
the  constitution  were  employed  to  counteract  its  purpose  and 
extinguish  its  spirit.  It  was  altogether  a  dull,  dead,  level,  over 
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which  intelligent  Englishmen  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  travel 
even  by  the  genius  and  withering  oratory  of  Chatham. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Whigs  at  the  close  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  rendered  them  of  necessity  the  ministers  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Had  the  Tories  prevailed,  the  Stuarts 
would  have  been  restored ;  but  Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury  were 
driven  into  exile,  and  the  nation  was  content  to  preserve  its 
liberties  at  the  price  of  receiving  a  monarch,  whose  coarse  man¬ 
ners,  and  profligate  morality,  commanded  no  respect.  Tk 
second  George,  of  dull  capacity  and  limited  information,  pur- 
sued  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  the  nation  was  consequently 
ruled  for  many  years  by  an  oligarchy  of  Whig  nobles,  who  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  themselves,  and  their  dependants,  t^e  spoils 
of  office.  The  usual  result  followed,  and  it  is  well  for  English 
freedom  that  it  did.  Had  the  Whig  nobles  of  that  day  been 
more  considerate  and  sagacious,  they  might  have  perpetuated 
for  many  yeaw,  their  tenure  of  office.  But  they  became  impe¬ 
rious,  shamelessly  corrupt,  and  suspicious,  both  of  talent  and 
of  patriotism.  Hostility  was  thus  aroused.  Genius  and  virtue 
took  part  against  them.  The  theory  of  the  constitution  was 
appealed  to,  and  public  sympathies  were  awakened  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Chatham  and  the  subsequent  reasonings  of  Shel¬ 
burne  and  Burke.  The  first  stage  of  their  decline  was  marked 
by  divisions  amongst  themselves. 

•  The  period  which  elapsed/  remarks  Lord  John  Russell,*  between 
the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
was  the  age  of  small  factions.  The  great  Whig  party,  having  had 
from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  complete  possession  of 
power,  broke  into  many  little  sections,  divided  from  each  other  by 
personal  predilections,  and  not  by  distinct  lines  of  policy.  Thus 
their  quarrels  and  their  friendships  were  precarious  and  capricious : 
there  was  no  reason  why  any  one  statesman  should  not  join  with  any 
other  stateman  to  whom  he  had  been  the  week  before  most  opposed  ; 
nor,  to  say  the  truth,  was  there  any  great  question  in  dispute,  like 
the  Revolution  settlement,  or  the  American  war,  or  the  French  war, 
upon  which  parties  widely  separated  in  opinion,  could  take  their 
stand/— p.  xi.  ^ 

Geor^  III.  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  October  !  760,  and 
was  mainly  influenced  in  his  early  measures  by  his  mother,  the 
Princess  Dowager,  and  her  adviser  Lord  Bute.  His  father  had 
headed  the  opposition  to  the  Whig  ministers  of  George  ii.,  and 
as  the  Tory  predilections  of  Lord  Bute  were  well  known,  a 
change  of  administration  was  generally  expected.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  however,  was  nominally  retained  as  First  Lord 
of  tlie  Treasury,  and  even  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  brilliant  career  had 
humbled  the  power  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  then  nego- 
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tiating  a  peace,  was  continued  in  office  for  a  brief  space. 

*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,^  said  Horace  Walpole. 

'  Nor  under  the  grandson,^  replied  George  Selwyn.  Few,  how¬ 
ever,  were  deceived  by  this  forbearance.  The  monarch  had 
evidently  taken  his  resolution,  and  found  in  Lord  Bute,  an  in- 
strument  ready  to  his  hand.  Had  his  purpose  been  high- 
minded  and  generous,  he  would  have  broken  through  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  a  Whig  oligarchy  without  seeking  to  establish  a 
secret  and  irresponsible  power.  But  Lord  Bute  aimed  to  govern 
as  the  favourite  of  an  eastern  monarch,  and  the  young  king, 
true  to  his  adviser,  aided  the  policy  by  every  means  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  This  was  the  sin  of  George  iii. ;  and  it  robs  him  of  all 
merit  in  the  measures  he  adopted,  and  has  covered  his  memory 
with  a  reproach  which  no  private  virtues,  had  they  been  a  thou¬ 
sand-fold  more  brilliant  than  any  he  possessed,  could  have 
atoned  for.  He  wanted  only  the  pow  er  to  become  the  despot ; 
and  failing  this,  he  condescended  to  intrigue  and  dishonesty. 
Wc  pass  by  the  continental  policy  of  the  king,  by  which  Mr. 
Pitt’s  views  were  overruled,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
France,  much  less  favourable  to  England  than  that  minister  had 
insisted  on.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  differed  from  his  colleague 
on  this  point,  and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  negotiate  the  treaty. 

*  His  despatches,’  says  Lord  Jolin,  ^appear  to  me  to  be  credit¬ 
able  to  his  industry  and  judgment;  at  all  events,  they  afford 
better  materials  than  have  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  for 
arriving  at  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  peace  of 
Paris.’ 

The  policy  of  the  king  was  of  course  veiled  under  specious 
pretences.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  its  accomplishment, 
and  the  condition  of  parties  readily  suggested  the  plea.  The 
nation  was  summoned  to  the  aid  of  a  young  monarch  strug¬ 
gling,  as  was  alleged,  against  a  dominant  faction.  The  crown 
had  lost  its  dignity,  the  glory  of  the  sceptre  was  departed,  and 
all  true  Englislimen  were  reejuired  tc  assist  their  sovereign  in 
breaking  through  unconstitutional  restraints  which  prevented 
his  calling  able  and  faithful  men  to  his  councils.  There  was 
much  seeming  force  in  all  this.  It  found  a  ready  response  in 
the  nation,  and  was  for  a  time  looked  on  with  favour.  The 
truth,  however,  was  soon  learnt.  The  king’s  Friends,  as  a  party 
separate  from  the  ministry  was  called,  were  found  to  be  more 
pow’crful  than  his  responsible  advisers.  Lord  Bute  exercised 
greater  influence  over  the  government  than  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle.  The  royal  patronage  was  dispensed  without  regard 
to  his  approval,  and  ehaiiges  were  effected  in  government  trusts 
without  his  .opinion  being  consulted.  Each  statesman  in  his 
turn,  when  disengaged  from  office,  denounced  this  system. 
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Lord  Chatham  indign^antlv  declaimed  asrainst  an  induenee 
behind  the  throne,  more  powerful  than  the  throne  itself.  Mr. 
Grannlle  spoke  of  a  set  of  Janiiaries,  at  whose  will  he  would 
not  hold  office ;  the  Duke  of  Betiford  protested  in  the  roval 
closet  against  the  power  of  Lord  Bute;  and  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
masterly  pamphlet,  laid  bare  the  whole  scheme  to  public  indig. 
nation.'  This  passage  of  our  history  is  too  little  known.  It 
has  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  what  followeil,  and  has  been 
sedulously  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  admirers  of  George  ui.  It 
should,  however,  be  studieti  hy  every  Englishman ;  and  if  its 
effect  be  to  lower  that  monarch  in  public  estimation,  it  will  only 
be  a  just  retribution  for  the  undue  praise  bestowed  on  him. 
Lord  Russell  remarks  on  this  passage  of  our  historv* : — 

*  Not  that  the  plan  of  Lord  Bute  and  his  royal  pupil  was  of  so 
svstematic  a  character,  nor  the  government  to  be  subverted  ot  so 
beneficent  a  nature,  as  the  great  Whig  statesman  portiayed  to  the 
world ;  but  that  the  project  of  restoring  to  the  Crown  that  absolute 
direction  and  control  which  Charles  the  First  and  James  the  Second 
had  been  forced  to  relinquish,  and  from  which  George  the  First,  and 
George  the  Second,  had  quietly  abstained,  was  enterained  and  at¬ 
tempted  by  George  the  Third,  can  hardly  bo  doubted. 

‘  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  moment  was  in  many  respects  eminently 
auspicious  to  the  execution  of  such  a  plan.  The  Stuarts,  as  .Mr. 
Adolphus  remarks,  bad  fallen  into  contempt ;  and  the  Whig  families 
were  no  longer  necessary  to  guard  the  parliamentary  title  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Let  us  add  to  this,  that  the  Whigs  were  them¬ 
selves  broken  into  sections,  separately  weak,  and  too  jealous  of  each 
other  to  combine.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  ancient  chief  of  the 
party,  bad  lowered  himself  by  folly,  and  his  party  by  corruption. 
Lord  Holland  was  hated,  and  could  not  stand  alone ;  Mr.  Pitt  was 
haughty  and  self-willed,  and  had  broken  his  connexion  with  the  other 
W  hig  chiefs ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  his  eagerness  for  peace,  had 
acted  with  and  under  Lord  Bute.  Nor  was  the  King  deficient  in  the 
prudence  and  caution  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  a  refined  scheme.’ 
— pp.  xxix,  XXX. 

The  royal  favourite,  like  most  of  his  class,  was  unfitted  for  the 
power  to  which  he  aspired.  His  understnuding  was  by  no 
means  strong,  nor  was  his  intellect  broad  and  capacious.  He 
wanted  the  practice,  and  probably  the  power,  of  a  debater ;  and 
was  utterly  incapable  of  measuring  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  popular 
opinion.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  prerogative,  but  he 
lacked  the  genius  and  the  courage  of  Strafford.  It  had 
been  remarked  ot  him,  by  the  lather  of  the  king,  that  he  was 
fit  to  be  the  minister  of  a  small  German  court  where  there  was 
no  business.  It  is  therefore  no  marvel  that  he  was  speedily 
terrified  by  the  eoufiict  he  had  invited. 
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•  P*rH*nH'nury  opp^>>'uiott/  l.oivl  •  surpri«^l 

conlouiHlevl  bis  jud^iutMU  ;  ^vpuUr  oUmour  his  rt^soUilion, 

sod  soAC^  his  ambuioii.  With  these  t'suUs  of  luiud  sikI  tem|^r»  U 
is  uv>t  lobe  >roudeu\l  «t.  thst  ho  h^htly  brv^ko  vuth  the  l>uke  of 
Newcastle,  his  ready  auvl  convenient  hel^'inAtt\  ’I'he  ^'v^wer  of  that 
>eteran  minister  was  silently  taken  away  :  if  places  were  ^iven,  his 
opinion  was  not  askovl  ;  if  peers  were  crx'atisi,  he  was  not  infom\e\l  of 
the  intention;  even  the  Uoar\l  of  rreasury  at  which  he  prx'sidisl  was 
taught  to  ttiwart  him.  Yet  the  favourite  who  couKl  thus  wantonly 
pro\oke  a|H>werful  party  had  scarcely  taken  the  reins  into  his  hands, 
In'fore  he  shrank  from  the  condict,  and  rx'signcvl  his  ortice.*— p.  wxt, 
xxxii. 

Such  wns  the  uinn  on  whom  (ux^rjrt'  ttt.  rt'licd  :  and  the 
tenor  of  his  ^ndicy  was  not  lonj;  in  heinj;  ptwlainunl.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  IHtke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt  wert' 

a 

ret.HiniHl  in  othix'  on  the  acivssion  of  the  kinj:.  The  former  was 
cv>in|uiratively  tractable,  but  the  latter  was  dictatorial  and 
imjK'rions.  'riie  elder  IMtt  was  about  the  last  man  in  the 
kiii^lom  to  ivntent  himself  with  the  semblaiuv  of  power.  Ho 
felt  his  superiority.  His  jjenms  toweivil  over  the  men  about 
him,  and  his  proud  spirit  indignantly  spurned  the  dictation  of 
the  favourite.  He  liad  n'stort'd  the  fading  fortunes  of  his 
oinintry  by  the  vigour  and  ability  of  his  fort'ij::n  jHilicy,  -intnv- 
dueiiig  onler  when'  ixuifiision  bad  existed,  and  ri'eallin^  victory 
to  the  national  standanl.  His  natnnd  imperionsness  wits 
thus  hei^hteneil,  and  he  timk  no  pains  to  eoiuval  it.  We  aix' 
not  then'fort'  surprised  at  his  hein^  chafed  by  the  rt'solntions 
wliieli  bis  iMlleajrnes  adopted  witlivint  bis  iMiieiirreniv.  'fliis 
feeling;  is  evinmi  in  the  following  brief  eominnnieation,  ilatcil, 
March  10,  1701,  aildrt'ssed  to  the  Hnke  of  Heilford,  and  which 
sntlieiently  indicates  the  pixibability  of  what  speedily  followed. 

*  Mr.  Piu  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Huko  of  Hcdfonl,  and 
is  oblii;ed  to  his  Hruco  for  taking  the  trouble  of  comiiuimcutiu^  to 
him  the  measure  of  turnim;  out  .Mr.  Malone,  already  decided  and  in 
part  executed.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  been  consulted  on  a  matter  of  this  con¬ 
sequence,  he  should  have  doubted  the  expodieiiey  of  such  a  step, 
and  have  thought  that  it  required  to  be  more  niatuiely  weighed.'— 
P- 

The  crisis  was  hastened  by  the  minister’s  own  folly.  Ho 
atTordod  the  court  the  pretext  they  desired.  The  wily  tuvonrite 
waited  his  opportunity.  He  pulled  the  wirt's  in  stH'rt't,  and 
thus  avoided  the  odium  of  dismissing  the  most  popular  servant 
of  the  crown.  ‘  Altliongli/  remarks  Lord  Hrongliam,  *  a  plot 
bad  certainly  been  formed  to  eject  him  Iroin  the  ministry, 
leaving  the  ohiof  control  of  affairs  in  the  feeble  bands  of  Lord 
Hnte,  whose  only  support  was  court  favour,  and  whoso  chief 
talent  lay  in  an  expertuess  at  intrigue ;  yet  there  can  bo  but 
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little  doubt  that  this  scheme  was  only  rendered  practicable  by 
the  hostility  which  the  great  minister’s  unbending  habits,  his 
contempt  of  ordinary  men,  and  his  neglect  of  every-day  matters, 
had  raised  against  him  amongst  all  the  creatures  both  of  Dowii- 
ing-street  and  St.  James’s.’* 

^Vhat  had  been  long  foreseen  and  designed,  occurred  in  October, 
16G2.  Thwarted  in  his  designs,  Pitt  indignantly  declared  at  the 
council  board,  that  he  was  responsible  to  the  people,  and  would 
no  longer  retain  a  situation  which  made  him  responsible  for 
measures  he  was  not  permitted  to  direct.  His  resignation  was 
of  course  accepted  ;  and  what  occurred  in  the  closet  of  the  king, 
and  in  the  communications  which  passed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Bute,  constitutes  the  least  creditable  passage  of  his  history. 
We  do  not  complain  of  his  reception  of  a  pension.  While  such 
things  are  dispensed,  no  man  could  prefer  a  better  claim ;  but 
his  demeanour  was  unworthy  of  hig  character,  and  the  over¬ 
sow  ings  of  his  gratitude  were  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  premier  was  yet  retained,  but  his  time  was  drawing  near. 
For  a  little  while  longer  he  was  borne  with.  He  submitted  to 
much  more  than  consisted  with  self-respect,  but  at  length  the 
predominance  of  the  favourite  provoked  even  his  resignation. 
His  decision,  with  the  grounds  of  it,  was  announced  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  May  15,  17G2. 

*  I  have  had,’  he  says,  '  so  many  proofs  of  your  Grace’s  goodness 
to  me,  that  I  flatter  myself  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  now  take 
in  troubling  you  upon  my  own  subject.  It  has  been  the  greatest 
misfortune  to  me,  that  1  have  been  obliged  to  take  a  resolution  relating 
to  my  own  situation,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  previously 
consulting  your  Grace,  and  taking  your  advice,  before  I  had  put  it 
in  execution.  But  as  the  circumstances  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  as 
I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  step  I  have  taken,  to  act  agreeably  to 
what  your  Grace  was  so  good  as  to  declare  to  me  was  the  rule  I 
should  go  by,  when  your  Grace,  from  your  goodness  and  partiality 
to  me,  engaged  me  to  remain  in  the  king’s  service,  I  hope  I  can  have 
no  doubt  of  your  approbation.  When  I  mentioned  the  difhculties  of 
my  undertaking  such  an  employment  at  that  time,  unknown  to,  and 
unsupported  by,  either  the  king  or  his  minister,  your  Grace  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  if,  after  trial,  I  found  I  had  not  that  countenance, 
credit,  and  support,  which  my  station  and  situation  entitled  me  to,  you 
would  be  far  from  advising  or  wishing  that  1  should  remain  in  em¬ 
ployment  ;  that  case  has  now  happened,  and  that  has  made  my  retre^ 
unavoidable.  Your  Grace  has  seen  the  little  credit  which  I  have 
had  either  in  business,  or  in  any  disposition  of  honours  or  employ¬ 
ments,  numbers  of  peers  made  without  my  knowing  anything  ol  it 
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until  it  was  absolutely  done ;  and  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Proberfs, 
which  was  only  an  exchange  of  ennploynient  with  Mr.  Sloper,  I  don’t 
remember  one  single  recommendation  of  mine  which  has  taken  place 
since  his  Majesty’s  accession  to  the  crown,  I  mean  as  to  civil  em¬ 
ployments,  or  indeed,  1  may  aid,  as  to  military  ones  also.  But 
that  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  my  resignation,  is  some  late 
transactions  with  my  board,  and  particularly  with  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Martin  (unknown  to  me),  which  must  expose  me  to  them,  make  me 
appear  insignificant  there,  and  are  a  plain  declaration  of  the  little 
regard  and  confidence  which  his  Majesty’s  ministers  have  in  me. 
In  this  situation  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  the  Treasury, 
with  any  honour  or  ease  to  myself,  or  any  advantage  to  the  public 
or  my  friends.  I  beg  your  Grace  would  not  mention  these  parti¬ 
culars  till  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  see  you,  and  1  will  then 
explain  them  fully  to  you,  and  acquaint  you  with  all  that  has  passed 
upon  this  occasion,  [n  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  felt  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  Grace’s  support  whilst  I  was  in  the  administration, 
I  hope  1  shall  have  the  comfort  of  your  friendship  and  good  opinion 
out  of  it.’ — pp.  79,  80. 

Lord  Bute  immediately  became  in  name  what  he  had  long 
been  in  reality,  the  prime  minister  of  the  king.  So  far  his 
intrigues  had  been  successful.  He  had  glided  to  and  fro  on 
the  political  stage,  more  powerful  than  those  who  were  visible 
to  the  public;  and  superficial  observers,  doubtless,  concluded 
that  the  reality  of  power  would  now  be  retained  in  connexion 
with  its  well  known  symbols.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
mistaken.  Whilst  he  worked  in  the  dark  his  incapacity  was 
not  seen ;  but  now  that  he  came  forth  into  open  day  and  chal¬ 
lenged  observation,  his  enemies  were  amply  revenged.  Some 
members  of  the  Whig  party,  including  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
were  for  a  time  retained  in  his  administration,  but  their  places 
were  gradually  supplied  by  Tories,  whose  temper  was  more 
ductile  as  their  principles  were  more  acceptable  at  court. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  unpopularity  of  the  premier.  He 
was  literally  hated  by  the  nation,  and  soon  shrank  from  the 
storm  he  had  raised.  He  announced  his  intention  to  resign 
office,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  dated,  April  2,  1763, 
in  which  there  is  much  obvious  untruth  coupled  with  an 
affected  moderation,  and  a  profession  of  public  spirit,  for  which 
he  never  gained  credit  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court. 

l  am  now  going,’  he  says,  *to  trouble  your  Grace  for  the  last  time, 
in  all  probability,  on  politics,  as  I  shall  be  out  of  office  and  a  private 
man  before  I  can  be  honoured  with  any  return  :  the  subject  I  am  going 
to  touch  forces  me  to  write  about  myself  much  more  than  1  wished 
to  do,  and  for  this  reason  1  hope  you  will  excuse  it.  To  enter,  there¬ 
fore,  into  matters,  I  take  the  liberty  of  observing  to  your  Grace,  that 
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when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  went  out,  and  I  found  myself  unJer  a 
necessity  to  accept  my  present  situation,  I  did  it  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
luctance  ;  and  nothing  but  the  king’s  safety  and  independency  could 
have  made  me  acquiesce  in  a  way  of  life  so  opposite  to  every  feeling ; 
nor  did  I  kiss  the  king’s  hand  till  I  had  received  his  solemn  promise 
to  be  permitted  to  go  out  when  peace  was  once  attained.  T.  hanks 
to  kind  Providence  and  your  Grace’s  abilities,  that  day  is  now  come ; 
and  well  it  is  so,  for,  independent  of  all  other  private  considerations, 
the  state  of  my  health  is  such,  and  any  constant  application  to  busi¬ 
ness  is  declared  to  be  so  fatal  to  me,  that  I  find  myself  under  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  putting  my  much-loved  sovereign  in  mind 
of  his  promise.  I  have  done  so  ;  and  after  scenes  that  1  can  never 
forget,  his  tenderness  for  me  has  got  the  better  of  his  partiality  to  my 
poor  endeavours  to  serve  him,  and  he  approves  my  determination. 
Since  this,  I  have  often  talked  with  his  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  a 
new  administration,  and  he  is  come  to  the  final  resolution  of  putting 
the  Treasury  into  Mr.  Grenville’s  hands,  as  the  only  person  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  whom  he  can  confide  so  great  a  trust ;  Mr. 
Fox  having  taken  the  king’s  word  when  he  first  entered  on  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  that,  the  peace  made,  he  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Three  things  the  king  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  abide  by,  and  to  make  the  basis  of  his  future  administra¬ 
tion  as  they  have  been  of  his  present. 

*  1st.  Never  upon  any  account  to  suffer  those  ministers  of  the  late 
reign,  who  have  attempted  to  fetter  and  enslave  him,  ever  to  come 
into  his  service  while  he  lives  to  hold  the  sceptre. 

*  2dly.  To  collect  every  other  force,  and  above  all,  that  of  your 
Grace  and  Mr.  Fox  to  his  councils  and  support. 

*  3dly.  To  show  all  proper  countenance  to  the  country  gentlemen 
acting  on  Whig  principles,  and  on  those  principles  only  supporting 
his  government.* — pp.  223,  224. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  inaccuracies  of  this 
letter.  If  one  thing  be  more  obvious  than  another,  it  is  that 
Bute  had  from  the  first  been  designed  for  the  office  he  filled, 
and  that  his  retirement,  so  far  from  being  part  of  a  preconcerted 
plan,  was  induced  by  fear,  and  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  king.  The  obstinacy  of  the  monarch  would  have 
braved  a  storm  before  which  the  weaker  and  more  timorous 
favourite  quailed.  The  exclusion  alluded  to,  obviously  points 
to  Newcastle  and  Pitt,  with  whom,  however,  ere  many  months 
bad  passed,  Bute  was  again  in  correspondence  with  the  design 
of  forming  another  administration.  Moreover,  the  Whigs,  and 
W  hig  principles  were  the  objects  of  his  special  hatred.  He  had 
compassed  their  exclusion  from  power,  and  had  raised  up  as 
their  competitors  a  knot  of  reconciled  Jacobins,  who  were  content 
to  forward  the  policy  of  the  Stuarts  under  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  his  reply  to  Bute^s  application,  pointed 
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out  the  weakness  of  the  administration  which  it  was  proposed 
to  form,  and  advised  that  one  should  be  constituted  on  a  broader 
and  more  stable  basis,  particularly  urging  that  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Whig  party  should  be  called  to  the  king^s  councils. 
Lord  Russell  gives  the  following  account  of  the  negotiations 
which  ensued : — 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  unpalatable  than  such  advice.  Still  the 
weakness  which  the  Duke  had  pointed  out  was  felt ;  and  the  death 
of  Lord  Egremont,  which  happened  soon  after,  made  it  necessary  to 
hit  on  some  new  expedient  for  keeping  the  great  Whig  chiefs  out  of 
power.  At  this  emergency  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  again  applied 
to,  and  a  special  agent  was  sent  to  Blenheim  with  orders  to  see  the 
duke  secretly  at  Woodstock.  'J'his  time  the  duke  advised  that  Mr. 
Pitt  should  be  sent  for,  and  asked  to  propose  his  own  terms. 

*  Lord  Bute  relished  this  counsel  as  little  as  the  former.  But 
seeing  there  was  no  remedy,  he  sent  himself  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
consented  that  he  should  have  an  audience  of  the  king,  carefully 
concealing  the  fact,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  advised  this  course. 

*The  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  were,  according  to  the  only  ac¬ 
counts  which  were  published,  somewhat  extraordinary.  It  is  said 
that  he  not  only  desired  to  form  a  compact  ministry  of  the  principal 
Whigs  of  the  kingdom,  but  that  he  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Grenville 
the  office  of  paymaster,  and  put  an  absolute  veto  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  as  well  as  all  others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  peace 
of  Paris.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt  relating  to 
these  transactions,  has  not  been  made  public.  The  interview  ended 
with  a  declaration  of  the  king,  which  broke  off  the  negotiation  :  ‘  Mr. 
Pitt,  this  will  never  do.  My  honour  is  concerned.' 

*  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  king,  who  had  hitherto  been  so  cau¬ 
tious  and  reserved,  spoke  openly  of  Mi.  Pitt’s  conditions,  and  took 
pains  to  inflame  the  anger  of  the  proscribed.  In  particular,  he  told 
Lord  Hertford  that  '  Mr.  Pitt  proscribed  several,  particularly  his 
friend  Lord  Powis,  had  said  little  of  Mr.  Legg,  and  still  less  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.*  He  desired  Lord  Sandwich  to  inform  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  even  consent  that  he  should  hold  a 
place  in  the  household. 

*  It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  should  ad¬ 
vise  the  king  to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  first  condition 
should  be  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  from  the  king’s  coun¬ 
cils.  What  Mr.  Pitt  really  said  to  the  king  is  not  yet  known.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  duke’s  own  assertion,  that  he  did  not 
wish  for  office. 

‘  His  inclinations,  however,  were  changed  when  he  found  himself 
proscribed.  In  the  heat  of  his  indignation,  inflamed  by  the  king’s 
personal  request,  he  accepted  at  once  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Council.  But  in  resuming  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  he  insisted  that 
Lord  Bute  should  retire  from  the  king’s  presence  and  councils  ;  and 
this  indeed  was  the  absolute  condition  in  which  the  administration 
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Stood.  Thus  Lord  Bute  recommended  the  king  to  send  for  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  proscribed  Lord  Bute ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
advised  his  Majesty  to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt,  who  proscribed  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  In  this  confusion  of  persons  and  parties,  a  ministry  was 
created  which  lasted  for  nearly  two  years.' — pp.  xxxvii — xxxix. 

The  same  course  of  intrigue  was  continued  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Grenville,  which  led  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  seek 
an  audience  with  the  king  in  order  to  remonstrate  against  the 
system  that  was  pursued.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  has 
been  variously  represented,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
defence  of  Lord  John  is  substantially  satisfactory  : — 

‘There  appears, 'he  says,  *norea3ontodoubt,that  fromthecommence- 
ment  of  the  reign  there  was  a  party  called  the  ‘King's  friends,'  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  exercise  all  real  power,  while  the  show  of  it  only  was  left 
to  the  responsible  ministers  ;  that  on  them  all  favour  was  bestowed, 
and  by  them  the  measures  of  the  court  were  directed  :  that  while  such 
was  their  influence,  they  kept  in  the  back-ground,  occupying  per¬ 
manently  lucrative  subordinate  places,  and  leaving  the  labour  and 
the  risk  of  political  affairs  in  the  ostensible  rulers  of  the  country : 
that  at  a  signal  from  the  court,  any  minister  was  at  once  removed ; 
and  a  subservient  House  of  Commons  were  directed  to  transfer  their 
votes  to  some  other  puppet,  destined  to  hold  a  rank  equally  power¬ 
less,  by  a  tenure  equally  precarious. 

‘  If  there  be  truth  in  these  delineations,  it  was  surely  the  duty  of 
an  old  counsellor  of  the  Crown  to  warn  the  sovereign  of  his  danger ; 
to  implore  him  ‘  to  permit  his  authority  and  his  favour  to  go  toge¬ 
ther  ;'  and  either  to  invest  his  ministers  with  the  influence  belonging 
to  his  royal  station,  or  to  produce  in  open  daylight  the  secret  deposi¬ 
taries  of  his  confidence.  By  such  conduct  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
showed  that  he  well  knew  *  the  eternal  difference  between  a  true  and 
sworn  friend  of  the  monarchy,  and  a  slippery  sycophant  of  the  court. 

‘The  king,  having  resolved  to  keep  his  favour  for  his  private 
friends  and  the  Bute  party,  told  the  chancellor  that  he  considered  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  remonstrance  as  a  resignation ;  nor  could  it  be 
considered  unhandsome  to  his  ministers,  after  the  alternative  had  been 
put  to  him,  that  he  should  take  his  choice  of  the  course  he  preferred. 
He  was  resolved  not  to  govern  as  George  the  First  and  George  the 
Second  had  governed,  by  means  of  open  parliamentary  ministers.' — 
pp.  xliv — xlvi. 

The  Grenville  administration  is  know^n  in  English  history  by 
one  of  the  most  impolitic  and  mischievous  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  perpetrated.  The  resolutions  which  it  carried  for  imposing 
stamp  duties  on  America,  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  and 
idtimately  to  their  independence.  But  we  cannot  enter  on  this 
theme.  Our  business  is  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  before 
closing  our  notice^  of  his  Correspondence^  we  must  advert 
to  the  defence  which  his  descendant  has  made  against  the 
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fierce  onslaught  of  Junius.  If  we  do  not  misread  the  signs  ot 
the  times,  there  is  a  tendency  amongst  our  political  writers  to 
depreciate  unduly  this  most  marvellous  of  anonymous  assailants. 
Indiscriminate  eulogy  w  as  formerly  fashionable,  and  we  are  now 
in  danger  of  going  to  an  opposite  extreme.  Admit  all  that  can 
fairly  be  urged — and  we  confess  tliat  it  is  much — and  the  letters 
of  Junius  will  yet  remain  amongst  the  most  lucid,  condensed, 
vigorous,  and  withering  specimens  of  political  writing  in  our 
language.  At  a  time  when  men  feared  to  w  rite  their  thoughts, 
and  the  nation  was  refused  a  report  of  the  debates  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  this  masked  champion  entered  the  lists,  and  by.  his 
undaunted  bearing  and  weight  of  metal,  bore  down  every  oppo¬ 
nent.  That  he  was  unscrupulous,  we  admit.  The  fioating 
rumour  of  the  day  was  adopted,  private  vices  were  dragged  to 
light ;  even  natural  deformities,  as  with  fiendish  exultation,  were 
dilated  on,  and  where  other  materials  were  wanting,  invention 
was  permitted  to  enlarge,  to  aggravate,  and  to  blacken,  the 
follies  or  the  misdeeds  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  overwhelm 
with  public  infamy.  The  moral  of  Junius  was  inferior  to  the 
mental.  His  character,  however,  cannot  be  duly  estimated, 
without  regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances  and  spirit  of  his 
age.  The  more  healthy  modes  of  expressing  public  opinion  were 
suppressed.  Men  were  forbidden  to  speak  and  write  as  they 
felt,  while  the  sacredness  of  the  constitution  was  violated,  and 
public  liberty  openly  assailed.  It  is  not  for  the  advocates  of 
such  a  policy  to  censure  the  vices  of  Junius.  They  were  the 
growth  of  their  own  measures,  the  stealthy,  unscrupulous,  and 
revengeful  indignation  with  which  an  outraged  people  gave 
utterance  to  their  maledictions.  We  would  his  letters  had  been 
free  from  these  vices,  but  as  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  were  the  natural  fruit  of  the  heartless  tyranny  and  sen¬ 
sualism  of  the  ruling  classes  of  that  country,  so  the  untruths, 
the  slanders,  the  bitter  malevolence  of  Junius,  find  their  cause 
and  explanation  in  the  political  condition  of  his  times.  One 
thing  he  accomplished,  and  for  this  we  shall  never  withhold  our 
gratitude.  He  had  great  faults ;  but  he  won  for  the  people  the 
right  of  free  speech.  He  often  penned  untruths,  and  for  this  he 
is  to  be  censured ;  but  he  established  the  claim  of  Englishmen 
to  utter  within  the  hearing  of  their  rulers,  the  indignant  rebukes 
of  an  insulted  people.  At  the  commencement  of  his  career  his 
printer,  Woodfall,  dared  not  publish,  without  considerable  alter¬ 
ations,  a  report  which  he  had  furnished  of  one  of  Burke's 
speeches  ;  but  within  two  years  that  same  printer  published  his 
celebrated  ‘  Letter  to  the  King.’  The  nation  had  found  a 
champion,  and  they  nobly  sustained  him. 

Lord  Kussell  has  successfully  defended  his  ancestor  from  the 
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attacks  of  Junius.  This  is  simple  justice.  Though  not  above 
the  morality  of  his  day,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  did  not  fall  below 
it.  lie  was  not  guilty  in  the  special  matters  alleged  by  Junius. 
He  was  probably  incapable  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  him. 
No  candid  reader  of  the  Introduction  to  this  volume  will  fail  to 
acquit  him,  whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  his  patriotism 
or  ability.  The  Introduction  itself  forms  an  appropriate  com¬ 
ment  on  the  period  to  which  the  Letters  refer.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  good  sense  and  clearness  of  style,  and  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  the  historical  student.  The  noble  author  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  partial  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestor.  It 
would  have  been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise.  His  partiality, 
however,  is  seen,  not  so  much  in  any  exaggerated  estimate  of 
his  worth,  as  in  the  denunciation  of  his  merciless  assailant. 


Art.  VII. — I.  Celebrated  Crimes,  By  Alexander  Dumas.  Chapnian 
and  Hall,  London.  1843. 

2.  Narratives  of  Remarkable  Criminal  Trials,  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Aurelius  Ritter  von  Feuerbach.  By  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 
John  Murray,  London.  1846.* 

All  our  blue-books  and  newspaper  leaders,  our  pamphlets  and 
speeches,  professedly  on  the  subject  of  Crime,  are  really  on  the 
subject  of  Punishment.  Capital  punishments  and  secondary 
punishments,  silent  systems  and  solitary  systems,  transportation, 
the  hulks,  the  penal  colonies,  the  treadmill,  dietary,  medicine, 
education,  tracts,  the  duties  of  chaplains,  the  visits  of  magis¬ 
trates,  &c. :  on  all  these  subjects,  discussion  abounds,  and  folios 
of  statistics  are  plentiful.  But  it  is  truly  surprising  to  have  to 
say,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  Christian  century,  that  new 
ground  is  broken  by  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Thing  which  causes  such  masses  of  laborious  com¬ 
pilations,  such  cartloads  of  fruitless  discussions,  and  such  a  variety 
of  keenly  controverted  and  vastly  complicated  arrangements. 
However,  how  to  try,  how  to  imprison,  how  to  banish,  and  how  to 
execute,  criminals,  will  be  admitted  to  be  subordinate  inquiries, 
to  the  question,  What  is  Crime  ? 

Punishment  has  been  the  chief  reliance  of  society  hitherto, 
all  over  the  world  and  in  all  ages,  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 
Hence,  the  attention  given  to  it.  But  has  the  reliance  been  on 
a  broken  reed  ? 

e  know  not  how  to  introduce  our  impressions  on  this  point 
better  than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  MS.  autobiography,  a 

•  Sw  the  Eclectic  Review  for  January,  1847.  Art.  ‘  The  Progress  of 
Crime.’  p.  95. 
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few  loose  pages  of  which  lie  before  us  : — *  When  I  w^as  a  boy/ 
says  the  anonymous  writer,  ‘  I  often  witnessed  with  wonder  and 
terror  the  entrance  of  the  judges  of  assize  into  the  city  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  For  days  the  whisper  passed  among  my  playfellows,  ‘  The 
judges  are  coming.^  On  the  day  announced,  the  approach  of 
the  procession  of  carriages  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trum¬ 
pets,  the  notes  of  which  were  interpreted  to  mean — 

*  Fear  !  Fear ! 

Ye  that  are  clear. 

Ye  need  not  fear. 

The  Judges  are  near.' 

*  But  the  judges  themselves,  instead  of  being  awful  and  pale 
men,  walking  in  gloom,  surprised  me  as  pompous  gentlemen 
with  shrewd  eyes,  wine-ruddied  faces,  horse-hair  wigs,  and  red 
and  white  mantles.  A  dark  interest,  however,  invested  the  one 
whose  duty  it  was  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  my 
imagination  tried  to  see  him  in  his  '  black  cap.'  Prompted  by 
curiosity,  I  would  be  present  at  a  trial,  and  hear  the  wisdom  of 
the  judges  from  their  own  lips,  and  see  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Clerk,  in  his  '  black  cap,'  (wliich  was  not  a  cap,  but  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  hat),  when  pronouncing  the  dreadful  sentence  of  death.  A 
celebrated  robber  was  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  had  obtained  a  notoriety  in  the  county  as  a  robber, 
ravisher,  murderer,  house-breaker,  and  prison-breaker.  He 
had  lived  wild  for  months  in  the  woods,  moors,  and  mountains 
of  the  county.  Though  not  more  than  tw^elve  years  old,  I  would 
witness  the  trial.  I  could  not  understand  why  the  advocates 
w  ere  praised  so  much  for  speaking  in  a  way  for  which  my  father 
would  have  flogged  me.  But  the  judge  rose  up  on  the  bench 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death,  and  put  on  his  three- 
cornered  hat.  The  prisoner  also  stood  up  in  the  dock.  I  could  sec 
his  face  was  white  like  a  bust.  These  two  were  the  only  persons 
standing  up,  and  all  the  rest  were  seated.  There  was  a  hush 
over  all.  The  distinct  and  sonorous  voice  of  the  judge  fell  on 
the  car.  He  told  the  prisoner  how  very  fairly  he  had  been  tried, 
how  completely  he  was  proved  guilty,  and  how  desperately 
wicked  his  life  had  been.  My  mind  went  with  all  this,  but  I 
soon  began  to  be  perplexed.  The  judge,  a  ruddy-faced  man, 
told  the  marble  head  how  very  humanely  and  mercifully  he  was 
to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  and  his  body  to  be 
^ven  to  the  doctors  for  dissection.  The  law,  according  to  the 
judge,  had  a  noble  and  Christian  disdain  of  revenge.  The 
criminal  was  not  to  be  punished ;  he  was  only  to  be  made  an 
example  of.  It  was  to  deter  others,  he  was  to  be  hung. 

^  My  father  was  one  of  the  clearest  and  deepest  spirits  I  have 
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ever  known ;  and  to  him  as  wont,  I  made  all  my  perplexities 
known. 

*  ‘  Is  it  not  a  shame  of  the  Lord  J ustice  Clerk  to  tell  the  man 
who  is  going  to  be  hanged  that  it  is  not  because  he  robbed 
people  and  killed  another  man,  that  he  is  to  be  killed  himself  ?' 

“  No  :  that  is  the  very  wisdom  of  the  law,  which  merely  takes 
away  life  for  the  sake  of  example.' 

‘  ‘  Well,  I  cannot  make  it  out.  Is  not  it  all  one  ?  Does  not 
the  judge  do  what  he  did  ? ' 

‘  ^No,  there  is  the  greatest  difference.  It  is  the  difference 
between  doing  what  he  did  to  be  even  with  him,  and  pardoning 
him,  and  merely  taking  his  life  to  prevent  him  and  others  from 
taking  the  goods  and  lives  of  the  public.' 

*  '  How  can  he  be  pardoned,  when  he  is  to  be  hanged? ’ 

‘  ‘  He  is  not  exactly  pardoned  :  he  is  punished  for  the  sake 
of  example.’ 

*  *  But  is  not  punishment  for  example,  punishment  ?  And 
would  he  have  been  made  an  example,  if  he  liad  not  been  found 
guilty  ? ' 

‘ '  Badly-disposed  people  would  become  robbers  and  mur¬ 
derers,  if  there  were  not  warnings  and  examples  to  prevent  and 
deter  them.* 

*  *  But,  last  assizes  there  were  two  men  hung,  and  before  that, 
three;  why  did  not  they  prevent  and  deter  this  man?  And 
before  them,  James  Ritchie  was  hung  for  only  stealing  a  sheep, 
though  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old:  why  did  not  James 
Ritchie  deter  them  all,  when  he  was  hung  on  purpose  ? ' 

‘  *  When  you  are  older,  you  will  see  the  reasons  for  it.  You 
are  too  young  to  see  the  profound  and  beautiful  wisdom  of  the 
law ;  but  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  you  are  right,  and  all  the 
wisest  men  wrong.* 

^  A  ravenous  curiosity  led  me  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  his 
condemned  cell.  The  jailer  was  a  grim  old  man,  with  a  face 
full  of  grief  and  kindness.  As  he  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone 
stairs,  and  opposite  the  door  of  iron  bars,  he  stared  with  surprise 
at  the  request  of  the  boy  to  see  the  man  who  was  doomed  to 
die.  Knowing  my  family,  the  jailer  said  the  chaplain  was 
to  visit  the  prisoner  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  perhaps  he 
would  take  me  with  him.  The  white-headed  chaplain,  when  he 
came,  consented,  observing,  ‘  Perhaps  it  may  do  him  good.'  I 
was  admitted  afterwards  by  myself  repeatedly.  Sometimes  I 
was  left  alone  with  the  condemned.  Only  the  substance  of  w  hat 
the  doomed  man  said  tw’o  days  before  his  execution  is  now  re¬ 
membered.  The  boy  and  the  criminal  had  become  intimate.  The 
convict,  a  strongly-built  man  of  thirty,  was  always  gentle  to  his 
visitor,  who  had  to  remind  himself  of  the  crimes  of  his  acqujiint- 
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ance,  to  become  quite  sure  he  disliked  him.  Though  his  leg  was 
chained  to  a  long  bar  of  iron  stretching  from  the  many-stanchioued 
window  of  the  whitewashed  cell  towards  the  thick  iron-covered 
door,  the  condemned  would  approach  the  boy  and  pat  his  curly 
head.  The  boy  made  known  his  difficulty,  why  so  many  examples 
for  deterring  him  had  not  deterred  him.  However,  he  soon  under¬ 
stood  his  acquaintance  was  just  the  very  sort  of  man  who  de¬ 
spised  all  fear,  and  whose  pride  it  was  to  defy  all  the  deterring 
power  of  terror.  As  for  the  cell,  the  chains,  and  what  was  to 
occur  on  '  the  day,^  he  had  never  thought  of  them,  or  habitually 
overcome  the  thought ;  and  he  was  quite  surprised  at  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  fear  being  a  deterring  power  to  the  like  of  him.  The 
notion  that  such  fears  could  prove  a  match  for  his  passions 
seemed  to  astonish  him.  The  condemned  warned  the  boy 
against  the  indulgence  of  desires  which  might  prove  stronger 
than  wild  horses.  Ilis  astonishment  was  at  their  tyranny,  and 
how  they  had  bewildered  and  outraged  his  understanding.  As 
for  the  chances  of  an  ignominious  death,  the  condemned  was 
perplexed  by  the  supposition  of  their  deterring  anybody.  He 
reckoned  his  own  death  a  just  debt  .to  make  him  quits  with  man, 
and  turned  to  the  cross  of  Christ  to  right  him  with  God. 

‘  Such  are  my  impressions  of  the  results  of  these  conversa¬ 
tions.  I  saw  discrepancies  between  the  judge  and  the  criminal. 
What  was  punishment  to  the  one,  was  a  puljlic  warning  accord- 
iug  to  the  other.  Fear  of  *  the  day,^  which  was  of  so  much 
account  with  the  judge,  was  almost  nothing  whatever  in  the 
experience  of  the  criminal.  Every  boy  can  sympathise  with  the 
most  thorough  contempt  for  fear,  and  admire  the  determina¬ 
tion  ‘  to  die  game.^ 

‘  These  discrepancies  puzzled  me,  but  I  obtained  no  sympathy 
in  my  perplexities.  A  dozen  years  later,  I  was  a  student  at  law 
in  an  inn  of  court.  I  hoped  for  a  glimpse  of  the  profound  and 
beautiful  wisdom  hidden  from  my  boyhood.  But  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  years  into  a  somewhat  muddy  sea.  The  beauties  of 
the  deep  have  not  delighted  my  eyes.  Voyagers  on  the  Atlantic, 
if  they  look  down  many  days,  may  catch  a  flash  of  dolphins  com¬ 
parable  to  the  aurora  borealis.  Looking  through  the  green 
waves  on  rocky  coasts,  I  have  had  visions  of  beds  of  shells,  and 
of  brown  and  green  sea  flowers  of  marvellous  beauty.  However, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  not  yet  displayed  the  beautiful  wisdom 
in  the  depths  of  the  criminal  law  to  the  gaze  of  the  student.’ 

Perhaps  the  distinction  between  punishments  which  are  ex¬ 
emplary,  and  not  retributive,  may  be  a  legal  Action,  which  makes 
a  murderer  a  martyr,  of  whose  sacriAce  the  law  is  to  have  the 
glory.  Peradventure,  punishment  is  not  the  prevention  it  has 
been  taken  to  be.  ‘  The  punishment  is  the  prevention  of  crime.’ 
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Perhaps,  this  apothegm  is  not  a  moral  axiom.  May  we  be  pardoned 
if  we  suggest  the  wisdom  of  the  inquiry  into  what  the  real  force 
of  punishment  is,  as  a  preventive  influence  ?  What  if  punish¬ 
ment  were  scarcely  any  prevention  at  all?  Would  the  whole 
framework  of  society  break  into  pieces,  were  it  suggested  that, 
perchance,  punishment  deserves  as  prominent  a  place  among  the 
causes  as  among  the  preventions  of  crimes?  The  ideal  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  civil  magistrates  is  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 
What  if  evil  doers  do  evil  just  because  they  are  callous,  if  not 
insensible,  to  terror?  Let  not  the  supposition  be  dismissed 
summarily  and  contemptuously,  that  appealing  to  the  fears  of 
criminals  is  relying  on  the  cowardice  of  dare-devils.  What 
if  appealing  to  fear  by  the  terrors  of  the  gaols  and  gibbets  be 
applying  to  the  wrong  emotion  in  the  spirit  of  the  criiidiial,  just 
because  it  is  not  a  ruling,  habitual,  and  dominant  feeling  in 
the  sort  of  mind  which  he  possesses?  Inquiry  may  show,  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  soul  of  the  criminal  fear  is  not  a  ruler, 
but  a  slave.  Just  suppose  fora  moment  that,  instead  of  direct¬ 
ing  your  whole  attention  to  the  king  in  his  mind,  you  have  been 
applying  to  its  meanest  inmate  ?  or  asking  the  pigmy  to  bind 
and  rein  the  wild  giants  ? 

The  lawyers  are  merely  the  echoes  of  the  philosophers.  Law 
is  an  application  of  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  morals.  The 
ideas  of  the  students  of  morals,  accepted  and  established,  become 
professional  routine  and  sonorous  common-places.  Just  and 
plausible  thoughts  issue  from  the  sparkling  forges  of  gifted 
minds,  and  stifl'en  and  cool  into  the  iron  forms  of  law  and  order. 
Should  the  men  w’ho  thought  for  them  have  erred,  the  men  in 
red  mantles  and  horse-hair  wigs  may,  with  their  solemn  voices, 
if  echoes,  at  best  be  only  echoes  of  obsolete  fallacies,  or  detected 
mistakes,  or  mischievous  untruths. 

Undoubtedly  the  notions  of  Beccaria,  which  our  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  embodies,  were  great  improvements  on  the  principles  of 
punishment  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages.  The  system  which 
Beccaria  found  established  in  Europe,  and  which  his  small  book 
overthrew,  was^  a  system  of  quits.  Its  principle  was  an  eye  for 
an  eye.  The  ideal  perfection  of  this  system  is  represented  by 
^e  murderer  hung  in  chains  on  the  spot  where  his  victim  fell. 
The  legal  horror  confronted  the  criminal  horror.  Law  fought 
crime  with  its  own  weapons.  Legal  violence  contended  with 
criminal  violence.  Such  was  the  system  which  Beccaria  de¬ 
stroyed.  John  Howard  traversed  Europe,  exposing  the  practical 
cruelties  of  the  system,  and  appealing  to  the  instincts  of  huma- 
nity  and  the  sentiments  of  Christianity  spread  the  conviction 
that  governments  err  when  they  vie  with  criminals  in  their  own 
e  setting  off*  cruelties  of  punishment  against  cruelties  of 
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crime,  and  horror  against  liorror.  The  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
Howard  has  softened  the  discipline  of  prisons,  and  supplied 
chaplains  for  the  spiritual,  and  surgeons  for  the  medical  wants  of 
prisoners.  Prisons  have  ceased  to  be  dens  of  abomination. 
Since  Beccaria,  the  only  original  mind  at  work  on  this  subject, 
has  been  Jeremy  Benthara,  who  expended  his  thoughts  chiefly 
upon  his  Panopticon.  For  the  last  half  century,  in  fact,  the 
one  idea  of  all  our  thinking,  talking,  writing,  and  law-making 
men,  has  been  how  to  perfect  the  house  of  punishment — the 
model  prison.  Now,  we  submit,  all  society  would  have  been 
much  more  advanced  in  its  mode  of  dealing  with  crime  had  the 
attention  been  bestowed  on  crime  itself,  and  not  on  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  it.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  that  punishing  is  • 
preventing  crimes.  This  error  has  been  very  fruitful  of  mis¬ 
chiefs.  Under  the  prevalence  of  this  error,  society  has  organized 
the  wisdom  of  ages  into  an  immense  and  complicated  system  of 
fatuity.  The  civilized  world  has  entered  into  a  solemn  com¬ 
bination  for  shutting  stables  after  the  steeds  have  been  stolen. 
Bitterly  docs  the  reflective  observer  doubt  whether  this  error 
may  not  have  caused  more  crimes  than  punishments  have  ever 
prevented.  All  the  attention  bestow  ed  on  punishment  has  been 
given  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  deterring  power  in  it. 
However,  a  scientific  estimate  of  what  this  deterring  power  really 
is,  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  Surely  the  considera¬ 
tion  given  to  the  punishment  of  crime  ought  to  be  bestowed 
on  the  nature  of  crime.  But  to  enable  our  readers  and  our¬ 
selves  to  proceed  together,  it  will  suffice  if  they  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that,  though  punishment  may  not  have  had  too  much, 
crime  has  had  too  little  consideration. 

Experience  has  taught  us  a  few  useful  things  respecting 
crime.  It  is  something  which  the  hangman  cannot  cure. 
Crime  flourishes  in  spite  of  schools,  colleges,  and  churches. 
Crime  seizes  weapons  for  its  purposes  from  the  hands  of  science. 
Crime  does  battle  with  Christianity  itself. 

Prior  to  considering  the  nature  of  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  criminality  and  illegality.  Crime  is  essentially 
selfish.  The  violation  of  law  is  not  necessarily  crime,  and  may  be 
virtue  and  nobilitv.  All  martvrs  for  truth  have  been  criminals 
in  the  eyes  of  the  laws  they  broke.  Yet  the  true  criminals  were 
not  the  martyrs,  but  the  legislators  and  administrators  of  bad 
laws.  What  the  law  calls  crimes,  are  crimes  only  when  the  law 
is  in  the  right.  There  is  no  crime  where  there  is  no  selfishness. 
The  violation  of  forms  of  morality,  and  conventions  of  society, 
is  criminal  only  when  they  are  right.  It  is  the  selfishness  which 
there  is  in  a  deed  which  gives  it  guilt  and  shame ;  and  neither 
the  condemnation,  the  illegality,  nor  the  punishment. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  is  needful  to  show  how  like  crimes 
deeds  may  be  without  possessing  the  features  of  unjustifiable 
selfishness.  A  fanatic  or  patriot  slaying  an  enemy  to  liberty,  a 
father  killing  his  son,  a  daughter  assassinating  her  father,  are  the 
cases  we  shall  select  as  examples  of  deeds  of  which  every  man 
must  judge  for  himself;  while  we  remove  them  from  the  cate¬ 
gory  to  which  this  essay  is  devoted,  and  believe  the  final  decision 
can  come  with  certainty  only  from  Him  who  seeth  in  secret. 

Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  a  German  student,  stabbed  Kotzebue,  the 
play-wright,  to  the  heart.  Kotzebue  was  a  very  successful  writer 
of  pamphlets  against  the  liberties  of»the  German  people ;  for 
which  Sand  had  fought  and  laboured  and  struggled.  As  a 
seducer  of  youth  and  a  traitor  to  liberty,  Kotzebue  was  stabbed 
by  Sand  for  the  sake  of  Germany  and  morality.  Sand  loved 
Germany  as  a  bride,  and  resolved  to  give  his  life  for  her.  Much 
good,  he  foresaw,  would  come  of  his  deed.  Kotzebue  was  cor¬ 
rupting  public  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  German  princes  w  ho  had 
broken  the  promises  of  constitutional  liberty  they  had  made  to 
their  people  to  make  them  expel  the  French.  His  deed  would 
express  the  popular  feelings,  if  his  dagger  did  not  stop  the  merce¬ 
nary  pens.  *  The  balance  had  turned  in  favour  of  sacrifice.’  Sand 
would  give  his  life  to  the  scaftbld,  and  his  name  to  the  stain  of 
murder.  Of  course  order  is  upset  when  individuals  act  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  people,  and  inflict  death  on  their  owm  convictions. 
Of  course,  the  law  killed  Sand ;  but  he  could  not  be  punished. 
Of  rare  gifts  and  acquirements,  his  jailer  attended  him  with 
reverence.  Loving  in  his  disposition,  his  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  only  loved  him  with  a  prouder  love  for  the  execution,  the 
cell,  and  the  blood.  *  A  man  is  a  fleeting  shadow  ;  a  people  is 
immortal,’  he  reasoned ;  and  sacrificed  the  shadow  for  the  im¬ 
mortal.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  Sand  was  borne  in  a  carriage 
towrards  the  scaffold.  A  youth  with  a  rugged  pock-pitted  face, 
redeemed  by  eyes  full  of  sweetness,  with  a  broad  lofty  forehead, 
and  black  flowing  locks — when  the  assembled  thousands  of  the 
German  people  saw  him  passing,  they  showered  bouquets  on  his 
carriage.  At  the  first  view  of  the  scafibld,  he  smiled.  On  the 
scaflold  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  said,  ‘  I  take  God  to 
witness,  I  die  for  the  liberty  of  Germany.’  His  scaffold  was 
religiously  preserved  by  his  executioner,  as  if  an  altar.  The 
people  have  called  his  place  of  execution  ‘  Sand’s  Heavenward 
Meadow — Sande  Himmel  Fortswdese.’  Jailers,  executioners,  and 
people,  could  only  have  ennobled  Sand  the  more,  had  they 
reviled,  and  hooted,  and  yelled  at  him. 

^  Alexander  Dumas  tells  the  story  of  Nisida  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  melodramic  felicity.  A  beautiful  girl  is  seen  in  a  proces¬ 
sion  strewing  flowers  before  the  image  of  the  virgin  in  the  streets 
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of  Naples,  in  the  year  1825,  by  the  Prince  of  Brancaleone,  who 
was  young,  handsome,  and  profligate.  The  girl  was  called 
Nisida,  from  the  island  on  which  her  father,  a  poor  fisherman, 
lived,  and  ruled  like  a  king.  Resolved  to  possess  her,  the 
prince  disguising  himself  as  a  poor  student,  and  one  of  his 
servants,  as  a  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem,  landed  on  the  island. 
The  beautiful  girl  was  soon  won  by  the  honourable  love  of  the 
handsome  student  and  poet.  The  fisherman  did  not  withhold 
his  consent.  However,  on  a  night  when  her  brother  was  to  be 
at  sea,  the  pretended  pilgrim  drugged  the  wine  of  the  girl  and 
her  father  with  opium,  and  the  prince,  applying  a  ladder  to  her 
lattice,  entered  the  bedroom  of  the  sleeping  maiden.  A  light 
before  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  and  useful  to  guide  the  boats 
at  sea,  had  always  burned  in  her  window.  Contrary  winds 
nijide  the  brother  of  Nisida  return  homewards ;  and  when  the 
prince  extinguished  the  light,  the  young  fisherman,  impelled  by 
alarm,  arising  partly  from  superstition,  and  partly  from  anxious 
afiection,  hurried  to  the  window.  He  found  the  ladder,  he 
entered  the  room,  and  seized  the  prince.  The  young  fisherman 
w;is  too  high-minded  to  slay  his  foe  except  in  a  fair  duel.  The 
discovery  of  the  rank  of  the  profligate  only  increased  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  young  fisherman ;  for  the  father  of  Brancaleone 
had  menaced  a  similar  wrong  to  the  mother  of  Nisida.  Oflfered 
his  choice  of  weapons — an  axe  or  a  gun — the  prince  chose  the 
gun.  The  fisherman  received  his  fire  twice.  The  prince 
missed ;  but  seeing  two  of  his  servants,  he  shouted  to  them 
that  the  fishermen  were  assassinating  him.  *  You  lie,’  cried  the 
young  man,  and  clove  his  skull  with  the  hatchet.  The  innocent 
girl  and  her  old  father  were  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  to 
thank  heaven  for  her  escape,  when  her  brother  was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  murdering  the  Prince  of  Brancaleone.  He  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  evidence  of  the  servants 
was  received  in  preference  to  that  of  the  girl  and  her  father. 
After  exhausting  every  effort  to  obtain  justice,  and  save  the  life 
of  his  son,  the  old  fisherman,  who  hfid  lived  amidst  respect  and 
reverence  all  his  days,  complied  with  the  request  of  his  proud 
boy,  and,  by  stabbing  him  to  the  heart  in  his  cell,  evaded  the 
death  of  exposure,  and,  apparently,  of  shame.  When  tried  for  the 
deed,  the  old  man  was  acquitted.  Brancaleone  was,  in  this 
case  the  criminal,  for  he  was  the  person  actuated  by  selfish¬ 
ness.  Of  course  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  denounce  per¬ 
sons  taking  the  law  into  their  hands;  but  such  talk  is  mere 
triviality  in  reference  to  any  of  the  great  tragic  emotions  of 
man.  The  law  must  either  bring  itself  into  compliance  with 
the  morality  of  the  people,  or  find  the  human  heart  too  strong 
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for  its  cobwebs.  The  morality  embodied  in  the  conduct  of  the 
fisherman  was  not  high.  Sturdy,  manly,  popular,  springing 
from  the  circumstances  which  brought  the  wrong  doer  and  the 
avenger  face  to  face  on  the  scene,  and  at  the  instant  of  the  crime, 
there  was  just  nothing  below,  and  little  above  the  average 
morality  of  Europe,  in  the  conduct  of  the  fishermen.  Though 
devout  catholics,  their  conduct  embodied  good  paganism. 

The  details  of  the  case  of  the  Cenci  family  are  well  known. 
Whether  Beatrice  was  justifiable  in  plotting  the  death  of  her 
father,  is  a  question  which  most  will  decide  not  upon  its  own 
merits,  but  according  to  the  relative  weight  of  certain  general 
considerations  in  their  minds.  In  some,  the  authority  due  to 
the  State  will  decide  it  against  her,  though  the  state  was  deaf  to 
her  petitions  for  rescue.  In  other  minds  she  will  be  condemned 
out  of  an  awful  regard  to  the  paternal  relation,  though  this,  to 
her,  was  not  venerable,  but  diabolical.  Those  who  realize  her 
feelings  may  find  the  condemnation  falter  on  their  lips,  and  the 
most  Christian  minds  will  be  glad  they  hold  not  the  office  of  her 
Judge. 

Our  purpose  in  citing  these  cases  will  be  answered,  if  the  idea 
be  distinctly  brought  out  that  every  crime  must  be  studied  in 
reference  to  the  selfishness  in  it,  without  regard  to  general 
rules  of  morality,  the  conventions  of  society,  the  opinions  of  the 
age,  or  the  laws  of  the  government. 

Crimes,  and  deeds  like  them,  called  crimes  by  society,  may 
be  traced  to  each  of  three  tyrants — a  tyrant  Idea,  a  tyrant  Cir¬ 
cumstance,  a  tyrant  Desire. 

Deeds,  like  crimes,  may  be  traced  to  the  tyranny  of  an  idea. 
W^hen,  either  from  the  state  of  his  body,  or  his  mind,  a  man  is 
led  to  do  a  fearful  deed,  we  ascribe  it  to  the  tyranny  of  an  idea. 
This  is  monomania  or  insanity,  arising  from  physical  or  mental 
disease;  and  however  fearful  the  deed  may  be,  it  is  no  more  a 
crime  than  is  a  surgical  operation. 

The  law  makes  suicide  a  crime.  But,  if  the  term  is  to  be 
applied  to  it,  suicide  must  be  widely  discriminated  from  those 
crimes  of  which  selfishness  is  the  rampant  ingredient.  A  selfish 
cowardice,  or  a  selfish  scheme  may  cause  a  man  to  take  away  his 
own  life,  and^  his  deed  is  of  course  criminal  in  proportion  as  he 
defrauds  society  of  the  duties  he  owes  it.  But  suicide  may  be 
no  more  a  crime  than  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  A  man  may  be  one 
moment  splendid  in  intellect  and  noble  in  emotion,  and  the 
next  by  a  single  shock  of  disease,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
animal.  Disease  may  deyelope  the  propensity  to  suicide,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  guilt  or  responsibility ,"or  selfishness,  or 
what  the  law  too  indiscriminately  calls  crime,  than  there  is  in 
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apoplexy  or  epilepsy.  Insanity  is  an  evil  to  which  all  are  liable 
in  proportion  to  their  weakness — of  course  the  weakest  most. 

*  Great  wits  to  madness  sure  are  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide/ 

is  a  couplet  which  vve  deem  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Small  wits  arc  nearest  madness.  But  let  the  malign  influences 
be  too  strong,  and  the  best  mind  must  be  crushed  by  a  tyrant 
delusion.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  whether  or 
not  it  takes  the  direction  of  suicide. 

Society  ought  to  distinguish  between  suicide  the  crime,  and 
suicide  the  disease.  An  old  Komau  destroyed  himself  as  his 
last  duty.  Twenty  Greeks  were  once  driven  into  a  church  by 
two  thousand  Turks,  and  the  Greeks  when  the  church  was  full, 
of  their  enemies,  blew  themselves  and  all  up  together  with 
gunpowder.  This  was  merely  a  trick  of  war. 

2.  Crimes  and  deeds  like  crimes,  may  be  traced  to  the 
tyranny  of  circumstances.  A  state  of  mind  exactly  similar  to 
insanity  may  be  induced  by  an  external  cause.  Tim  tyranny  is 
not  exercised  by  any  thing  within  a  man  cither  bodily  or  mental. 
It  comes  from  without.  Two  men  destroyed  themselves  from 
pecuniary  distress.  The  one  was  rich  and  w  as  destroyed  by  the 
tyrjinny  of  an  idea,  a  delusive  belief  of  his  own  bankruptcy. 
He  was  the  victim  of  disease  of  body  and  mind.  In  the  case 
of  the  other  suicide  the  poverty  was  real.  Carriages,  splendid 
residences,  a  seat  in  Parliament,  estates,  rental,  banker^s  books — 
all  the  evidences  of  wealth  around  him  could  not  conquer  the 
delusion  of  bankruptcy  in  the  mind  of  the  maniac.  Want,  cold, 
hunger,  and  debt,  pressed  on  the  other  sufferer  a  most  clear 
knowledge  of  the  reality  of  his  distress.  The  delusion  of  poverty 
drove  the  rich  man — the  reality  of  poverty  drove  the  poor  man 
to  self-destruction.  A  ten  pound  note  would  have  saved  the 
life  of  the  one ;  the  destroyer  of  the  other  was  wdthin  himself. 

3.  Of  all  the  tyrannies  which  cause  crimes,  the  worst  is  the 
tyranny  of  a  desire.  This  is  the  cause  of  what  is  properly  called 
crime.  It  is  the  tyranny  of  selfishness.  If  the  first  tyranny  is 
called  monomania  —  this  may  be  called  demonia.  It  is  the 
demoniac  aspect  of  man. 

Preferring  ourselves  to  others  is  the  essence  of  all  vice  and 
crime.  ^  If  I  have  in  thought  ever  preferred  myself  to  another 
unduly,  I  have  committed  a  fault  identical  in  principle  with  the 
crimes,  theft,  and  murder.^  This  will  be  the  reflection  of  every 
one  w  ho  tries  himself  by  profound  standards  of  morals.  Prefer¬ 
ence  of  ourselves  makes  love,  lust,  acquisition,  greed,  anger, 
malignity.  A  girl  puts  arsenic  into  the  arrow-root  she  prepares 
for  her  father  to  destroy  him,  because  he  prohibits  her  marriage 
with  her  lover.  Such  was  the  despotism  of  her  lust  and  her 
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self-will.  Francis  Ricmbauer  and  George  Wachs,  are  remark¬ 
able  examples  of  the  tyranny  of  desire  over  minds  of  the  most 
opposite  calibre. 

In  a  solitary  cottage  on  an  eminence  about  two  hundred 
paces  from  several  mills,  a  shoemaker  sat  on  his  stool  at  work, 
while  a  youth  of  nineteen  stood  beside  him  plaving  with  a 
hammer.  The  youth  was  George  Wachs,  an  apprentice  car- 
pentcr,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  bright  buttons.  A  silver 
watch  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  wall.  Until  the  age  of  puberty 
the  youth  had  been  good  enough.  Within  the  previous  year, 
however,  he  had  been  discharged  from  a  situation,  for  licentious¬ 
ness.  lie  had  become  fond  of  talking  about  women  with  dis¬ 
solute  companions  at  the  public  houses,  and  had  committed  a 
theft  which  his  father  had  hushed  up.  Wachs  had  just  left  a 
comrade  who  had  a  watch  which  he  was  to  display  during  the 
approaching  Easter  festivities.  Wachs  had  no  watch.  The 
shoemaker's  watch  seemed  most  beautiful  to  him.  He  took  it 
from  the  wall  and  opened  it,  and  shut  it,  and  hung  it  upon  the 
wall  again,  and  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  it.  He  talked 
about  buying  it.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  shoemaker  had 
gone  out,  and  Wachs  went  up  and  down  the  room  at  his  back 
with  the  hammer  in  his  hand.  The  longing  for  the  watch  became 
the  dominancy  of  his  nature,  and  he  killed  the  shoemaker  with  a 
blow.  Successively  the  children  and  the  wife  of  his  victim  came 
in  before  he  got  off  with  his  booty.  He  stunned  a  girl  of  nine, 
and  killed  a  bov  of  three,  and  when  their  mother  came  in  he 
killed  her.  The  babv  of  two  months  he  took  into  the  chamber, 
and  laid  carefully  into  the  bed  lest  it  should  fall  out. 

Such  was  the  tyranny  of  his  lust.  The  desire  for  property 
to  display,  and  to  subserve  his  lust,  produced  a  state  in  which 
he  regarded  nothing — not  even  the  lives  of  others  in  compjirison 
to  his  own  gratification.  All  his  knowledge,  all  his  ignorance, 
all  his  faculties,  were  the  slaves  for  the  hour  of  his  tyrant  lust, 
which  was  concentrated  on  the  silver  watch. 

But  the  tyrant  lust  domineered  over  a  far  higher  culture  than 
that  of  a  German  apprentice,  in  the  case  of  Francis  Riembauer. 

Few  doubted  the  character  of  the  parish  priest  at  Priel,  as  he 
was  wont  to  walk  out  of  church,  a  holy  smile  on  his  face,  his 
head  on  one  side,  his  dowmcast  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  hands 
devoutly  clasped.  A  stately  and  handsome  form  completed  the 
impression  of  liis  great  talents  as  a  preacher  and  a  divine.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar,  he  was  admired  by  the  clergy  for  his  mastery 
of  metaphysical,  dialectical,  casuistical,  theological,  patristical, 
and  ecclesiastical  learning.  Diligent  in  his  duties,  eloquent  in 
the  pulpit,  w’ith  a  flattering  thing  to  say  to  every  body — many 
of  the  people  deemed  him  a  saint.  His  prayers  released  souls 
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from  purgatory,  and  persons  rushed  to  the  seat  he  had  left  to 
catch  the  odour  of  sanctity  always  around  him.  But  there  was 
one  young  girl  of  sixteen  who  alone  knew  the  true  character  of 
the  distinguished  priest.  Her  infant  eyes  had  seen  him  kneeling 
beside  the  corpse  of  a  dark  and  handsome  mistress  whose 
throat  he  had  cut.  To  the  public  a  saint,  he  was  to  her  an 
assassin. 

Francis  Riemhauer  was  a  George  Waehs,  with  an  acute  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  culture.  A  shepherd  boy  of 
talent  and  ambition,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  parish 
priest,  and  besought  a  clerical  education.  But  the  passions  of 
the  man  were  incompatible  with  the  vows  of  the  priest.  He 
murdered  a  discarded  mistress,  wdio  tried  to  extort  money  from 
him  for  herself  and  her  child,  by  threats  of  exposure.  Passion 
made  him  licentious,  and  ambition  made  him  hypocritical. 

But  he  possessed  a  casuistical  intellect  ,  of  great  subtlety, 
and  the  power  of  his  selfishness,  the  tyranny  of  his  desires 
over  his  intellect  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  exhibitions 
of  the  slavery  to  which  the  reason  of  man  may  be  reduced. 
Profligacy,  he  justified  to  himself  because  it  was  increasing 
the  number  of  the  children  of  God  and  the  sons  of  the  church. 
The  sins  of  a  priest  were  the  sins  of  celibacy.  He  found 
in  books  of  casuistry  authority  for  depriving  another  of  life 
for  the  preservation  of  honour  and  reputation,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  religion  and  the  church.  This  he  took  as  his  dictamen 
practicum.  He  found  the  subtlest  explanations  of  his  contra¬ 
dictions,  perjuries,  and  atrocities,  in  the  recondite  distinctions 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  mind  and  morals.  He  tried  to 
bribe  evidence  without  the  seiism  intimus,  his  razor  cut  the 
throat  rnotvs  primo  pHmus  and  he  committed  murder  and  per¬ 
jury  major em  Dei  ylortam. 

In  the  Thugs  of  India,  assassination  and  plunder  are  linked 
with  their  religious  ideas  and  feelings,  by  hereditary  traditions 
and  caste  conventions.  To  murder  is  wrong ;  but  it  is  a  pious 
act  to  offer  the  life  of  a  man  to  the  Black  Goddess.  To  plun¬ 
der  is  wrong ;  but  the  property  of  the  dead  belongs  to  the  living. 
But  this  is  not  so  strange  an  illustration  of  the  Despotism^  of 
the  Desires,  as  the  case  of  Riembauer  exhibits,  whose  religion 
was  Christianity,  whose  intellect  was  German,  and  whose  per¬ 
versions  were  not  sanctioned  by  any  long  descended  and  class- 
upheld  conventions.  Francis  Riembauer,  the  learned  and  elo¬ 
quent  Christian  priest,  holding  up  the  beautiful  woman  whose 
throat  he  had  cut,  and  giving  her  absolution  as  in  casu  necessi^ 
tatisy  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  examples  on  record  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Intellect  by  the  Desires. 
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Though  we  have  discriminated  these  tyrants  they  are  very 
similar  in  their  powers.  They  often  combine  in  the  dark  work 
of  deceiving  a  soul.  Terrible,  indeed,  are  the  powers  they 
wield,  each  and  all,  of  making  us  delude,  betray,  and  destroy 
ourselves. 

They  can  make  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  false  to  us.  Be¬ 
fore  the  terrible  presence  of  a  tyrannous  idea,  circumstance  or 
desire,. every  faculty  becomes  abject  and  false,  as  a  slave,  and  a 
liar,  and  a  traitor.  The  memory  will  not  supply  the  best  known 
facts.  The  imagination  paints  the  most  fallacious  pictures. 
The  judgment  makes  the  merest  chances  the  greatest  probabili¬ 
ties,  and  builds  on  the  smallest  particles  of  sand  as  if  they  were 
the  most  solid  rocks.  The  conscience  calls  right  wrong,  and 
wrong  right,  and  passes  off  violence  as  heroism,  revenge  as 
nobility,  seltdegradation  as  self  sacrifice,  and  moral  ruin  as 
the  height  of  generosity. 

Man  has  not  a  sense  or  a  faculty  which  may  not  betray  him. 
The  eyes  see  sparks  of  fire,  streams  of  water,  angelic  appearances, 
and  the  forms  of  the  dead,  because  an  optic  nerve  is  disordered. 
A  diseased  aural  nerve  causes  us  to  hear  unreal  sounds.  All 
the  perceptive  powers  can  act  falsely.  A  student  at  a  Scotch 
university  lost  his  father,  whose  corpse  he  saw,  and  whose 
funeral  he  attended.  A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  obli¬ 
vious  of  all  the  realities  of  his  grief,  he  saw  his  father  in  the 
street,  and  went  up  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him.  He  could  not 
receive  any  answer  from  a  spectre  of  the  brain.  The  reflective 
and  moral  powers  are  as  capable  of  delusion  as  the  percep¬ 
tive.  The  affection  of  a  mother  may  be  eradicated  by  a  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  fever  to  make  her  destroy  the 
babe  who  would  else  have  been  her  darling  and  her  idol.  Phy¬ 
sicians  mention  instances  in  which  a  regard  for  veracity  has 
been  destroyed  by  a  stroke  of  palsy.  For  the  falls  from  religion  and 
virtue  of  women  of  mature  age,  which  sometimes  perplex  religious 
circles,  physiologists  find  explanations  in  the  changes  in  the 
human  constitution.  The  girl  whose  grace  and  elegance  make 
her  the  queen  of  the  ball,  may  be  degraded,  by  causes  equally 
physical,  into  a  creature  insensible  to  decency, 

A  t^Tant  idea,  a  tyrant  circumstance,  or  a  tyrant  desire,  can, 
besides  making  any  or  all  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  false  to 
us,  debauch  the  intellect  and  the  conscience,  and  transmute  the 
character  of  the  whole  man. 

To  note  their  effects  on  the  intellect.  The  class  of  facts  a 
man  looks  at  on  any  subject  determines  his  actions,  and  the 

the  class  of  facts.  The  intellect  is  in  nearly 
all  mankind  the  slave  of  the  early  impressions,  the  constitutional 
tendencies,  the  ruling  habits,  the  habitual  sympathies.  There 
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is  no  sand  blindness  like  that  of  the  people  who  allow  their 
hearts  to  get  into  their  eyes.  We  are  all  doing  it  always.  The 
power  of  habit  is  the  facility  given  by  doing  a  thing  once  of 
doing  it  again,  and  this  power  may  invest  any  feeling  once  in¬ 
dulged  with  an  omnipotent  dominion  over  the  soul.  Hence 
the  tyrannies.  They  enslave  and  betray  the  intellect  in  two 
yf^y^ — they  determine  the  class  of  facts  a  man  sees,  and  they 
determine  the  weight  he  shall  give  to  the  facts. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  a  good  book  on  the  logic  of  the 
emotions.  Their  functions  in  the  discovery  and  the  proof  of 
truth  have  never  been  analysed.  We  can  only  exhibit  here 
how  the  intellect  may  be  debauched.  Take  an  instance  in 
which  a  tyrant  circumstance  debauches  the  intellect  into  the 
sanction  of  crime  by  determining  the  facts  considered,  and  the 
relative  weight  which  is  given  to  them. 

Richard  and  Bridget  Smith  shot  their  only  child,  an  infant 
daughter,  through  the  head  as  she  lay  in  her  cradle,  and  then 
hanged  tliemselves.  They  were  overwhelmed  with  debt.  A 
moral,  frugal,  affectionate,  honest  couple,  they  could  not  bear 
.hopeless  poverty.  The  paper  which  they  left  behind  them  is  a 
most  instructive  exhibition  of  the  tyranny  of  circumstance.  In 
their  case  there  was  no  insanity  apart  from  the  insanity  which 
gives  an  undue  intensity  to  the  realities  of  debt  and  distress. 
The  Tyrant  circumstance,  Debt,  lords  it  over  their  intellects, 
their  affections,  their  convictions.  Poverty  obtains  an  impor¬ 
tance  for  itself  superior  to  Life,  Love,  God,  and  Eternity. 

‘  These  actions  considered  in  all  their  circumstances,  being 
somewhat  uncommon,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  some 
account  of  the  cause,  and  that  it  was  an  inveterate  hatred,wc  con¬ 
ceived,  against  poverty  and  rags ;  evils,  that  through  a  train  of 
unlucky  accidents  were  become  inevitable ;  for  we  appeal  to  all 
that  ever  knew  us,  whether  we  ever  were  either  idle  or  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  whether  or  no  we  have  not  taken  as  much  pains  for  our 
living  as  our  neighbours,  although  not  attended  with  the  same 
success.  We  apprehend  the  taking  our  child^s  life  away  to  be 
a  circumstance  for  which  we  shall  be  generally  condemned ; 
but,  for  our  own  parts  we  are  perfectly  easy  on  that  head. 
We  are  satisfied  it  is  a  less  cruelty  to  take  the  child  with  us,  even 
supposing  a  state  of  aunihilation,  as  some  dream  of,  than  to 
leave  her  friendless  in  the  world  exposed  to  ignorance  and 
misery.  Now,  in  order  to  obviate  some  censures,  which  may 
proceed  either  from  ignorance  or  malice,  we  think  it  proper  to 
inform  the  world,  that  we  firmly  believe  the  existence  of 
Almighty  God  :  that  this  belief  of  ours  is  not  an  implicit  faith, 
but  deduced  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  things ;  we  believe 
the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Being,  from  the  consideration  of 
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kis  wonderful  works,  frvm  a  cousidemtiou  of  thvvk'  luuuuu'mbW 
celestial  and  glorious  bodies,  and  fr\nu  tlu'ir  >»oiulorful  orvior 
and  harmoiiv  We  hare  also  spent  s^'iue  time  iu  viewing  those 
wonders  which  are  to  be  set'u  iu  the  minute  ^wt  of  the  world, 
and  that  with  ^reat  pleasure  and  satistaetion ;  trv'iu  ail  which 
particulars  we  are  satisdeil  that  such  amaKing  things  vvuld  not 
possiblv  be  without  a  first  mover,  without  the  existeiuv  of  an 
Almightv  Being;  and  as  we  know  the  wonderful  tuxl  to  he 
Almighty,  so  wV  cannot  help  believing  but  that  he  is  alsv>  gvwl. 
not  implacable ;  not  like  such  wrt'tches  as  men  art' ;  not  taking 
delight  in  the  miseries  of  his  creaturv's;  for  which  rv'ason  we 
resisjn  up  our  bri'ath  to  him  without  any  terrible  apprv'hensions, 
submitting;  ourselves  to  those  wavs,  which  in  his  <^.h\Iiu'ss  he 
shall  pli'ase  to  ap|Hnnt  after  death  ;  we  also  believe  the  existeiuv 
of  unbo^lieti  crv'atnivs,  and  think  wo  have  ivasv>n  for  that  belief; 
although  we  do  not  prvtend  to  know  their  way  of  subsisting. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  thivie  laws  made  in  terrvrem,  but  leave 
the  dis[H>sal  of  our  bixlies  to  the  wisdom  of  the  iVixnier  and  the 
jurv' ;  the  thing  being  indilferent  to  ns  where  our  bvxlies  are 
laid;  from  whence  it  will  appear  how  little  anxious  we  art\ 
about  a  AiV jactt ;  we.  for  our  parts  neither  exjnvt  nor  desire 
such  houours,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  borrviwed  epi¬ 
taph,  which  we  shall  insert  in  this  paper. 

*  Without  a  name,  for  ever  silent,  dumb ; 

Dust,  ashes,  nought  else  is  within  this  tomb ; 

Where  we  were  Ixmi  or  bred,  it  matters  not. 

Who  were  our  parents,  or  hath  us  lK'g\>t ; 

We  were,  but  now  an.'  not ;  think  no  mon'  of  us. 

For  as  we  an.  so  you  *ll  K'  turneil  to  dust.* 

‘  It  is  the  opinion  of  natundists,  that  onr  bodies  an',  at  ivr- 
taiu  stages  of  life,  eoinposi'd  of  new  matter;  so  that  a  gnat 
many  poor  men  have  new  bodies oftener  than  new  clothes:  now 
as  divines  are  not  able  to  inform  us  w  hieh  of  those  several  boilies 
shall  rise  at  the  resurrection,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  deceased 
body  may  be  for  ever  silent  as  well  as  anv  other. 

Kicuaku  Smith, 
Bkiuokt  Smith.* 

‘  An  inveterate  hatred  of  \>overty  and  rags/  made  them  easy 
upon  the  subject  of '  their  taking  their  ehiUFs  life  away.*  It  was 
*a  less  cruelty  than  leaving  her  to  friendless  misery.*  A  smattering 
of  physiology  enabled  them  to  laugh  at  the  burial  niuler  cn»ss- 
fhus,  debt  is  triumphant  over  paternal  atVeetion,  the  love 
of  Ule,  the  punishments  ot  suicide,  reason  and  ivligion.  Debt 
defies  and  deteats  them  all.  The  venliet  of  the  coroner’s  jury 
was  Frio  de  se.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  monomania  in  iho 


niK  v'li iorKKi:!^rios  or 
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adfair.  The  Smiths  lort  the  wv'rKi  with  the  vwhtess  ttiul  metluvl 
iUf  |Hvple  ot  husiuessi 

The  *  invetemte  hMiwi  v\t'  |K'\ert\  ituvi  '  whioh  \lesti\\ve\l 
the^k'  ^H'rsous,  InVules  ^ivin^  nn  tuuhte  weijjhl  to  invuninry 
trv'uhles.  hhnvh\i  them  to  the  strv'o^est  mv^r^l  ivrtmuties  ot' 
human  life.  ’I'herx'  is  uolhiui:  morx'  rv'usouahlo  than  ho|H\  The 
fumlameutal  teuvleuev  of  the  miml  to  ri'asvm  that  Invause  so  ami 
so  has  tu  the  |vast»  Sv^  and  so  will  \HVur  in  the  futui\\ 

miitht  sutVuv  to  fasten  into  all  spirits  the  belief  that  the  tntniv, 
like  the  past,  will  have  portions  of  briichtness as  well  as  darkness 
in  it.  '  \Vhen  thinpt  ar\'  at  their  woi'sl.  they  must  meiuL*  The 
dark  is  full  of  beautiful  things,  i'londs  always  ehan^  ;  they 
ai\'  silvery  to  the  nuHnt.  they  art'  i^oKlen  to  the  sun.  Tv»  adapt 
to  our  purpose  a  winparison  usevl  by  Sir  Harry  Vane  blaek 
thouirh  our  siile  of  the  canvass  be.  a  Hi\ine  hand  paints  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pieturt'  on  the  unsivn  siile.  IKovever.  it  was  the  very 
rv'sult  of  the  ivmnnv  of  their  ilislivss  to  make  the  facts  whicli 
sUiT^'st  despair  vividly  pivsent.  ami  the  facts  winch  ilictate  hope 
as  absent  fi\nn  the  view  of  this  ivnple.  as  if  non-existent. 

An  idea,  a  eiiYumstamv,  or  a  desiix' assuming  the  ixnnmand  of 
a  human  mind,  ean  enslave  anil  ilebauch  the  e\»nseiemv.  Hv 
the  conscience,  we  mean  the  jndicment  when  iHVupieil  with 
moral  subjtvts.  lly  the  jiiil^ment.  we  mean  the  ivnsciousness 
of  ditfeix'UiVs.  whieh  is  our  fundamental  attalysis  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  miml.  thon^ht.  ami  eim^ion, 

C'ouscienee  is  the  feeling  of  moral  ilithuvnces,  N\»  one  who 

observes  his  ow  n  states  of  miml  ean  fail  ti>  aeknowleiljje  how 

much  his  fivlinsj  i>f  inond  dilfeix'iuvs  >arii's  with  the  state  of  the 

bmly.  In  iirtnuny  uukhIs.  trains  of  thi>nj;ht.  pictuivs  of  fancy, 

and  lines  of  ivmlnet.  art'  alhnvetl  tt»  tlwell  in  tin'  ndml  with  in- 

dul^'nce.  which  in  other  states  t»f  the  Inulv  Wi>nld  be  dismissed 

with  instantamvns  disilain.  Owin^  to  the  action  i>f  bodilv  states  im 

the  conscience,  the  sick  bed  i»f  the  virtnons  man  mav  be  leimwsY- 
^  •  « 

till,  and  the  sick  bcil  of  the  bail  man  full  of  peace.  A  saint  may 
pass  the  ^ates  of  death  with  alarm,  and  a  stYiindiYl  stH'  nothing 
but  briglitness  beyond  the  dark  shadiov.  lUalily  changes  ean 
alter,  as  physicians  tell  us,  the  way  in  which  the  conseieneo 
regards  certain  sins,  IVeuniary  distivss  blinded  the  eon- 
scieiuH's  of  Ivielianl  and  Hiidget  Smith  to  the  right  of  their  child 
to  her  life.  'I'lie  mind  is  one  w  hole.  .\  separate  moral  sense  or 
a  distinct  faculty  for  moral  subjects,  is  a  faiiev  only  a  single 
w  hit  less  absurd  than  the  supposition  of  a  sense  tor  mat  hematics, 
or  a  faculty  for  physic,  or  a  eonscienee  for  gindogy.  Whatever 
diminishes  the  power  of  feeling  diirerenees,  h'sscns  the  keenness 
ot  the  eonscienee.  H'ho  eonscienee  is  ileeei\ed  in  the  judgment. 

Few  more  expressive  exainplos  of  the  power  of  lust  and  eupi- 
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dity  to  pervert  the  conscience  can  be  cited  than  that  of  John 
Tawell.  We  shall  never  forget  seeing  him  in  Euston-square 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  Mhich  he  resolved  and  executed 
the  murder,  and  was  arrested  for  it.  We  saw  hurrying 
past  the  Victoria  Hotel  a  small  elderly  Quaker,  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes,  about  midday  of  the  1st  of  January, 
1845.  He  was  a  hanger  on  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  commercial  traveller,  he  had  been  known  on  the  road 
for  years  as  '  the  Quaker  traveller.^  Transported  for  forgery, 
he  managed  to  make  his  fortune,  and  came  back  from  Sydney 
a  rich  man,  and  set  up  for  a  philanthropist,  a  commentator  on 
the  Bible,  a  patron  of  schools  and  chapels,  and  was  noted  for 
his  eloquence  in  exhortation  and  prayer.  Much  as  he  loved  a 
religious  reputation,  and  though  he  gave  a  hundred  a  year  to 
a  school  to  gain  one,  he  could  not  restrain  his  lusts.  He  would 
be  respected  as  a  saint,  and  he  would  indulge  his  criminal  desires. 
His  knowledge  of  poisons  became  a  snare  to  him.  He  fancied 
he  could  administer  prussic-acid  in  away  which  would  escape  de¬ 
tection.  At  the  age  of  sixty-one,  he  poisoned  his  mistress, 
Sarah  Hart.  As  he  escaped  from  her  cottage  at  Salthill,  her 
death-moan  fell  upon  his  ear.  She  had  ‘  pestered  ’  him  for 
money.  She  had  threatened  to  destroy  his  reputation  by  an 
exposure.  Disappointed  of  ^700  which  he  expected  to  receive 
on  that  day  from  Sydney,  he  could  not,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  wife,  give  his  mistress  her  quarterly  twelve  pounds.  His 
excellent  wife  was  writing  to  him  while  he  was  committing 
murder  as  ‘  My  only  loved  one.^  Selflshness  perverting  his 
conscience,  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  right  to  kill  a  bad 
woman,  who  connected  him  with  vice  and  might  destroy  his 
home.  The  very  ideal  of  a  hypocrite,  wdiile  he  sought  not  to 
be  good,  his  master  passion  was  to  be  thought  good.  His  own 
heart  might  tell  him  he  was  a  forger,  an  adulterer,  a  murderer : 
and  he  did  not  care,  if  esteemed  by  deceived  neighbours  and 
a  duped  wife  as  a  benevolent  man  and  a  faithful  husband.  His 
address  and  cunning  had  made  his  life  apparently  successful, 
and  he  would  trust  them  once  more.  His  intellect  was  de¬ 
bauched  and  his  conscience  perverted  by  his  desire  for  a  good 
name.  M  lien  he  hung  from  the  beam  at  Aylesbury,  he  was 
an  example  of  the  tyranny  of  the  desire  for  religious  repute. 
A  life  ot  hypocrisy  had,  by  the  constant  substitution  of  pre¬ 
tences  for  realities,  made  him  a  believer  in  wrong  as  right, 
but  right  asserted  itself  at  last,  to  his  destruction. 

All  idea,  a  circumstance,  or  a  desire,  may  transmute  the 
diameter  of  a  man.  Perversions  are  phenomena  of  human 
nature,  the  reverse  of  conversions.  An  evil  principle  suddenly 
or  gradually  becomes  alive  and  active  within  a  man,  and  hence- 
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forth  his  character  is  formed  by  it,  and  his  actions  dictated  by 
it.  If  spiritual  truth  does  not  seize  the  empire  of  the  man, 
a  selfish  principle  may  do  it  to  his  hurt.  Errors  which  he  had 
known  all  his  days,  and  never  felt  before,  become  the  lords  of 
his  conduct.  The  facts  of  perversions  arc  well  worthy  of  study. 
Young  men  often  exhibit  them.  Moral,  decorous,  rightly- 
principled  apparently,  under  the  paternal  roof  and  in  their  na¬ 
tive  towns,  a  change  of  residence  to  the  metropolis  suffices  to 
transform  them  frequently  into  persons  of  licentious  pursuits 
and  sceptical  and  materialistic  principles.  In  conversions,  the 
sensual  become  spiritual,  the  proud  humble,  the  ambitious 
lowly,  the  avaricious  liberal.  In  perversions,  the  chaste  become 
sensual,  the  upright  knavish,  the  kind  and  well-tempered  pas¬ 
sionate.  When  the  study  of  human  nature  is  more  advanced, 
we  may  hope  for  a  philosophy  of  perversion, — full  of  the  most 
beneficent  instruction,  warning,  and  guidance. 


Jinrf  liotuesf. 


The  History  of  Rome,  For  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  London  :  1846. 

Externally,  this  hook  has  many  recommendations,  and  we  are  heartily 
well  predisposed  to  its  aim  of  popularizing  ancient  history.  But,  as 
often  happens  with  such  attempts,  the  labour  of  critici^^ing  is  immensely 
greater  than  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a  professed  scholar.  Its  great 
extent  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  borrowing  freely  from  other  modern 
writers  ;  nor  would  we  exact  references  to  the  ancient  sources  ;  but  we 
do  think  that  half  a  page  of  introduction  might  have  been  spared,  to 
inform  us  on  whom  the  compiler  has  depended. 

VOL.  XXI.  S 
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Not  but  that  it  is  very  clear  whence  the  whole  earlier  histoiy 
has  been  chiefly  drawn.  With  good  reason,  Dr.  Arnold’s  labours  have 
\ieen  here  rendered  serviceable  to  those  who  are  not  likely  to  study  the 
original  ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  no  doubt  is  left 
on  our  mind  that  this  imparts  much  value  to  the  present  compilation. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Arnold  and  Niebuhr  are  wof  followed  in  dating  by 
the  years  of  the  city ;  but  that  reference  is  throughout  made  to  the 
C'hristian  era.  It  would  have  been  an  additional  convenience,  cheaply 
given,  if  the  date  of  the  year  had  been  printed  at  the  top  of  every  page. 
We  remark  that  even  a  misprint  in  Arnold  (M.  Junius  Pisa /for  M. 
Junius  Pera,  dictator  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,)  has  been  copied.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  the  writer  had  not  deviated  from  this  modern 
authority,  so  far  as  to  give  us  once  more  the  fabulous  victories  of  Mar- 
ccllus  over  Hannibal.  When  Arnold  fails,  we  believe  that  Ferguson  is 
followed  ;  partly,  judging  from  the  similarities  in  the  narrative,  (as  in 
the  accounts  of  the  tribunate  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  of  the  death  of 
Augustus,)  partly,  from  the  like  omissions  ;  as  in  neither  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  ballot  into  Rome  spoken  of.  We  cannot  help  noticing  petty 
errors  which  betray  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  scholarship  in  getting 
up  the  book.  Thus  Corfinium  is  more  than  once  printed  Corsinium  ; 
which  proves  that  the  passages  were  reprinted  from  ])rint,  (in  which  a 
long  s  looks  like  an  f,)  or  wTre  copied  from  print  by  an  ill-informed 
person.  The  names  also  of  some  of  the  emperors  are  given  rather 
strangely.  In  page  229,  (the  emperor)  Tiberius  is  called,  in  what  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Caius  Julius  Casar  Tiberius  :  of 
which  the  three  first  names  belong  to  his  adopted  father  :  if  the  son 
assumed  the  name  Caius»  we  apprehend  he  must  have  dropped  Tiberius. 
The  emperor  Nero  also  is  styled  Nero  Claudius  Casar  Drusus  Ger- 
manicus,  as  if  Nero  were  his  praenomen.  Such  inversions  as  Tiberius 
last  and  Nero  first,  would  have  sounded  to  a  Roman  ear,  much  as  Charles 
Fox  James  and  Sir  Peel  Robert  to  an  Englishman.  We  are  unwilling 
to  dwell  on  petty  matters  of  this  nature,  which  are  very  far  indeed  from 
proving  that  there  is  not  a  substantial  value  in  the  publication  before  us. 
Indeed,  while  its  very  bulk  has  forbidden  us  more  than  a  cursorv  exami¬ 
nation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  popular  book  now  existing,  can  compare 
to  this  in  the  fulness  of  treatment  and  extent  of  plan.  Besides  the 
history,  there  is  a  book  of  some  length  on  the  Physical  and  Topographi¬ 
cal  History  of  Rome ;  another  still  more  extensive  on  the  Language, 
Religion,  Government,  Institutions,  and  Manners  of  the  Romans.  An 
ample  Chronological  Index,  and  Index  of  Reference,  closes  the  volume. 
On  the  whole  a  vast  mass  of  information  is  embraced,  so  as  to  supersede 
all  need  of  a  dictionary  of  antiquities  to  the  popular  reader.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  it  is  written  in  a  religious  spirit.  We  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  work  is  likely  to  answer  the  ends  contemplated  by  the 
excellent  society  from  which  it  proceeds. 
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Characteristics  of  Men  of  Genius ;  a  Series  of  Biographical,  Historical, 
and  Critical  Essays,  selected  by  permission,  chiefly  from  the  North 
American  Review,  2  vols.  r2mo.  London:  Chapman. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  principle  recently  acted  on  in  the  case  of  some 
of  our  own  journals,  applied  to  the  periodical  literature  of  America. 
The  present  volumes,  which  are  very  tastefully  executed,  consist  of  a 
selection,  with  three  exceptions,  from  the  North  American  Review.  The 
subjects  selected  are  of  permanent  interest,  and  are  sufficiently  varied 
to  meet  the  claims  of  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers.  They  consist  of 
Gregory  VII.,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Pascal,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Milton,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Goethe,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  the  poets  of  Germany,  Michael 
Angelo,  Canova,  Machiavelli,  Louis  IX.,  and  Peter  the  Great.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  these  essays,  more  particularly  the  first  two,  we  recog¬ 
nise  a  similar  fault  to  that  which,  in  our  judgment,  attaches  to  a  few 
recent  articles  in  the  oldest  of  our  own  quarterlies.  The  favourable  side 
only  of  the  picture  is  presented,  and  the  impression  produced  is  therefore 
to  a  considerable  extent  erroneous.  The  artist  is  too  intent  on  the 
beauty  of  his  painting,  to  give  due  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
portrait.  We  dissent  also  from  some  of  the  literary  judgments  which 
are  pronounced,  and  should  certainly  have  ex})ressed  a  less  equivocal 
condemnation  of  the  irreligious  tendency  of  some  of  the  writings  reviewed. 
With  these  deductions  the  volumes  may  be  recommended  to  every 
intelligent  reader.  Their  contents  are  deeply  interesting,  the  spirit  they 
breathe  is  humane,  enlightened,  and  generous,  and  their  criticisms  are 
in  general  candid  and  sound.  We  advise  such  readers  as  have  little 
time  to  spare,  not  to  commence  their  perusal,  for  once  commenced,  it 
must  be  completed.  We  hope  the  editor  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed 
in  his  design,  of  presenting  to  our  countrymen  a  further  selection  from 
the  j)eriodical  literature  of  America. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  with  original  anecdotes  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries,  and  a  summary 
review  of  public  affairs.  Written  by  his  widow,  Lucy.  rifth 
Edition  ;  to  which  is  now  first  added,  An  Account  of  the  Siege  of 
Lathom  House,  defended  by  the  Countess  of  Derby  against  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  in  the  English  language.  We  say  this 
advisedly,  and  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  contents.  Few  works 
of  fiction  are  so  captivating,  and  still  fewer  books  of  history  so  instruc¬ 
tive.  Those  who  have  not  read  the  volume  should  do  so  immediately  ; 
and  such  as  are  already  acquainted  with  it  cannot  do  better  than  renew 
their  intercourse.  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  a  puritan,  a  republican,  and 
a  regicide ;  and  yet,  by  universal  consent,  he  was  a  sincere  Christian 
and  a  polished  gentleman.  The  publication  of  his  Memoirs,  in  1806, 
served  to  convince  an  incredulous  age  of  the  compatibility  of  these 
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qualities.  It  had  previously  been  denied,  and  the  instances  adduced 
were  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  In  this  case,  however,  the  evidence 
was  complete*  and  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  public  mind  has  since 
been  taking  place.  This  change  we  attribute  in  great  part  to  the  present 
biography,  which  presents  ‘  to  future  ages,*  as  Mr.  Bohn  justly  remarks, 
*  a  great  and  noble  manifestation  of  human  character  in  a  time  of  poli- 
tietd  commotion  and  danger.*  The  present  reprint  contains  the  whole 
of  the  notes  and  additions  of  the  Rev.  Julius  Hutchinson,  the  original 
editor.  The  orthography  and  punctuation  have  been  carefully  revised  ; 
‘  a  few  obsolete  words  and  minor  defects  of  phraseology  have  been 
sparingly  altered  ;*  while  dates,  and  a  general  index  have  been  added. 
The  Siege  of  Laihom  House,  which,  with  exuberant  liberality  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  also  supplied,  forms  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  work,  and 
will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  the  historical  student.  We 
need  scarcely  say,  that  we  recommend  the  volume  to  all  classes  of  our 
readers,  and  congratulate  those  whose  means  are  limited,  on  its  being 
published  at  about  one-sixth  of  the  original  price  of  the  Memoirs.  We 
thank  Mr.  Bohn  for  having  included  the  work  in  the  Standard  Libraig, 
and  wish  it  a  universal  circulation. 


The  Life  of  the  Bev.  John  Williams,  Missionary  to  Polynesia.  By 
Ebenezer  Prout.  Fourth  Thousand.  London  :  John  Snow. 

Our  opinion  was  early  recorded  on  the  character  and  value  of  Mr. 
Prout’s  labours,  and  it  is  therefore  only  requisite  that  we  now  state  the 
distinctive  features  of  this  edition.  It  is  printed,  we  are  informed,  ‘  in 
compliance  with  numerous  and  urgent  applications  for  that  work,  at  such 
a  price  as  would  place  it  within  the  reach  of  many  church  members, 
Sabbath- school  teachers,  and  other  warm,  though  not  wealthy,  friends 
of  Christian  missions,  who  could  not  conveniently  purchase  the  more 
costly  octavo.  The  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  revision,  has 
suffered  no  abridgment,  and  is  printed  uniform  with  the  cheap  editions 
of  *  Williams*s  Missionary  Enterprises,*  and  *  Mofi’at*s  Labours  and 
Scenes  in  South  Africa.’ 


My  Youthful  Companions.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  My  Schoolboy  Days.’ 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

In  this  pleasing  little  book,  *  The  Philosopher  ’  continues  his  praise¬ 
worthy  exertions  for  the  young.  He  narrates  the  career  of  some  of  his 
early  associates,  and,  combining  with  this,  various  instructive  tales  and 
fables,  conveys,  in  an  attractive  manner,  moral  lessons  which  may  prove 
of  great  value  to  his  readers.  His  schoolfellows  certainly  moralise  more 
profoundly,  and  have  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  poetry,  than 
any  with  whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet ;  but  this  must  not  pre¬ 
vent  our  recommending  *  My  Youthful  Companions’  as  a  verv  suitable 
present  for  little  ]H‘oplc. 
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The  Modern  Orator,  The  most  celebrated  Speeches  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham^  the  Bight  Hon,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  Bight  Hon, 
Lord  Erskine,  and  the  Bight  I  Lon,  Edmund  Burke.  8vo,  pp.  868. 
London  :  Aylott  &  Jones. 

These  speeches  may  be  had  separately,  or  together  in  the  volume  before 
us ;  and  they  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  which  can  be 
made  to  a  library.  We  have  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
recorded  our  favourable  judgment  on  it ;  and  now  that  a  volume  is  com¬ 
pleted,  Nve  again  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  The  Speeches 
selected  constitute  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  eloquence  in  our 
language,  and  deserve  to  be  studied  simply  as  such.  Their  historical 
interest,  however,  greatly  enhances  their  viUue.  The  occasions  on  which 
they  were  delivered,  the  constitutional  questions  which  they  discuss,  the 
vast  range  of  information  and  lofty  patriotism  which  they  evince,  and 
the  mighty  interests  to  which  they  ministered,  give  them  an  importance 
a  tliousand-fold  greater  than  what  belongs  to  them  as  mere  specimens 
cf  oratory.  We  hope  they  will  obtain  a  sufficient  circulation  to  induce 
Messrs.  Aylott  and  Jones  to  continue  the  publication.  The  speeches  of 
Fox,  we  perceive,  are  announced  as  next  in  order.  The  selection  is 
most  wise  ;  and  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  young  intelligence  of  Eng¬ 
land,  if  the  publishers  are  deterred  by  any  lack  of  patronage. 


History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  By  J.  H.  Merle 
D’Aubigne.  Assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  original  by 

II.  White.  With  Notes  by  David  Dundas  Scott,  Esq.  8vo.  Vol. 

III.  Glasgow  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

This  volume  corresponds  with  the  fourth  of  the  original,  and  completes 
Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son's  edition  of  Dr.  D’Aubigne’s  work.  It  is 
printed  from  the  English  edition  of  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd  ;  the  pub¬ 
lishers  having  most  honourably  paid  upwards  of  £1,100  for  permission 
to  do  so.  The  edition  is  distinguished  by  a  collection  of  portraits,  and 
by  numerous  illustrative  notes,  some  of  which  are  highly  valuable. 


The  Congregational  Calendar  for  1847.  London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

A  VERY  useful  compendium  of  general  information,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
statistics,  of  which  we  recommend  our  readers  to  possess  themselves. 


A  New  Universal  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  embracing  all  the  Terms  used  in  Art,  Science,  and  Lite¬ 
rature,  London  ;  James  Gilbert.  Parts  1 — 15. 

A  SUFFICIENT  number  of  parts  of  this  important  publication  have  been 
issued  to  enable  us  to  estimate  its  value,  and  we  most  cordially  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  its  high  merit.  Such  a  dictionary  has  long  been  required,  for 
not  only  have  a  number  of  new  terms  obtained  currency  among  us,  but 
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the  ol  luAuv  tcriU5,  uow  lound  iu  our  old  ola!»sioul 

writers — was  not  easily  to  be  met  with.  To  the  extent  ot  its  eompre- 
hensive  design  this  work  furnishes  us  with  all  that  can  be  reijuireil.  lo 
expect  that  such  a  dictionary  should  be  wholly  free  frv'in  errors,  would 
be  to  expect  an  imjH>ssibilitv,  and  ;uiy  which  may  arise  in  its  proijress 
will  be  corrected  in  a  supplement  at  the  end.  NN  e  trust  the  work  will 
be  continued  as  satisfactorily  as  hitherto,  and  the  promise  made  in  the 
prosjiectus  that  it  shall  be  one  of  *  univers;.d  reterence  and  usetul  inter- 
mation  for  the  public  or  private  library,  the  countin^-housi',  the  scIkh)!, 
or  the  university,*  w'ill  then  be  amply  tulfilled. 


Letters  to  m\f  UnknotcM  Friends,  llv  a  Liulv.  London  :  Loiii^man  and 
Co. 

Thksb  are  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  youn^  ladies  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing^  subjects  :  Contentment,  Temper,  Falsehood  and  Truthfulness, 
Envy,  Selfishness  and  Unselfishness,  Self-controul,  Economy,  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Mind,  and  Amusements.  Were  we  disposed,  we  mi^ht  ask 
how  it  hapfK'ns  that  the  authoress  has  broken  one  of  the  precepts  she 
lays  dow’n,  namely,  that  *  few’  circumstances  can  make  it  prudent  for  a 
woman  to  ^ive  up  retirement  and  retired  duties,  and  subject  herself  to 
public  criticism  ?”  We  are  not  sorrv’,  howevtr,  that  she  has  done  so. 
for  her  book  contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  the  serious  considenition 
of  those  for  whom  it  has  been  written ;  and  without  pledi::in^  ourselves 
either  to  all  that  is  asserted  or  recommended,  we  wish  that  its  success 
may  Ih'  eipud  to  the  authoress’s  evident  desire  for  the  benefit  of  her 
*  unknown  friends.’ 


lintish  Consuls  Abroad :  their  Origin^  Rank  and  Privileges,  Duties,  Ju¬ 
risdiction  and  Fmoluments  ;  including  the  Laics,  Orders  in  Council, 
and  Jnstmetions  by  which  they  are  governed,  as  well  as  those  relating 
to  Shipowners  and  Merchants  in  their  connection  with  Consuls.  Hy 
Robert  tynn.  Esq.,  barrister-at-law.  London  :  Ethngrham  Wilson. 

This  small  volume  will  be  found  of  g'reat  service  to  those  classes  for 
whose  use  it  is  desi^ied ;  and  bi'in^  the  first  published  in  the  English 
language  which  treats  of  the  past  or  present  history  of  the  consular  sys¬ 
tem,  may  fairly  claim  peculiar  favour.  It  contains  instructions  upon  all 
matters  likely  to  arise  in  practice,  and  is  equally  valuable  to  the  consul, 
the  merchant,  and  the  captain.  It  is  published  under  the  sanction  oi 
the  Cn'iiend  Shipowners’  Society,  and  the  moderate  price  at  which  it 
may  be  obtained  will  doubtless  secure  for  it  an  extensive  sale. 


HK1K»'  NOrU'KS. 


O.X?; 


Christian  in  Palestine,  or  ^ct'nes  of  Sacretl  History,  illustratfd  from 
sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  \^y  W.  H.  Bartlett  ;  with  explanatory 
description:*  by  Henry  Siebbinj;,  U.H.  Parts  1 — Yl.  London  : 
lieorj^e  Virtue. 


ruis  work  can  scarcely  Tail  to  be  popular.  It  requires  only  to  be 
known  in  orvler  to  be  prizevl,  tor  it  unites  qualities  which  are  randy 
found  in  combination,  and  which  are  second  to  none  in  their  power 
of  interesting  the  inquiring  and  Christian  mind.  The  scenes  ami 
history  of  Talestino  have  charms  of  their  own,  perfectly  unique  and 
undecaying.  Their  interest  is  incieased  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  tlighl  of  time,  and  every  well  directevl  eiVort  to  bring  them  home 
to  the  popular  mind  of  our  country  is  deserving  of  encouragement. 
Such  is  emphatically  the  case  with  the  present  work,  the  scope  and 
design  of  which  are  accurately  described  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  publisher's  address  : — 

‘  To  supply  the  religious  reader,  therefore,  with  information  re¬ 
specting  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  objects  of  modern  literature.  Many  enterprising  and 
learned  travellei^  have  of  late  years  visited  Syria,  and  each  has  fur¬ 
nished  some  new  and  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  alreaily 
possessed  of  its  shores.  Hut  the  perusal  of  the  numerous  works 
which  have  appeared  in  earlier  or  later  times,  would  be  too  weiglity 
a  tusk  for  most  readers  ;  the  generality  must  remain  ignorant  of  mueli 
which  is  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  know,  if  they  could  only 
gain  their  knowledge  from  original  sources.  It  is  the  design,  there- 
iore,  of  the  present  work  on  Palestine,  to  furnish  such  notices  of  the 
country  as  may  enable  tlie  reader  to  identify  his  associations,  his 
own  earnest  ai\d  reverential  feelings,  with  tlie  tacts  of  history,  and 
with  the  grandest  of  tlie  scenes  which  the  traveller  and  the  artist  can 
otfer  for  his  contemplation.’ 

riie  work  is  to  appear  in  monthly  paits,  each  containing  four  en¬ 
gravings  and  twelve  pages  of  letter-press,  and  is  not  to  exceed 
twenty  parts.  'I'he  price,  two  shillings  a  part,  can  prove  remunera¬ 
tive  on  a  large  sale  only. 


The  A  ovitiate,  or  a  Year  among  the  Kttglish  Jesuits,  Personal  Sar^ 
rative.  With  an  Kssap  on  the  Constitutions,  the  Confessional  Morality, 
and  History  of  the  Jesuits.  Hy  Andrew  Steininetx.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1 84(5. 

\Vk  have  perused  this  volume  with  minute  and  careful  attention,  lor 
w'e  felt  that,  till  this  had  been  done,  we  should  not  bo  in  a  condition 
to  judge  how  matters  stood  between  the  author  and  his  toriner 
iriends,  or  how  fur  tlie  jniblicalion  of  his  story  was  to  be  justitied. 
Our  conclusion  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  step  which  he  has  taken. 
We  cannot  but  regard  this  publication  as  a  grievous  violation  of  tlie 
claims  of  hospitality. 

The  author  was  admitted  into  the  *  house  of  the  novices '  at  Stony- 
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hurst,  when,  in  a  pcnnylcss  condition,  and  in  compliance  with  his 
own  urgent  desire,  after  that,  by  the  diiection  of  their  London  agent, 
he  had  made  himself  acquainted,  from  published  sources,  with  the 
constitutions  of  the  society.  He  was  treated  at  Iloddcr  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  well  as  if  his  reception  had  been  a  source  of  large  einolu- 
mentlo  the  society.  He  w'as  allowed  to  depart  immediately  that  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  do  so,  and  was  even  supplied  w  ith  money  to 
defray  his  expenses  to  I^ondon.  How  he  could  resolve  to  publish 
to  the  world  the  details  of  the  establishment  into  w  hich  he  was  so 
charitably,  as  well  as  confidentially  admitted,  and  where  he  was  so 
honourably  and  kindly  treated,  w^e  cannot  understand. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  we  are  friendly  to 
the  Jesuit  society,  or  the  system  by  which  their  novices  arc  trained. 
The  former  is  a  conspiracy — w'ould  that  it  were  a  less  powerful  one — 
against  the  best  interests  of  man  ;  the  latter,  congenial  with  its  design, 
embodies,  in  its  measure,  the  unnatural  and  antisocial  principles 
which  have  rendered  the  Jesuits  a  curse  and  a  reproach  to  human 
nature.  But  where  would  be  the  gain  even  if  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  were  altogether  annihilated  by  means  of  the  spontaneous  be¬ 
trayal  of  domestic  confidence  ?  Society  w^ould  be  freed  from  one 
calamity  only  to  be  devoured  by  another. 

We  must  also  express  our  inability  to  discover  what  can  have 
moved  the  author  to  this  publication.  Did  he  intend  to  expose  the 
Jesuit  system  ?  If  so,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  just  and  certain  ob¬ 
loquy  to  little  purpose.  His  w'ork  scarcely  adds  anything  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  ambition,  cupidity,  double-dealing  espionage,  treach¬ 
ery,  and  the  cruelty  of  that  unnatural  and  unholy  hierarchy.  It 
merely  shows  to  what  extent  the  Jesuit  theory  of  spiritual  training, 
as  indicated  in  their  published  wmrks,  is  at  present  carried  in  England. 
Was  it  that  he  might  turn  his  confidential  knowdedge  to  lucrative 
account  by  wTiting  on  a  popular  subject?  We  are  loath  to  think  so, 
for  there  are  several  things  in  the  volume  which  make  us  like  the 
author — but  we  can  devise  no  other  more  probable  motive. 

Candour  requires  us  to  add  that  though  the  author  has,  in  our 
judgment,  violated  confidence,  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  which 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  has  violated  truth.  His  descriptions 
bear  no  marks  of  false  colouring  or  exaggeration.  He  has  nothing 
extenuated  that  w’as  amiable  or  praisew'orthy  ;  *  he  has  set  down 
nought  in  malice.’  The  *  father  of  the  novices’  at  Hodder,  and  the 
novices  themselves,  as  a  body,  are  represented  as  manifesting  a  sin¬ 
cere  spirit  of  piety  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  professed  panegyric 
w’ould  have  produced  on  our  mind  a  much  less  favourable  impression 
respecting  them.  If  this  acknowdedgment  appear  inconsistent  w  ith 
the  blame  we  have  attached  to  the  publication,  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  it  is  the  breach  of  confidence  involved  in  disclosing  the 
privacies  of  the  novitiate,  which  has  provoked  our  censure.  Had  Mr. 
Steinmetz  been  entrapped  into  the  institution,  it  would  have  been  a 
different  thing ;  or  had  he  been  detained  by  force  or  fraud  after  ho 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  it,  the  case  would  have  been  different. 
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IJal  neither  wus  the  fuel,  and  besides  tliis,  he  was  aware,  as  ho  lias 
indicated  in  several  places,  that  his  details  referred  to  practices 
which  legally  involved  their  agents  in  civil  penalties. 

Having  expressed  our  views  so  fully  respecting  the  moral  features 
of  the  work,  we  shall  be  very  brief  on  other  points.  The  author  is  a 
man  of  powerful  mind,  and  should  be  capable  of  something ;  but 
unhappily  he  wants  at  present  those  two  important  qualities,  self- 
government  and  concentration,  lie  is  also  well  informed,  and  fetches 
ins  images  from  every  region.  But  what  proves  his  power,  proves 
also  his  incapacity  ;  his  illustrations  are  far-fetched  and  inelegant. 
Indeed,  he  writes  at  random,  and  in  the  continental  style  of  rhap¬ 
sody.  We  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  read  a  book  so  replete  with 
passages  and  allusions,  which  we  read  and  read  again  without  dis¬ 
covering  their  application  or  tlieir  meaning. 


A  Year  and  a  Day  m  the  East ;  or.  Wanderings  over  Land  and  Sea.  By 
.Mrs.  Eliot  Montauban.  Bp.  201.  London:  Longman. 

Hooks  of  travels  are  becoming  a  serious  nuisance.  Unless  there  is 
something  special  in  qualification,  route,  or  purpose,  as  a  general 
rule,  tourists  should  confine  their  notes  and  recollections  to  the 
circles  of  private  life.  If  we  were  asked  w  hy  Mrs.  Eliot  Montauban 
published  an  account  of  her  '  w'anderings,’  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  reason.  The  fair  authoress  lias,  undoubtedly,  a  quick 
perception,  and  lively  style  ;  but  there  is  not  enough  of  scene  or 
incident  to  impart  much  interest  to  the  volume. 


Christ's  Second  Coming:  Will  it  be  Pre-Millenial  P  By  the  Uev. 
David  Brown,  A.M.  Pp.  380.  Edinburgh  :  John  Johnstone, 
1840. 

I  his  work  originated  in  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared,  at  first, 
in  the  Free  Church  Magazine.  Only  about  a  sixth  part  of  it,  however, 
consists  of  what  was  thus  published.  We  remember  reading  these 
papers  with  considerable  interest,  and  were  struck  at  the  time  with 
the  evident  competency  of  the  writer  to  handle  the  subject  he  had 
undertaken  to  discuss.  Our  favourable  imiiression  has  been  deep¬ 
ened  by  the  present  volume.  Nothing  so  complete  and  so  conclu¬ 
sive  has  appeared  upon  the  important  questions  which  it  treats. 
But  why  did  not  the  author  give  us  a  table  of  contents  ? 


i; 

.■‘■i 


^'rmons  preached  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  Ijondon. 
By  John  Campbell,  D.D.,  and  Kcv.  Joseph  W.  Richardson.  London  : 
John  Snow’.  184(>. 

Wk  do  not  approve  of  the  censure  pas.scd  sometimes  upon  publications 
of  this  nature — that  thev  contain  nothing  original,  and  therefore  should 
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not  be  given  to  the  world.  If  only  they  who  possess  something  new  to 
communicate  Nvere  permitted  to  become  authors,  wdiat  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  ?  What  is  not  new  to  all  may  be  new  to  some  ;  and 
what  is  new’  to  none,  may  be  impressive  to  many.  Every  writer  has  his 
own  circle,  and  thus  possesses  opportunities  of  doing  good,  though  all 
he  says  should  have  been  said  before.  Ministers  of  large  congregations 
have  peculiar  opportunities  of  speaking  effectually  through  the  press — 
especially  in  connexion  with  subjects  whose  treatment  in  the  pulpit  has 
excited  interest.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  and  Tottenham  Court  Chapel  have  done  wisely  in  sending  forth,  in 
a  permanent  form,  the  series  of  discourses  before  us.  The  subject  is 
interesting,  and  somewhat  novel :  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  verv  much  calculated  to  secure  beneficial  results.  The  ser- 
mons  arc  ten  in  number,  and  treat  of  ‘  Self-examination’ — ‘  Self-decep¬ 
tion’ — ‘  Self-approval’ — ‘  Self-condemnation* — ‘  Self-denial’ — ‘  Self-in¬ 
dulgence’  —  ‘  Self-distrust’  —  ‘  Self-confidence*  —  ‘  Self-preservation’  — 
‘  Self-destruction.’  The  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  authors’  minds 
and  styles  are  plainly  marked,  and  serve  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to 
their  discourses,  which  we  commend,  for  their  scriptural  sentiments  ami 
practical  tone,  to  our  readers. 


1.  Vital  Christianity  :  Essays  and  Discourses  on  the  Eeligion  of  Mah^ 
and  the  Religion  of  God.  By  Alexander  Vinet,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology,  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Translated,  wdth  an  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  Robert  Turnbull,  Pastor  of  the  Harvard-street  church, 
Boston.  Glasgow  :  William  Collins. 

2.  The  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible :  a  Series  of  Lectures  to 
Young  Men.  By  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  New  York.  Glasgow’ : 
William  Collins. 

Thksk  editions  are  part  of  Collins’s  series  of  valuable  and  popular  w’orks, 
a  series  which,  on  account  of  price  and  worth,  is  eminently  entitled  to 
the  attention  and  support  of  the  religious  public.  The  works  selected 
for  republication  have  been  happily  chosen,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  got  up  is  very  superior. 

Drs.  Vinet  and  Spring  are  well  known  to  religious  readers  in  this 
country.  Very  different  in  some  respects,  thev  substantially  agree  in 
their  views  of  the  great  revelation,  of  whose  peculiar  characteristics  and 
claitns  the  volumes  before  us  are  luminous  expositions  and  powerful 
defences. 


Memoir  of  the  Rev,  John  Watson^  late  Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Musselburgh,  and  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union  for 
Scotland.  By  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  Edinburgh : 
Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

VS  R  ought  to  have  noticed  this  volume  before,  and  did  at  one  time  con¬ 
template  a  more  extended  reference  to  it  than  we  can  now  make,  but 
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have  been  obliged  to  abandon  our  intention.  Dr.  Alexander  has  given 
not  only  ‘  a  just  view  of  the  life  and  character’  of  his  ‘  esteemed  friend,* 
but  ‘  such  notices  of  the  early  history  of  Congregationalism  in  Scotland, 
and  of  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  (Congregational  Union  as  could, 
with  propriety,  he  incorporated  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Watson’s  life 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  he  has  thus  furnished  an  interesting 
record  of  private,  and  a  valuable  chapter  of  ecclesiastical,  history.  The 
style  is  clear,  free,  and  fresh,  as  Dr.  Alexander’s  always  is  ;  and  many 
sensible  remarks  are  made  on  various  occasions.  The  author  is  a 
good  descriher  of  scenery,  natural  and  sociid  ;  and  we  could  easily  ex¬ 
tract  beautiful  j)ictures  of  both  kinds,  had  we  space.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  trust  to  our  readers  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
volume,  which  will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 


Youthful  Development ;  or.  Discourses  to  Youth,  classifed  according  to 
character.  By  Samuel  Martin,  minister  of  Westminster  chapel. 
London  :  1).  Murray,  Sloane-street. 

Tiiksk  are,  on  many  accounts,  interesting  discourses.  It  would  not  he 
possible,  in  a  few’  lines,  to  say  what  they  ai’c,  and  what  they  are  not. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  great  body  of  the  young,  and  possess  qualities 
adapted  for  general  use.  Tlic  author  is  evidently  given  to  habits  of 
careful  observation,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  young,  and  has  consi¬ 
derable  fitness  for  the  treatment  of  their  several  cases.  The  tone  of  the 
volume  is  very  grave  and  earnest,  without  being  forbidding ;  the  topics 
are  discussed  briefly  and  pointedly ;  and,  instead  of  a  loose  generality, 
which  is  specially  worthless  for  youth,  there  is  a  ])artieidarity  of 
descrij)tion  and  appeal,  which,  while  it  may  offend  some  fastidious  and 
impure  tastes,  will  he  duly  esteemed  by  sound  and  healthy  feeling  arid 
judgment.  We  rejoice  to  read,  that  instances  of  usefulness  occurred 
during  their  delivery,  and  do  not  doubt  that  many  more  will  result  from 
their  publication. 


CilherVs  Modern  Atlas  of  the  World,  for  the  people ;  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Globe,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index 
of  the  iMtitudes  and  Longitudes  q/*  *24,000  places.  Parts  I.  to  X. 
London  :  Gilbert. 

A  FKw  words  must  suflice  to  express  our  approbation  of  ibis  work.  The 
niaps  arc  most  correctlv  and  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
publication  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  hope  it  will  obtain  as 
extensive  a  sale  as  its  merits  deserve. 


Pulpit  Studies  :  or.  Aids  to  Preaching  and  Meditation.  By  John  Styles, 
D.D.  Second  Series.  London  ;  Ward  iSc  Co. 

Ouk  opinion  of  the  publication  of  sketches  of  sermons  is  not  very’^  high. 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  object  to  them  as  tiids  to  ‘  meditation  ’  so 
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much  aft  to  ‘  preaching.’  As  condensed  forms  of  important  trains  of 
thought,  they  may,  if  wisely  used,  supply  valuable  nutriment  to  thought 
and  feeling.  '  Tlie  Sketches  of  Dr.  Styles  average  six  pages  each,  and 
arc  therefore  far  different  from  the  mere  enumeration  t»f  heads,  with 
which  so  many  hooks  are  filled.  \Vc  need  not,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
give,  an  account  of  their  contents ;  and  to  those  who  are  accpiainted 
with  the  Doctor’s  preaching  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that 
they  bear,  though  so  abbreviated,  strong  marks  of  their  author’s  mental 
and  literary  qualities. 


Lives  of  Alexander  Henderson  and  James  Guthrie,  with  Specimens  of  their 
Writings.  Edinburgh. 

This  volume  is  issued  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  belongs  to 
a  series  of  works  by  Scottish  Reformers  and  Divines.  Henderson  and 
Cluthric  need  not  our  praise.  They  were  men*  of  sterling  worth,  ami 
their  works  reveal  the  faith  which  worked  in  them. 


CorrfsJponUencf. 


We  have  received  from  the  Rev.  Edward  White,  of  Hc’reford, 
following  letter,  to  which  w’e  most  readily  give  insertion  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Rexncw. 

Sir, —  riie  geiitUMiumly  mndour  which  distinguishes  your  censorship  cncou- 
nigcs  the  belief  that  von  would  nut  render  your  ])ages  the  pennunent  vehicle 
even  of  iuvohmtaiy  misrepresentation.  May  I  therefore  be  ])enniited  to  point 
out  two  or  three  rather  important  mistakes  into  which  the  learned  and  accom- 
plislunl  writer  of  the  ar‘iele  o!i  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  has  allowed 
himself  to  he  betrayed,  no  doubt  with  the  best  motives. 

1.  The of  my  discourses  is  not  intended  as  an  ‘  assnnqition’  of  the 
question  under  investigation.  There  clearly  is  some  such  ‘  scripture  doctriiie’ 
as  that  *  Immortality  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  regenerate,*  Rom.  ii.  7  ‘ 
and  the  point  proposed  for  discussion  is  the  literal  or  metaphorical  character 
of  that  immortality. 

2.  It  is  no  where  asserted  in  JAfe  in  Christ  that  ‘  death  had  virtual  posses¬ 
sion  o!  man  before  his  fall,*  a  ri'presentation  on  wliich,  unhappily,  the  wrhole 
body  ot  the  reviewer’s  argument  has  been  made  to  depend  ;  but,  wdiether  right 
or  wrong,  my  statement  is  this :  that  ‘  Adam  was  not  created  in  the  possession 
of  iinmortidity.  either  in  his  body  or  sonl ;  yet,  also,  that  he  wns  not  created 

under  a  definite  sentenee  of  death,  as  wns  the  case  with  the  creation  around 

him,  8iiu*c  the  boundless  prospect  of  eternal  life  was  open  to  him  upon  the 
condition  of  obedience  during  his  trial,*  p.  40.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by 
Shuttleworth,  in  his  Consistency  of  Rerelation  with  Human  Reason,  although 
that  eminent  |>erson  denominates  the  same  thing  ‘  a  coiitingeiit  i  ^.mortality. 

— p.  67. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  ob<‘dient  Servant, 

The  Author  of  “Life  in  ('huist.” 
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Before  adverting  to  the  special  points  mooted  in  this  letter,  we  take 
occasion  to  say  that  nothing  was  further  from  our  intention,  in  our 
review  of  Mr.  White’s  volume,  than  to  question  the  sincerity  and  ear¬ 
nestness  of  his  attachment  to  evangelical  truth.  Whatever  may  be  our 
conviction  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  opinion  he  has  advocated,  or  our 
apprehension  of  the  tendencies  which  it  indicates,  we  cheerfully 
hear  testimony  to  the  concurrent  judgment,  on  this  point,  of  all  who 
possess  his  intimacy.  We  arc  not  to  he  understood,  therefore,  as 
implying  that  his  deviation,  in  the  matter  in  question,  from  the  ordinary 
faith* of  evangelical  believers,  attaches  any  doubt  to  tlie  soundness  of  his 
views  on  those  truths  which  are  fundamenttd  to  the  mediatorial  system. 
We  should  not  have  said  thus  much  had  we  not  been  informed  that 
some  of  Mr.  White’s  friends  regard  our  language  as  susceptible  of  such 
a  construction.  Against  this  view  we  enter  our  ])rotest,  and  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  mistake  we  are  thus  explicit  in  our  statement. 
To  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  White,  it  is  an  act  of  simple  justice  that 
wc  should  be  so.  Whilst  zealous  for  what  we  regard  as  truth,  we  arc 
concerned  to  avoid,  even  in  appearance,  the  arts  of  a  dishonourable  and 
low-minded  controversialist,  and  feel  assured  that  no  sentence  in  our 
critique  is  fairly  open  to  such  an  imputation. 

It  was  equally  remote  from  our  intention  to  say  what  would  be  per¬ 
sonally  offensive  to  Mr.  White.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  but  from  all  we  have  heard  of  his  character,  attainments, 
and  habits,  we  were  most  certainly  disposed,  in  our  notice  of  his  labours, 
to  avoid  whatever  might  give  him  unnecessary  pain.  We  felt  constrained 
by  our  allegiance  to  ti*uth  to  expose  the  unsoundness  of  his  theory,  and 
the  serious  defects,  as  >ve  deemed  them,  in  the  temper  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion;  and  if  in  doing  this  we  have  used  a  harsher  word  than  was  needful, 
Nve  regret  the  fact.  Truth  needs  not  such  aid ;  and  we  are  specially 
Concerned,  on  all  occasions,  to  eschew  it.  Tlie  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  best  preserved  when  no  fair  occasion  of  offence  is  furnished  in  the 
inode  by  which  even  noxious  errors  are  opposed.  So  far  in  the  way  of 
preface.  Wc  now  advert  to  the  two  points  in  which  Mr.  White  deems 
himself  misrepresented  by  us. 

1.  The  assumption  pointed  out  in  the  title  page  is  not  that  immortality, 
in  some  sense,  is  the  privilege  of  the  regenerate,  and  the  scripture 
doctrine,  as  in  Rom.  ii.  7  ;  but  that  immortality  in  a  particular  sense — 
the  philosophical  sense — the  sense  of  interminable  existence — the  sense 
in  which  Mr.  White  denies  it  to  the  unregenerate,  and  restricts  it  to  the 
regenerate,  is  the  scripture  doctrine.  The  explanation  offered,  that  there 
is  clearly  some  such  scripture  doctrine  as  that  immortality  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  the  regenerate,  is  wholly  irrelevent,  just  because  Mr.  White 
knows  that  he  used  the  title,  not  in  the  scri|>ture  sense  of  eternal  blessed¬ 
ness,  in  which  sense  he  had  no  controversy  with  the  orthodox  churches, 
and  no  novelty  of  opinion  to  jircsent,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  philosophers, 
—  simply  immortal  existence,  and  in  that  sense  it  was  taken  as  an  offensive 
assumption  of  a  point  denied  by  all  others,  and  yet  to  be  substantiated 
by  himself. 

riie  author  ^avs,  ‘  It  is  no  wliere  assertcvl  in  Cife  in  Christ  that 
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*  death  had  vlriucd  possession  of  man  before  his  fall  ;*  nor  does  the 
reviewer  quote  these  words  as  Mr.  White’s,  but  gives  them  as  an  inter- 
pretation  or  summary  of  his  doctrine.  If  they  push  the  representation 
too  far.  let  them  be  apologized  for — forgiven  and  forgotten ;  but  first  let 
the  following  passages  be  read ; — 

‘  The  best  proof  that  Paul  really  intended  to  represent  the  first  Adam 
ns  having  been  created  only  a  moral  animal,  dependent  on  the  elements, 
and  not  possessed  of  intrinsic  or  everlasting  life  ;  (in  good  truth,  so  much 
an  animal,  that,  notwithstanding  the  image  of  God,  his  whole  ])erson  is 
still  denoted  by  a  phrase  applicable  to  the  low’cr  creation, —  1  Cor.  xv. 
45),  the  term  is  more  pointedly  selected  to  convey  the  idea  of  mortality, 
or  the  absence  of  immortality,’  &c. 

‘  Adam  was  created  altogether  a  mortal — the  view  now  presented, 
places  mankind  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  inferior  orders  of  the  planetary 
globe — each  and  all  at  length,  together  with  every  lank  of  creatures 
above  them,  to  return  unto  the  dust  from  whence  they  were  taken ;  all 
nature  constitutes  one  vast  system  of  prey  ;  but  a  system  of  prey  in- 
volves  imd  implies  a  system  of  universal  mortality.  Death  reigned, 
although  without  its  terrors,  over  the  whole  sublunary  creation.  Since 
then  Adam  was  formed  from  the  dust  of  a  mortal  world,  with  an  animal 
framework,  at  least  remarkably  analogous  in  its  structure  to  those  of  the 
animated  orders  around  him,  and  with  a  mind  not  altogether  devoid  of 
resemblance  to  beings  with  *  less  understanding  ;’ — if  any  presumption 
may  be  expressed  before  proceeding  to  examine  the  record,  it  certainly 
is  not  in  favour  of  man’s  essential  immortality ;  for,  on  that  supposition, 
he  would  have  been  the  only  exception  to  the  universal  rule  of  mortality, 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  not  ]>ossessing  a  nature  which  obviously  raised 
him  at  once  beyond  and  above  the  suspicion  of  possibly  sharing  the 
ilesliny  of  the  world  whose  air  he  breathed.  The  circumstance  of  the 
formation  of  Adam  in  a  region  where  nothing  appeared  to  svmbolise  the 
possibility  of  rising  above  the  level  of  the  universal  mortality,  seems  to 
point  us  to  the  oft  repeated  conclusion  that  he  was  not  created  in  any 
part  of  his  nature  an  indestructible  being.  The  eficct  of  the  tree  of  life 
seems  to  have  been  to  repair  ])crpetually  the  dccavs  of  nature,  and  to 
])rcvent  the  approach  of  death, — like  the  inferior  subjects  of  his  dominion, 
his  breath  was  in  his  nostrils,  that  which  is  not  yet  immortal,  incapable 
ol  death,  must  be  mortal  already  ' — p.  28 — 43. 

\\  liat  can  he  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  ‘  not  created  under  a  definite 
sentence  of  death," — but  that  the  time  wras  not  fixed  The  whole  cur¬ 
rent  of  Mr.  White’s  argument  goes  to  show’  that  Adam  was  not  immor¬ 
tal— and  his  own  words  state  that  what  is  not  immortal  must  be  mortal 
already.  Can  any  other  sense,  then,  be  put  upon  these  terms,  mortal 
already,  beside  that  given  by  the  reviewer,  that  death  had  virtual  pos¬ 
session  of  man  before  his  fall — he  was  made  under  a  sentence  of  death  — 
hut  not  a  definite  one  ?  He  w’as,  how’cver,  to  enjoy  immortality  :  that 
is,  not  the  philosophical  immortality  merelv,  but  the  scriptural  immor¬ 
tality,  eternal  blessedness,  if  he  deserved  it,  hy  keeping  the  command 
not  to  eat ;  and  the  grand  idea  of  this  probation  for  immortal  blessed¬ 
ness  is  concealed  under  the  negative  idea  of  death,  or  privation  of  being, 
for  disobedience.  This  is  the  theorv  ! 
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It  ir*  true,  Mr.  White  says,  *  Thus  was  Adam  placed  in  Paradise, 
mUUcay  between  anc^els  and  the  animals,  on  trial  for  everlasting  life  : 
midway  between  mortality  and  immortality,  midway  between  an  existence 
which  was  as  a  shadow  that  declineth,  a  vapour  that  vanisheth  away,  and 
one  of  which  it  should  be  beyond  the  powers  even  of  angelic  arithmetic 
to  calculate  or  describe  the  duration.’ — p.  4 1 .  Hut  if  there  is  any  idea 
contained  under  the  term  midway — or  if  he  means  anything  diirerent 
from  mortality  :  that  is,  something  made  up  between  the  two  negatives, 
neither  mortal  nor  immortal,  his  own  words  are  his  best  answer  :  ‘  Wliat 
is  not  immortal  must  be  mortal  already.’  So  that  he  himself  reduces 
this  representation  to  a  nullity ;  and  it  only  remains  to  say,  that  between 
the  idea  of  mortality ^  and  death  having  virtual  possession  of  man  before 
his  fall,  there  is  to  ordinary  understandings  no  perceptible  diflerence. 
Hence  it  still  appears  that  '  the  representation  on  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  reviewer’s  argument  unhappily  depends,’  is  found  in  Mr.  White’s 
words,  and  cannot  be  excluded  from  them.  Mr.  White  may  evolve  from 
the  term  midicay — something  neither  mortal  nor  immortal  ;  hut  that 
would  be  a  new’  theory,  with  which  w’c  have  not  yet  to  deal. 

In  the  reference  to  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  White  represents  that  ex¬ 
cellent  writer  as  adopting  his  view’.  Tins  is  far  from  being  the  fact ; 
for  Hr.  Shuttleworth  limits  his  remarks  to  the  corporeal  frame,  and  does 
not  touch  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul — expressing  his  opinion  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  modesty.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment :  since 
we  have  to  do  exclusively  with  what  Mr.  White  has  written. 
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